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PREFACE. 


The  Author  appears,  on  this  occanon,  in  a  new 
walk  of  literature.  The  hero  he  has  chosen  for 
his  volumes  has  little  of  that  romance  in  his 
character  which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
heroes  of  modem  novels.  Such  personages  as 
Joseph  Jenkins  are  everywhere  to  be  met  with ; 
and  that  is  the  main  reason  why  the  Author  has 
made  him  the  hero  of  his  pages.  The  leading 
design  of  the  book  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  evident  to 
all.  It  is  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  moral 
and  religious  prindples,  even  to  present  happi- 
ness.   It  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  though 


IT  PREFACE. 

the  incidents  recorded  in  these  Tolumes  did 
aot  take  place  in  the  precise  order  which  the 
\athor  has  assigned  them,  nor,  in  every  in- 
stance, in  the  experience  of  the  persons  with 
ffhom  he  lias  connected  them — thej  have  this 
recommendaticm  in  their  favour,  that  they  are, 
)ne  and  all,  founded  on  fact. 
Lmion,  Noe.  1849. 
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JOSEPH  JENKINS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Introdnetoiy  notice  of  onr  hefo-  De«th  of  hii  mother — His 
anival  in  London— The  impreeiion  whieh  the  external 
aspect  of  the  metrop<^  makee  on  hia  mind. 


Joseph  Jenkins  was  bom  in  a  small  Yillage, 
which  it  is  needless  to  name,  in  the  county  of 
Moray,  a  district  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
equally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  land- 
scapes and  the  salubrity  of  its  climate.  The 
lowland  portions  of  the  county  possess  an  as- 
pect of  loveliness,  in  that  season  of  the  year 
when  the  trees  are  loaded  with  foliage,  and  the 
fields  are  luxuriant  with  com  and  grass,  which 
is  hardly  to  be  surpassed,  and  seldom  equalled, 
by  any  scenery  within  the  limits  of  our  sea-girt 
shores.     And,  from  some  of  the  more  elevated 
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sitnations  in  Morayiliire,  the  prospect  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  it  is  pleasant.  From  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  DOW  called  Quarrywood,  though  its  ori- 
ginal name  was  Quanelwood,  the  eye  can  take 
in,  at  one  glance,  no  fewer  than  nine  counties. 
Nor  is  its  vision,  even  then,  circumscribed  by 
the  intervention  of  physical  objects :  it  is  only 
because  the  eye  possesses  not  the  power  of  ex- 
tending its  vision  farther,  that  its  range  is  thus 
limited :  it  literally  loses  itself  io  the  immensity 
of  space. 

■'  a  iiveiv  Derceotion.  and  an  exoiiisite 
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with  all  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  colour  ex- 
hibited by  the  rainbow.  He  looked  through 
the  vista  of  futuri^,  and  it  was  as  pleasant  to 
his  mental  eye  as  the  lovely  landscapes  which 
graced  the  place  of  his  nativity,  were  to  his  phy* 
sical  vision.  He  dreamed  not  of  the  possibility 
of  his  path  of  life  containing  so  much  as  one 
solitary  thorn ;  he  pictured  it  to  himself  as  a 
path  which,  &om  the  beginning  to  the  end«  he 
would  find  strewed  with  flowers,  soft  to  the 
feet,  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  fragrant  to  the 
smeiL 

And  yet  he  had  no  independency  on  which  to 
rely ;  he  had  not  even  a  moderate  competency 
to  which  he  might  look  forward,  as  sure  to  afford 
him  a  refuge  fran  want.  He  had  been  educated, 
and  hitherto  supported,  on  an  annuity  of  ISO/., 
which  his  mother  received  from  Government, 
in  virtue  of  her  deceased  husband  having  been 
an  officer  in  the  army.  Being  an  only  son,  he 
was  the  idol  of  his  mother's  heart ;  every  com- 
fort which  her  means  could  procure  was  enjoyed 
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by  him;  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where 
provisions  of  all  kinds,  fuel,  hoose-rent,  &c., 
are  exceedingly  cheap,  a  little  sutn,  with 
judicious  management,  canbemade  to  go  a  great 
length.  If  ercB  in  England,  where  livii^  is 
more  expensive,  CU>ldBmith'8  poor  curate  was 
passing  rich  with  his  forty  pounds  a  year,  it 
may  easily  be  believed  that,  with  three  times 
that  sum,  Joseph  Jenkins  and  his  mother  were 
able  to  make  a  highly  respectable  appearance 
in  a  r«mote  part  of  ScoUaud.     With  the  latter, 
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and  when  the  graves  of  departed  friends  can 
•carcely  he  said  to  be  closed  on  our  view,  we 
are  not  only  insensible  to  those  solemn  consi- 
derations which  are  associated  with  the  unoer* 
tainty  of  life^  but  even  entirely  overlook  the 
&ct  that  our  death,  and  the  deaths  of  surviving 
friends*  must,  sooner  or  later,  succeed  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  friends  that  have  gone  before  us. 
The  author  of  ''Night  Thoughts'*  represents 
unreflecting  man  as  considering  himself  im» 
mortal,  while  aware  that  all  others  are  mortal. 
The  observation  admits  of  a  more  extended  ap- 
plication.  We  often  fondly  fancy  that  the 
friends  we  most  ardently  love  are  immortal,  as 
well  as  ourselves;  or,  which  is  practically  the 
same  thing,  we  forget  that  they,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  one  day  sicken  and  die,  and 
vanish  fix>m  our  society  and  our  sight. 

But  though  the  loss  of  Joseph's  father,  and  the 
daily  dissolution  of  others  around  him,  never 
<^ned  his  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  his  mo- 
ther's being  some  day  suddenly  snatched  fr'om 
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him,  and  to  the  certainty  of  the  event  which  hap- 
peneth  to  all,  happening  one  day  .to  her ;  his 
fot^tfuhieas  of  that  event  did  not  defer  it  for 
even  one  httle  hour.  She  died  within  ten  days 
of  the  twen^-fourth  Knniveraary  of  his  hirth. 

Thus  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  the 
question  now  forced  itself,  for  the  first  time,  on 
bis  serious  attention — What  was  to  he  done  to 
procure  a  livelihood?  He  had,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits ;  he 
was  a  young  man  of  accurate  and  varied  in- 
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He  therefore  resolved  on  repairing  to  London, 
and  trusting  for  a  subsistence  to  the  produce  of 
his  pen. 

He  reached  the  metropolis  in  1821,  with 
twenty-five  pounds  in  his  pocket,  which  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  proceeds  of  his  mother's 
furniture,  after  discharging  a  varie^  of  trifling 
debts  which  she  owed,  and  providing  himself 
with  the  needful  supply  of  apparel. 

Coming  from  a  quiet,  unpretending  village, 
six  hundred  miles  north  of  the  metropolis,  it 
may  easily  be  imagined  how  much  he  was  im- 
pressed with  what  he  witnessed  in  London,  as 
well  as  with  the  place  itself.  He  was  charmed 
with  the  novelty,  and  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour, of  what  everywhere  met  his  eye,  as  he 
passed  along  the  great  thoroughfSsires.  Regent 
Street,  however,  possessed  peculiar  attractions 
to  him.  And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  moment, 
though  it  will  slightly  interrupt  the  flow  of  the 
narrative,  to  make  the  observation,  that  not 
only  no  part  of  London,  but  nothing  in  Lon- 
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doa,  poswasee  the  same  pennuient  cb«nn  to  a 
stifnger  u  R^ent  Stieet.  Buckingham  Palace, 
Uie  Parks,  the  BiiCuh  MuBeum,  WeBtmioster 
Abbey,  the  Houaea  of  Parliament,  St.  Panl's, 
the  Thamet  Tunnel,  and  a  score  of  other  places 
which  it  ia  unneceasary  to  name,  may  all  lely 
upon  leceiring  an  early  visit  from  him;  but 
nobody  ever  hears  <d  his  expressing  a  wish  to  see 
any  of  them  a  second  time.  With  Regent  Stieet 
the  case  is  different.  The  charm  which  it 
possessed  in  his  eye  when  he  first  put  his 
foot  in  it,  c^tuiues  in  all  ita  oiiginal  bright- 
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Street  a  place  of  perpetual  interest  and  attrac- 
tion to  the  stranger,  and  which,  it  might  be 
added,  prevent  its  becoming  uninteresting  or 
unattractiTe  even  to  the  eye  of  him  who  has 
been  for  years  a  resident  in  the  metropolis* 

The  bustle  of  Cheapside  and  the  other 
crowded  streets  in  the  dtj  contrasted  strongly, 
in  Joseph's  view,  with  the  stillness  and  repose 
of  the  peaceful  village  which  he  had  left.  He 
wondered  whether  the  streets  could  be  always 
as  crowded  as  when  he  was  proceeding  along 
them,  or  whether  there  might  not  be  some  par- 
ticular cause  for  the  moving  masses  of  human 
beings  which  he  beheld  passing  to  and  fro  when- 
ever he  chanced  to  be  out.  He  was  scarcely 
less  confounded  at  the  multitudes  of  horses, 
omnibuses,  coaches,  and  other  vehicles,  which 
he  saw  in  every  direction.  The  whole  scene 
was  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  conceived. 
It  surpassed  all  his  ideas  of  the  business  and 
bustle  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  with  difficulty 
he  could  persuade  himself  that  it  was  not  all  a 
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dream.  Could  ic  be  real  i  Did  not  his  senses 
deceive  him  ?  And  if  not — if  what  he  saw  was 
an  actual  scene — if  it  was  only  an  every-day 
si^ht,  whence  could  the  vast  concourse  come 
from  ?  Where  were  they  proceeding  to  ?  What 
were  their  modes  of  earning  a  subsistence? 
How  could  they  pursue  their  .respective  avoca- 
tions amidst  so  much  bustle  and  confusion? 
These  were  questions  which  obtruded  them- 
selves on  his  mind ;  and  the  more  he  meditated 
on  them,  the  more  was  he  perplexed  at  the 
mysteries  of  metropolitan  life. 
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had  every  now  and  then  to  encounter  ui  con- 
sequence of  the  crowd,  he  niight  have  passed 
along  without  discovering  that  he  had  not  the 
pavement  to  himself:  so  powerful  are  the 
eSSscts  of  habit. 
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TUte  Cogen'  HiU — Asoonot  of  the  origin,  appMniMe,  and 
lUituR  of  the  place — A  ludiorma  ineideoL 

Every  da;  of  the  first  fortnight  was  diligentij 
improved  b;  Joseph  in  visiting  the  principal 
places  of  resort  for  strangers.  But  he  was  not 
one  that  would  be  satisfied  with  seeing  the  ordi- 
nary sights;  he  wanted  to  witness  human  na- 
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He  did  not  remember  the  Dame  of  the  place, 
but  his  description  of  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, enabled  an  acquaintance  at  once  to 
point  oat  the  debating  assembly  into  which  he 
was  desirous  of  being  introduced. 

**  Oh,  it  is  the  Cogers*  HaU  you  mean,*'  re- 
marked his  friend. 

"  That  is  the  name  of  the  place,**  observed 
Joseph.     **  In  what  part  of  London  is  it  ?  ** 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Bride's 
ChuTCh.** 

Let  us  go  together,*'  said  Mr.  Jenkins. 
I  have  no  objection,"  returned  the  other. 
Shall  we  go  to-night  ?  '* 
If  yon  wish  it ;  but  this  being  Thursday, 
will  not  be  a  good  night.** 

''  Is,  then,  one  night  better  than  pother  ?** 

**  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  very  great  difference." 

"  Which  is  the  best  night?" 

"  Saturday  night.  On  that  night  the  place 
is  crowded.  In  fact  Saturday  night  is  always  a 
field  night  in  the  Cogers'  Hall." 
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"  Suppose,  then,  we  appoint  Satuiday  night 
next." 

"  Agreed." 

Joseph's  frimd  kept  his  appoiDtmeDt,  and  to 
the  Cogers'  Hall  they  proceeded.  But,  before 
following  them  thither,  let  ui  pause  for  a  little, 
and  endeavour  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  place. 

Cogers'  Hall  can  boast  of  a  veiy  respectable 
antiqui^;  perhaps  there  is  no  other  place  in 
the  countiy  appropriated  to  discussions  of  the 
same  kind,  that  lias  existed  for  an  t-qual  pc'riod. 
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gitatora,  or  reflectors,  on  the  political  erents  of 
the  day. 

A  number  of  individuals,  who  have  afterwards 
risen  to  great  distinction,  have  made  their  first 
appearance,  as  public  speakers,  in  Cogers'  Hall. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  name  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alderman  Waithman,  twice  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  the  city. 

The  room  in  which  the  Cogers  meet  is  not 
htrge.  It  is  not  capaUe  of  containing  more 
than  from  fifty  to  sixty  persons,  with  any  de- 
gree of  comfort,  though  a  much  larger  number 
often  cram  themselves  into  it. 

The  Cogers  always  muster  most  strongly  on 
occasions  of  great  political  excitement.  On  such 
occasions,  even  on  the  evenings  of  the  other 
days  of  the  week,  as  well  as  on  that  of  Saturday, 
the  Hall  is  often  crowded  in  every  part.  Every 
one  is  naturally  anxious  to  express  his  opinions 
on  the  state  of  public  affairs  in  all  great  political 
conjunctures.     It  is  only  at  such  seasons  that 
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the  inveterate  political  character  of  the  Cogen 
is  seen  in  its  proper  light.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  eamestness  of  their  manner  in  commenting 
on  the  conduct  of  public  men,  except  in  maiCi- 
CB^g  their  chops,  steaks,  Welsh  rabbits,  or  an; 
of  the  other  good  things  which  grace  the  ever 
ampl;>8upplied  larder  of  the  landlord.  In  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  few  of  the  fi-atemity  re- 
joicing in  the  reputation  of  crack  speakers,  are 
allowed  to  monopolize  the  greater  part  of  the 
orator;  to  themselves.  Not  so  when  there  is 
great  political  excitement   out  of  doors, — the 
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vote  by  ballot,  the  eztenaioii  of  the  niffirage, 
the  ebortening  of  the  duratkni  of  Parliaments, 
and,  indeed)  against  all  fiurther  progresi  in  the 
road  to  additional  reform.  That  was  a  circum- 
atanoe  which  could  not  fail  to  call  forth  the 
Cogers  from  the  retirement  of  private  life.  Ac- 
car&kglj  there  was  a  numerous  attendance,  all 
eager  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  then  Home 
Secretaiy;  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  the  pod* 
tion  may  appear,  the  r&rj  excess  of  the  general 
— I  may  say,  universal — anxiety  which  prevailed 
on  this  occasion  in  Cogers'  Hall,  to  play  the 
orator,  almost  entirely  prevented  anything  wor* 
thy  of  the  name  of  public  speaking  taking  place. 
We  may  be  asked,  ''How  could  this  be?'* 
We  wiU  answer  the  question  in  as  few  words  as 
possible.  Well,  then,  the  truth  was,  that  so 
eager  were  the  Cogers  to  give  vent  to  their  Ra» 
dicalism  at  so  mamentous  a  national  crisis,  that 
they^  endeavoured  to  ^leak  by  the  dosen  at  a 
time.  The  only  evil  was^  that  the  audience,  not 
having  indmdaally  a  couple  of  dosen  ears,  so  as 
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to  tend  two  to  each  orator,  could  not  bear  a 
word  of  what  was  Baid.  Sometimes,  indeed,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  speakers  actually  outnumbered 
the  hearers.  The  Babelish  character  of  the 
eloquence  was  such,  that  hardly  any  of  the 
speakers  themselves  heard  what  they  were  say- 
ing. The  evil,  consequently,  soon  cured  itself; 
and  eventually,  from  having  twelve  or  fourteen 
orators  all  at  once  endeavouring  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  remaining  Cogers,  there  were 
scarcely  any  speaking  at  all. 

Here  let  us  state  a  fact  which  is  highly  in 
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the  moment  *'  My  Orand  *'  opened  his  mouth, 
there  was  a  profound  and  universal  silence  in 
the  Hall.  He  made  some  pointed  observations 
on  the  conduct  of  Lord  John  Russell, — which 
observations  were  loudly  cheered.  These  were 
divided  into  three  speeches.  The  first  was 
delivered  standing,  and  was  as  long  as  the  re- 
maining two;  both  of  which  were  uttered  while 
he  retained  his  ritting  posture  in  the  chair.  It 
should  also  be  stated  that,  while  delivering  him- 
self of  the  two  short  orations,  "  My  Grand " 
kept  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  continued,  by 
some  means  or  other,  which  are  probably  un- 
known to  anybody  but  himself,  to  speak  and 
smoke  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  part  of  his 
duty  he  performed  as  well  as  if  the  capability  of 
doing  it  had  been  one  of  the  ordinations  of 
nature, — ^which  everybody  knows  is  not  the  fact. 
It  was  impossible  to  help  admiring  the  regularity 
with  which  the  president  of  the  Cogers  took 
advantage  of  the  necessary  pause  in  his  oration, 
while  the  Hall  was  resounding  with  the  plaudits 
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with  which  his  eloquence  was  greeted,  to  emit 
the  inconvimiently  lar^  collecdons  of  smoke 
which  had  "  takeo  place  "  in  his  mouth.  It  was 
as  grattfying  to  us  to  witness  the  "  smoke  which 
so  gracefully  curled "  above  "  My  Grand's  ** 
head,  in  these  pauses  in  hia  orations,  as  the 
dieers  of  the  Co^^ers  must  have  been  to  him. 
It  is  pleasant  to  hear  him  speak ;  but  half  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  would  be  lost,  if  his 
audience  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  see  him. 
He  never  comes  to  what  he  conceiTes  a  point, 
without    accoinpanving    the    iast    word    with    . 
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wit  in  others^     '*  My  Grand*'  speaks  repeatedly 
hknaelf^  and  is  the  cause  of  oratory  in  his  brother 
Cogers.     When  he  is  anxious  for  a  discussion 
on  any  given  point,  he  has  only  to  commence  it 
himself,  or  (as  he  calls  it)  give  *'a  toast,'*  to 
insure  a  regular  succession  of  speakers.     There 
can  be  no  question  that,  but  for  him,  there 
would  not  be  half  the  oratory  in  Cogers'  Hall 
which  18  heard    in    that    interesting  locality* 
Hie  occupation  of  the  members,  were  he  un- 
happily absent,  would  chiefly  consist  in  masti* 
eating  Welsh  rabbits,  and  swilling  Bonifuce's 
bottled  stout ;   which  last  article  the  Cogers,  tp 
a  man,  declared  to  be  unrivalled.     Those  who 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  will  remember 
that  on  one  evening  in  November,  1838,  seeing 
an   unwonted    dulness    in    the    Hall,    and    a 
manifest  indisposition  in  the  countenances  of 
die  Cogers  to  play  the  Demosthenes  of  the 
e^rening,   '*  My  Grand "  started    to  his  legs, 
and,   after   a   few    introductory   observations, 
propooed,  as  the  subject  of  discussion,  '*  The 
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Reform  of  the  Reform  Bill."  The  announce- 
ment waa  received  with  thunders  of  applauBe : 
its  effect,  indeed,  was  electrical.  Ciders  started 
up  to  speak  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  you 
would  have  thought  at  one  time  they  would 
"stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom."  Did  we  atcy  nic- 
cession  ?  That  is  not  the  proper  word.  They 
started  up  in  half-dozens,  and  a  most  interest- 
ing and  animated  discussion  ensued.  There  is 
one  indication  wtuch  "  My  Grand"  always 
gives  of  his  intention  to  speak,  about  balf-a- 
;  before  he  bcL'ins.  which  is.  putiiiig  lii; 
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speak  in  the  course  of  the  eTening — iiiYariahly 
adjust  his  pipe  in  the  particular  way  we  have 
mentioned. 

When  it  happens  (which  it  seldom  does)  that 
neither  "  My  Grand*'  nor  his  deputy  enters  the 
Hall  in  time  to  take  the  chair^  any  person  pre- 
sent is  eligible  to  the  office  of  president  for  the 
evenings  in  the  event  of  a  motion  for  his  being 
chosen  to  it,  being  made  and  carried.  On  such 
occasions,  if  a  stranger  be  in  the  room,  a  hoax 
is  played  off  at  his  expense,  by  his  being 
elected  president  for  the  evening,  and  then 
made  to  pay  a  certain  penalty  for  the  honour. 
A  short  time  ago,  a  Yorkshireman,  remarkable 
for  his  money-getting  and  money-keeping  pro- 
pensities, who  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Cogers,  and  was  consequently  anxious  to  see 
what  sort  of  animals  they  were,  determined,  on 
the  very  first  night  of  his  arrival  in  town,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  their  HalL  He  was  accompanied 
by  two  friends — one  of  them,  Mr.  Huggins,  as 
celebrated  for  his  waggeries  as  for  his  literary 
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abilitiea,  which  are  certainly  very  grreat.  Seeing 
the  cbalr  emp^  on  their  entrance,  and  it  being 
past  the  usual  time  of  "My  Grand's"  aniTal, 
the  wag  had  scarcely  taken  his  seat  when  he 
rose  and  said — "Gentlemen,  seeing  the  chair 
unoccupied,  I  have  infinite  pleasure  in  rising  to 
propose  that  we  choose,  ss  our  president  for 
the  evening,  my  very  worthy  and  esteemed 
friend,  Mr.  John  Rogers,  who  sits  on  my  right. 
He  has  never  been  here  before;  indeed,  this 
is  the  first  day  he  has  ever  put  foot  in  the 
metropolis, 
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will  make  an  admirable  chairman.  (Loud 
cheers,  aiqidst  which  Mr.  Rogers,  as  he  himself 
afterwards  remarked,  blushed  *'  profoundly/* 
and  held  down  his  head.)  Without  one  word  of 
fiurther  pre&ce,  therefore,  I  propose  that  Mr. 
Rogers  do  take  the  chair." 

"I  second  the  motion  with  all  my  heart,*' 
aaid  the  other  friend  of  Mr.  Rogers^ 

The  question  was  put,  and  carried  amidst 
acclamations,  which  almost  threatened  to  cause 
aa  explosion  of  the  Hall. 

The  artist  then  took  Mr.  Rogers  by  the 
hand,  and  conducted  him  to  the  chair  with  an 
edifying  observance  of  etiquette. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Rogers,  betaking 
himself  to  his  legs,  after  he  had  graced  the 
chair  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  sitting  posture — 
'*  gentlemen,  I  do  assure  you  that  this  is  a  most 
unexpected,  as  it  soortainly  is  a  most  un- 
deserved, honour.  When  I  coom  to  Lunnun 
this  morning,  I  never  dreamt  of  any  such  dis- 
tinction being  conferred  upon  me.     I  will,  gen- 

VOL.  I.  c 


jiivtv-,     \^v^in.:     illCi 


''  Mr.  ClKiirnian,"  said  Mr.  ] 
have  great  reason  to  be  proud  < 
honourable  position  to  which  ] 
elevated  by  the  unanimous  vot 
the  loudest  acclamations,  of  this 
able — ^indeed,  I  may  say  philos< 
Wage." 

Mr*  Rogers  made  a  low  bow,  p 
his  breast,  while  his  physiognon 
of  very  ample  proportions,  de 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  from  the  i 
brow  to  the  lower  extremity  of  hi 

''  But,  Mr*  Chairman,**  continu 
gins,  '^something  more  than  m 
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Mr.  Rogera  started  at  the  word  penal^,  and 
then  looked  marvellously  grave. 

''A  small  penalty  is  always  imposed  on  any 
gentleman  who  has,  for  the  first  time,  conferred 
upon  him  the  distinguished  honour  which  you 
have  this  evening  received,  amidst  universal 
snd  deafening  applause.    That  penalty  is  " 

Here  John  looked  as  if  he  would  burst,  from 
the  intensity  of  his  anxiety  to  learn  what  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  penalty  were. 

"  That  penal^^,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  placing 
of  five  guineas  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  {(x 
the  purpose  of  getting  your  portrait  taken  to 
hang  on  the  walls  of  this  room.'* 

Mr.  Rogers  stood  aghast.  He  was  too  con- 
founded to  utter  a  word. 

"But,**  resumed  Mr.  Huggins,  with  the 
greatest  possible  gravity — "  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if,  from  delicacy  or  other  considerations,  you 
have  any  objection  to  your  likeness  being 
taken  and  affixed  to  these  walls,  you  can  escape 
that  penalty. by  submitting  to  another,  which, 
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considering  that  less  than  the  usual  number  of 
members  are  present  to-night,  will  prove  much 
lighter  than  the  one  already  mentioned." 

Mr.  Rogers  began  to  breathe  more  freel;. 

"  That  penalty,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  that 
the  gentlemen  now  present  have  the  privilege 
of  ordering  anything  of  the  waiter  they  pleaae, 
to  the  extent  of  a  shilling  each,  at  your  ex- 
pense. It  is  for  yourself,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
make  your  choice." 

"  Moost  (must)  I  pay  either  penal^?"  groaned 
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accept  the  latter  altematiye  at  once.  And  you 
may  think  yourself  exceedingly  fortunate  that 
there  is  not  a  full  attendance  to-night;  as,  in 
that  case,  you  would  have  had,  instead  of  fifty 
shillings,  to  pay  five  pounds*** 

''If  you  take  my  advice,  Mr.  Chairman," 
said  John*s  other  friend,  "joSx  will  decide  in 
favour  of  the  latter  penalty  at  once;  for 
see,*'  he  added,  pointing  to  the  wall,  ''out  of 
the  many  hundreds  who  have  been  chosen  as 
you  have  this  night,  and,  consequently,  incurred 
the  penalty  annexed  to  the  high  honour,  only 
those  three  chose  to  have  their  portraits  taken ; 
all  the  others  preferred  the  second  alterna- 
tive. 

"  Yes,  and  those  three  woixld  have  done  the 
same,  only  they  knew  they  had  exceedingly 
handsome  countenances,  of  which  they  were 
very  vain.  The  portrait  of  any  one  not  having 
a  handsome  face  would  look  horrible,  by  con- 
trast, if  placed  beside  them." 

This  decided  Mr.  Rogers;  he  hesitated  no 
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longer.  He  was  the  pTOprietor  of  one  of  the 
most  ugly  Usages  wliich  anybody  ever  wit- 
nessed, and,  what  was  more,  waa  aeniible  of 
the  fact.  "'Waiter!"  he  shouted  most  lustily, 
though  the  functionary  wanted  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  hint.    "Wiuterl" 

"  Coming,  sir." 

"  How  many  g^itlemen  axe  there  here  i" 

"  Besides  yourself,  sir  ?" 

"  Besides  myself." 

"One,   two,  three*  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
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"Waiter!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Bring  me  a  glass  of  brandy-and-water." 

Mr.  Rogers  paid  his  £2  10s.,  with  a  trifle  to 
the  waiter.  The  usual  speechification  was  pro- 
ceeded with ;  but  the  expenditure  of  his  money 
deprived  him  of  all  the  pleasure  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  derived  firom  the  distinction  of 
being  chairman*  He  vacated  the  chair  at  an 
early  hour,resolved  that  he  would  never  again 
cross  the  threshold  of  Cogers*  Hall,  and  in- 
wardly heaping  maledictions  on  the  heads  of 
the  friends  who  had  ''taken  him  in**  in  a 
double  sense. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Jnieph,  ueing  Ihc  □eeeoit}',  renolvti  to  do  tomething  for  hit 
own  lupport^ — Delenninet,  wilh  th«t  riew,  on  the  publio*- 
tian  of  a  poem  entitled  "The  Univene "— Calli  on  ths 
prince  of  puhliahen,  to  oSei  bim  the  minuicript — Ii  dii- 
■ppointed  !□  not  obtaining  an  inteniew — Retumi  home, 
and  senilj  the  manuacrlpt  for  the  bibliopoU'i  inipection — 
The  reaulL 

Before  Joaeph  had  been  man;  weeks  in  the 
metropolia,  he  discoTered  that  his  limited  funds 
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disappearing^  and  feeling  that  he  was  thrown  en- 
tirely on  his  own  resources,  began  to  think  se- 
riously of  what  he  was  to  do.  He  had  written 
a  poem,  when  in  his  twentieth  year,  on  a 
Teiy  comprehensive  subject,  and  one,  more- 
o?er,  of  universal  and  enduring  interest:  the 
subject  was  "  The  Universe,"  and  that  he  pro- 
posed to  be  the  title  of  the  book.  Hitherto,  the 
poem  had  lain  in  imdisturbed  repose  in  his 
trunk :  it  had  never  been  offered  to  any  pub- 
lisher ;  in  fEu^t,  there  was  no  publisher  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  to  whom  it  could  be  offered. 
The  only  individuals  who  had  seen  ^*  The  Uni- 
verse,'' were  a  few  private  finends,  and,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case,  they  were  rapturous  in  their  ad- 
miration of  it*  They  were  unanimous  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  was  destined  at  once  to  raise 
the  author  to  the  highest  distinction  at  which 
a  literary  man  could  aspire — ^to  place  him,  in- 
deed, on  a  level  with  Shakspeare  and  Milton ; 
and  to  procure  him  that  competence,  if  not  for- 
tune, which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  a 

c  2 
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first-rate  litem;  reputatioD.  He  therefiwe  re- 
solved on  applying  himself,  in  the  first  itutanoe, 
to  the  disposal  of  his  manoscript  to  a  "  jetfee^ 
able  publisher ;"  not  doubting  that  the  name  it 
would  get  him,  immediately  on  its  publicatipn, 
would  at  once  insure  him  a  market  for  what- 
ever else  be  might  write,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose. 

Joseph  therefore  determined  on  catling  per- 
sonally, next  morning,  with  his  manuscript,  on 
the  prince  of  poetic  publishers.  "Who  that  gen- 
?e<i  not  he-   more  particuloi 
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that  were  the  shades  of  Shakspearei  Pope^ 
Tlnmison,  and  others — ^MUton,  haying  been 
Uindin  his  hitter  years^  is  necessarily  out  of  the 
qneition — cognizant  of  the  elegance  with  which 
modem  works  are  brought  out,  they  would 
wuh  that  the  period  of  their  appearance  in  the 
world  had  been  deferred  until  near  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  this  is  a  digres* 
suhl 

Joseph,  according  to  the  resolution  he  had 
formed,  called,  the  following  morning,  with 
the  manuscript  of  "  The  Universe  **  in  his 
pocket,  on  the  Leviathan  bibliopole.  He  found 
two  cabriolets  and  a  carriage  at  the  door  of  his 
business  premises,  which,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  situated  in  a  fashionable  street  at  the  West 
End.  He  entered,  and  inquired  whether  Mr. 
Harold  was  at  home. 

*'  Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please,"  said  a  gen- 
tlemanly-looking young  man  behind  the  counter. 
**  I  only  want  a  few  words  with  him,'*  re- 
mariLed  Mr.  Jenkins* 
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"  Perhaps  you  would  send  up  your  card,  sir," 
suggested  the  other. 

Joseph  had  bo  card  to  send  up.  In  the  north 
of  Scotland,  cards  are  not  very  common  among 
young  persons,  not  even  among  the  younger 
branches  of  the  better  orders  of  socie^ ;  and  he 
was  not  aware,  that  in  London  a  card  is  almost 
as  indispensable  to  a  person  with  any  preten- 
sions to  respectability,  as  a  coat  or  hat. 

"  My  name,"  said  Joseph,  ingeniously  avoid- 
ing the  subject  of  the  card,  "  is  Mr.  Jenkins." 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Harold  himself: 
it  is  about  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  me." 

«  He  is  very  sorry,  sir ;  but  he  is  particularly 
engaged  at  present." 

"  Could  you  mention  any  other  hour  at  which 
I  should  be  likely  to  see  him  ?" 

"  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say ;  the  claims  on 
bis  time  are  so  many  and  urgent." 

"  I  wish  to  make  him  the  Jtrst  oflTer  of  a 
poem." 

"  A  poem,  and  by  a  Mr.  Jenkins !  a  name 
unknown  to  poetic  or  any  other  kind  of  &me ! " 
Both  the  individuals  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Harold  felt  instantaneously  relieved. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  write  to  Mr.  Harold  on 
the  subject  ?  "  suggested  the  elder  of  the  two. 
"  That  would  be  your  best  course,"  remarked 

the  other. 
"Very  good;  well,  I  shall  write  to  him.  Good 

morning,  gentlemen. ' 
"  Good  morning,  sir." 
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Joseph  returned  home  with  his  manuscript. 
The  polite  conduct  of  the  young  men  prevented 
his  seeing  anything  unpromising  in  the  inter- 
view with  them;  while  nothing  un&vourable 
could  be  inferred  as  regarded  Mr.  Harold 
himself,  he  being  not  only  so  piessingty  en- 
gaged as  to  be  inaccessible  at  the  time,  but 
ignorant  of  the  great  poetic  prize  which  Joseph 
meant  to  place  within  his  reach.  Had  he  only 
known  that  it  was  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  author  of 
"  The  Universe,"  who  was  desirous  of  seeing 
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Urn  at  Periodical  Stzeet,  but  found  him  too 

deeply  engaged  to  be  accessible.    He  added, 

that  the  object  of  his  visit  was,  to  offer  him  the 

maniucript  of  **  The  Umverse/*  a  poem  which 

would  extend  to  800  pages,  and  would  sell  for 

balf-a-guinea   without    illustrations,    but    for 

which    a    guinea   might,  with    propriety,   be 

char^,  if  liberally  and  tastefully  illustrated. 

He  now  begged  to  send  the  manuscript  for  his 

inspection,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him 

in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  stating  what  he 

would  be  disposed  to  give  for  it. 

On  the  third  day,  Joseph  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Harold,  along  with  his  manuscript, 
thanking  him  for  the  offer  of  his  poem  of  "  The 
Universe,'*  but  regretting  that  it  was  not  in 
hiB  power  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

Joseph  was  confounded  at  this.  Not  in  his 
power  to  avail  himself  of  it!  Why,  what  was 
to  prevent  him,  if  he  felt  so  inclined  ?  It  could 
only  be  the  want  of  will,  not  the  want  of 
power,  that  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the 
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offer.  And  that  a  man  should  be  indispoaed  to  ' 
avail  himself  of  such  an  opportunity  as  might 
never  again  present  itself,  was,  indeed,  pasmng 
strange.  "  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the 
matter;  indeed  there  must,"  reasoned  Joseph. 
"  Ah ! "  stud  he,  suddenly  dropping  his  hand 
on  his  head  after  a  few  moments'  abstraction — 
"  ah !  I  see  how  it  is ;  he  has  not  read  the 
manuscript;  be  has  too  hastily  inferred  that  it 
is  of  the  same  common-place  character  as  most 
of  the  poetry  of  the  day.     He  must  be  unde- 
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potUivdy  declining  the  publication  of  the 
work ;  and  adding  that,  though  the  whole  of  the 
poem  had  not  been  read,  enough  of  it  had  been 
peraaed  to  justify  the  resolution  not  to  under- 
take its  publication*. 

The  rejected  manuscript  arriyed,  on  this 
occasion,  .at  a  most  unseasonable  moment ;  for, 
just  as  the  energetic  knock  of  the  messenger 
who  brought  it  was  heard  at  the  door,  the 
author  was  in  deep  debate  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  whether  he  ought  to  accept  £500  for  it; 
assuming  that  Mr.  Harold  would  be  so  defi- 
cient in  liberality  as  to  ofier  so  moderate  a 
sum. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  surprise  the  reader  to 
be  told,  that  he  felt  considerably  mortified  at 
the  result  of  his  second  application  to  the 
prince  of  publishers.  He  had  no  doubt  of 
speedily  meeting  with  some  more  discerning 
bibliopole,  who  would  feel  but  too  happy  in 
bringing  out  a  work  which  would  not  only 
prove  the  source  of  ample  profit  to  him,  but 
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nise  his  leputntioii  as  a  publisher.  Still  he 
could  not  divest  Ms  mind  of  die  onpleaaantneBS 
arising  firom  the  leflection,  that  die  work  would 
not  possess  the  adTsntages  and  the  eddt  of 
being  ushered  into  the  world  under  the  aus- 
pices of  him  who  had  brought  out  the  works 
of  two  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Tboogh  diiappointed  with  the  result  of  his  first  effort  to  dit- 
poK  of  his  poem,  Joseph  renews  the  sttempt  with  another 
auaent  publisher — ^Wsits  on,  and  is  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with,  the  latter — His  mode  of  dealing  with  authors— 
The  nature  and  result  of  the  interriew. 

While  the  finiitless  attempt  which  we  have 
just  recorded  was  being  made  to  induce  Mr. 
Harold  to  purchase  the  manuscript  of  **  The 
Universe/'  the  finances  of  the  author,  as  will 
be  easily  supposed,  were  becoming  lower  and 
lower  every  day*     As  a  question  of  pounds, 
ihillings,  and  pence,  and  wholly  without  refer- 
ence to  the  reputation  he  so  confidently  ex- 
pected to  obtain  for  it,  it  now  became  a  point 
of  urgent  importance  that  Mr.  Jenkins  should 
lose  no  time  in  procuring  a  purchaser.      He 
therefore  resolved  to  renew  the  effort  without 
delay.    Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  he 
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called  on  Mr.  Fiction,  anoUier  publisher  of 
celebrity,  tx>  submit  his  manuscript  to  him. 
Mr.  Fiction's  plan  of  doing  business  differed 
materially  &om  that  pursued  by  Mr.  Harold. 
Proud  of  his  aristocratic  connexions,  the  latter 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  see  any  person  who  was 
not  himself  the  possessor  of  a  title;  or  who  came 
without  an  introduction  &om  some  aristocrstic 
acqu^ntance.  Mere  merit  was  nothing  in  his 
eyes.  Even  a  second  Shatspeare,  coming  to 
him    without    the    recommendation    of   some 
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there  might  be  merit  in  a  book,  though  no  no- 
ble blood  ran  in  the  author's  veins.  In  support 
of  tlus  hypothesis,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mus- 
ing orer,  in  his  own  mind,  the  names  of  many 
of  the  greatest  men  tliat  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced— all  of  whom  had  no  distinctions  of  birth 

ornnk  to  boast  o£ 

His  plan,  therefore,  was,  to  grant  personal 
interviews  to  all  who  called  upon  him,  lest  some 
of  them — and,  possibly,  the  least  likely  in  ap- 
pearance— ^might  have  some  "happy  idea"  to 
suggest,  or  promising  proposal  to  make.     But, 
in  order  that  there  should  be  no  undue  expen- 
diture of  time  with  literary  men,  from  whom, 
after  hearing  their  propositions,  he  saw  no  rea- 
son to  expect  *'  anything  to  his  advantage,"  he 
had  given  standing  orders  to  one  of  his  clerks  to 
enter  the  apartment  precisely  five  minutes  after 
the  interview  had  commenced,  and  to  say,  **  A 
gentleman  wants  to  see  you,  sir.*'    If  the  work 
which  the  other  party  had  to  propose  for  pub- 
lication did  not  appear  to  Mr.  Fiction  a  promis- 
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ing  speculation,  be  deaired  his  derk  to  usher 
the  imaginary  gentleman  "into  an  adjwiing 
room,"  adding,  "  111  be  with  him  this  nKBoent ;" 
and  then  rising,  and  taming  to  the  author,  he 
would  make  a  low  how,  and  express  a  hope 
that  be  would  excuse  bim.  Of  course  there  wu 
no  alternative  fur  the  poor  literuy  man,  but  to 
walk  himself  out  of  the  room,  Mr.  fiction  po- 
litely accompanying  bim  to  the  door.  I^  on  the 
other  band,  the  bibliopole  liked  the  "  idea" — 
for  that  is  the  technical  word  when  an  author  has 
any  promising  work  to  piopoac-  for  publication 
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take  courage,  and  try  to  make  for  himself  the 
best  tenns  he  can. 

Joseph  presented  himself  on  the  morning  for- 
merly mentioned,  outside  the  counter  of  Mr. 
Fiction's  bibliopolic  premises.     His  name  was 
intimated  in  the  usual  way ;  and  the  party  mak- 
ing the  intimation  immediately  returned,  and 
desired  him  to  walk  up  to  Mr.  Fiction's  room* 
He  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  enter- 
prising bibliopole,  and  politely  asked  to  take  a 
dudr. 
"Grood  morning,  sir.'* 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Fiction." 

"  You  have  come,  I  presume  " 

"I  have  come  to  propose  to  you  the  publi- 
cation of  a  work  " 

"  A  work  of  fiction,  in  three  vols."  interposed 
the  spirited  bibliopole. 

**  No,  sir,  a  work  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  a  slight  dash  of  self- 
importance  in  his  manner,  as  if  he  considered 
a  work  of  fiction  to  be  unworthy  his  genius. 
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"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  remariced  Mr. 
Fiction,  apologetically;  "  a,  work  of  travels, 
perhaps." 

"  No,  sirj  cettainlj  not,  Mr.  Fiction.  It  is 
a  work  on  a  theme  of  universal  and  enduring 
interest,  and  not  referring  to  anj  particulw 
country  or  time." 

" A  theme"  ejaculated  Mr., Fiction  to  him- 
self. "  A  theme !  That  is  a  word  which  very 
few  of  my  authors  ever  use.  '  Plots,'  *  stories,' 
'incidents,'  'heroes,' '  heroines,'  'denouements,' 
and   so  forth,  are  quite  familiar  to  my  ears; 
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whether  *  The  UniTerse '  be  the  subject  or  the 
tide  of  your  proposed  work.'* 

"It  is  both,  sir,*'  said  Mr«  Jenkins,  empha- 
tically. 

"  Oh !     And  how  many  volumes  do  you  pro- 
pose making  it?** 
"Only  one.*' 

"  Only  one !  We  are  not  fond  of  publishing 
wwks  in  only  one  volume;  we  always  prefer 
three;  because  the  expense  of  advertising  three 
vohimes  is  no  greater  than  the  expense  of  ad- 
i^erdsing  one.  Could  you  not,  at  any  rate, 
spin  it  out  to  two  volumes,  supposing  that,  on 
examination,  I  approve  of  the  work  ?  '* 

"Oh,  dear  no,  sir;  I  could  not  do  that. 
Spin  it  out!  Why,  to  add  a  single  line  to  it 
would  completely  spoil  it." 

"  It  is  a  work  of  light  or  miscellaneous  lite- 
tatore,  is  it  not?**  inquired  Mr.  Fiction,  half 
dubiously. 

"Certainly  not,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jenkins, 
mouthing  the  words  in  a  particular  manner,  and 

VOL.  I.  D 
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looking  as  if  he  deemed  die  questioii  sn  im- 
proper reflection  on  the  constitution  of  bis 
mind,  and  the  purpose  to  which  he  had  applied 
his  talents. 

"  Not  a  work  of  fiction  ;  not  a  book  of  tr»> 
vels;  nor  consisting  of  light  or  misceUaneoua 
literatuie!  Fray,  then,  Mr.  Jenkins,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  inform  me  what  u  the  nature 
of  your  proposed  work ! " 

"  It  is  a  poem,  sir ;  the  volume  will  consist  of 
one  great  poem,  sir,"  repUed  Mr.  Jenkins,  em- 
phatically, and  with  a  dash  of  self-conseqw 
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of  aD ordinary  class;  neither,  I  flatter  myself,  is 
the  subject  treated  in  an  ordinary  manner.  The 
numiucript  has  been  seen  by  a  number  of  com- 
petent judges,   and  they,  one  and  all,  declare 

that  they  never  saw  anjrthing  that  could  " 

Joseph  was  interrupted  in  the  delivery  of  his 
KQtence  by  the  abrupt  self-introduction  of  the 
derk,  with  the  usual  announcement,  ''  A  gen- 
tleman wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 
"Show  him  into  another  room;  I'll  be  with 

Urn  presendy,"  said  Mr.  Fiction. 
And,  as  he  spoke,  he  rose  £rom  his  seat; 

vhich,  of  course,  Mr.  Jenkins  understood  to  be 

&  signal  for  him  to  do  the  same. 
"  Then,  Mr.  Fiction,"  observed  Mr.  Jenkins, 

slowly  taking  up  his  hat,  ''you  do  not  think  it 

advisable  to  undertake  the  publication  of  '  The 

Universe.' " 
"We  never  publish  any  poetry." 
''Then,  good  morning,  Mr.  Fiction." 
"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Jenkins." 


CHAPTER  V. 

H*lu*  ■  tliiid  ittsnipt  to  gtt  a  puiohuer  foi  hi*  mMBJcript — 
Fail*  u  before — BeioWei  to  publiih  the  woA  on  bit  own 
■ceounl — Some  leereti  vorth  koowtng  Teipeeting  ■ntbonfaip 
4iid  publiihing — Extent  of  the  ule  of  "The  Unitenc." 

This  looked  ominous;  and,  languiae  as  wu 
Mr.  Jenldns'  tempeiament,  he  began  to  have 
serious  apprehensions  that,  after  all,  he  should 
not  succeed  in  procuring  a  publisher  fiir  "  The 
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to  the  publisher  and  to  himself  but  procure  him 

a  name  in  the  liteiary  world,  which  would  induce 

the  bibliopoles  of  the  metropolis  to  pour  in 

their  solicitations'  to  him  to  honour  them  with 

the  publication  of  his  future  works.     Besides, 

the  daily  decreasing   condition  of  his  funds 

lendered  it  necessary  that  he  should  lose  no 

tone  in  getting  his  book  brought  out.     He 

therefore,  on  the  following  day,  called  on  a 

third  publisher,  in  the  hope  that  he  should  be 

more  successful  with  him  than  he  had  been  with 

either  of  the  former  two.    An  interview  was 

atked  for,  and  promptly  obtained.    Mr*  Jenkins 

stated  die  purport  of  his  visit     The  bibliopole 

smiled.    ^  Ah,  sir,  I  perceive  you're  not  much 

acquainted  with  the  literary  world  yet    You'll 

soon  see  the  folly  of  writing  poetry.** 

''I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,  sir," 
observed  Mr.  Jenkins,  pettishly. 

''Then  you  soon  will,  depend  on  it  You'll 
excuse  me,  sir,  but  I'm  very  much  engaged 
this  morning.'* 
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Of  course  this  was  a  hint,  which  there  wm 
no  mistaking,  that  our  hero's  presence  could  be 
dispensed  with,  and  he  accordingly  quitted  the 
place. 

The  unfeeling  manner  in  which  the  biblio- 
pole spoke  to  Joseph,  made  a  peinfol  impresnon 
on  his  mind.  And  no  wonder ;  for,  to  a  yoasg 
man  just  entering  on  metropolitan  li&,  and 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  ways'  of  the 
world,  it  was  a  piece  of  gratuitoos  haishneaB. 
He  might  not  only  have  civjlly  declined  the 
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pleasant  treatment  which  authors  too  often 
leceiye  at  the  hands  of  their  publiaheis.  Those 
who  would  like  to  see  some  striking  specimens 
of  such  treatment,  ought  to  consult  D'Israeli's 
*' Curiosities  of  Literature.'* 

Mr.  Jenkins,  though  still  on  equally  good 
terms  with  himself  as  a  poet  and  as  a  man  of 
general  talent,  and  not  thinking  a  whit  less 
bTourably  of  his  poem  on  ''The  Universe," 
now  hegan  to  feel  something  approaching  to 
despair.     Still,  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing with  the  poem — that  is,  as  he  fianded, 
getting  something  for  the  manuscript — ^not  only 
continued  as  pressing  as  before,  but  became 
more  and  more  urgent  every  hour.     While 
deliberating  that  night,  as  he  lay  restless  on  his 
bed,  and  when,  with  a  less  anxious  mind,  he 
would  have  been  sound  asleep,  as  to  what  he 
should  do  on  the  following  day,  it  occurred  to 
him,  that  he  had  heard  of  authors  publishing 
their  works  on  their  own  account.    He  was 
delighted  with  the  thought.    He  had  no  doubt 
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of  the  success  of  the  book :  it  could  not  fail  to 
be  admired  wherever  read,  and,  if  admired,  to 
command  a  remunerating  sale ;  while  there  wa* 
this  most  grateful  reflection,  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  in  the  power  of  publishers  to  insult 
him.  He  therefore  called  on  a  printer,  and 
received  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  paper 
and  printing  for  lOUO  copies;  the  volume  to 
consist  of  thirteen  sheets,  post  octavo,  which, 
BS  each  sheet  consists  of  twen^-four  pages, 
would  make  31S  pages.    The  estimate  given  by 
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called^  one  momingy  on  Mr.  Figure,  a  publisher 
in  the  dty.  "  Mr.  Figure,  I  beUeve,**  said  Mr. 
Jentins,  qn  entering  the  shop  of  the  former. 

'* Figure  is  my  name,"  remarked  the  bibliopole. 

"Mj  name  is  Jenkins.  I  have  come  to  pro« 
pose  a  work  of  mine  for  publication.'* 

Mr.  Figure  remained  silent  for  a  few  seconds, 
lodged  at  the  counter,  and  then  inquired, 
^' What  is  the  nature  of  the  work,  sir  ?** 

"A  poem,  entitled  *  The  Universe.'  " 

''Oh,  sir,"  said  the  bibliopole,  with  a  signi- 
ficant shake  of  the  head,  and  transferring  a 
book,  which  was  lying  on  the  counter,  to  one 
of  his  shelves,  *'  Oh,  sir,  I  should  no  more  think 
of  publishing  a  poem  than  of  attempting  to  fly. 
Honey  thrown  in  the  streets,  sir — ^money 
thrown  in  the  streets.  Though  Byron  himself 
were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and  come  and  offer 
me  the  manuscript  of  a  new  '  Childe  Harold, 
I  would  not  accept  it  as  a  present ;  it  would  fall 
9t]ll-bom  from  the  press.    There  is  no  such 

thing  now  as  a" 
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"But  this,"  interposed  Mr.  Jenkins,  "is  a 
poem  of  a  veiy  peculiar  character." 

"No  matter;  it  is  all  the  same,  ^fnypoem 
would  diop  still-bom  from  the  press.  Here  is 
no  taste  for  poetry  now-a-days.  No  publisher, 
depend  upon  it,  will  undertake  its  publication." 

"  But  I  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be  pub- 
lished at  your  expense,"  said  Mr.  Jenkins. 

"  Oh !  ah !  I  see — you  mean  to  publish  it  <m 
commission;"  and  Mr.  Figure's  countenance 
brightened  as  he  spoke. 

"Ida,  i 
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''And  you  account  to  the  author  for  all  sales 
at  tiade  price,  after  deducting  ten  per  cent " 
"Just  so,  sir.*' 

"Bat  you  quite  dishearten  me,  Mr.  Figure, 
bj  telling  me  that  no  poem  can  now-a-days 
iQcceed." 

"  Well,  perhaps  1  spoke  too  rashly  and 
without  due  limitations,  on  that  point.  More 
itrictly  speaking  I  ought,  possibly,  to  hare  said, 
that  poetry  in  general  does  not  now  succeed." 

"So  that  you  think  there  is,  at  least,  a  chance 
of  my  work  succeeding." 

"Oh,  certainly,  there  is  a  chance." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  say  so." 

"When,  Mr.  Jenkins,  will  the  work  be 
ready?" 

"  In  about  a  fortnight." 

"  I  hope  you  have  chosen  a  happy  title." 

"Every  one  assures  me  that  the  title  is  un- 
deniably good." 

"  Pray  what  may  it  be  ?  " 

" '  The  Universe.' " 
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"  Oh !  excellent !  admirable  1  Nothing  conid 
be  better,"  exclaimed  the  bibliopole,  now  cheer- 
ing on  the  luckless  wight  of  a  poet,  and  having 
an  eye  to  the  profits  which  would  be  derivett 
from  the  adverdsementa,  and  the  service  it 
would  be  to  himself,  by  keeping  his  najoe 
before  the  public,  even  should  not  a  single 
copy  be  sold. 

"  Of  course  you'll  advertise  it  well,"  continued 
Mr.  Figure. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Jenkins,  "  111 
do  everything  I  can  that  way  to  bring  it  fairly 
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"Why,"  remarked  Mr,  Jenkins,  ''that  is 
more  than  I  can  conveniently  spare.  At  any 
nie,  in  the  first  instance,  suppose  we  say  half 
Aesom!'* 

''Very  well,  I  will  lay  it  out  judiciously,  as 
fiff  as  the  amount  will  go.*' 

''Then  I  vriH  call  with  the  money  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  you  can  begin  advertising  im- 
mediately." 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Figure;  and  Mr. 
Jenkins  wished  him  a  good  morning. 

The  ten  pounds  were  handed  to  Mr.  Figure, 
uid  a  succession  of  advertisements  appeared  in 
the  leading  daily  and  weekly  papers.  The  work 
itielf  followed  in  due  course.  By  this  time  the 
i^urces  of  Mr.  Jenkins  had  completely  dried 
up;  and  knowing  that,  however  successful  the 
^A  might  be,  some  weeks,  at  least,  would 
^Ispse  before  he  could  expect  any  return  from 
Iu8  publisher,  he  bethought  himself  of  applying 
to  a  friend  in  Scotland  for  the  loan  often  pounds 
for  a  few  weeks*     His  application  was  success- 
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fill ;  the  money  was  immediately  remitted  to 
liim;  and  he  resolved,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
"  rest  oc  his  oars  "  for  a  season,  to  watch  the 
pr<^ess,  which,  in  his  view,  was  but  another 
name  for  the  triumph,  of  his  work.  "  The  Uni- 
verse "  was  extensively  reviewed.  The  opinions 
of  the  critics  were  as  diversified  as  it  was  possi- 
ble for  opinions  to  be.  Some  of  them,  in  th« 
plenitude  of  their  admiration  of  the  poem, 
gravely  asserted  that  it  was  superior  to  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  or  to  anything  which  ever  proceeded 
from  Milton's  pen.     Others,  less  lofty  in  their 
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ments,  but  was  expressed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
oitics  with  whom  the  metropolis  abounds. 

Regarding  it  as  the  more  dignified  course 
not  to  make  any  inquiries  at  the  publisher's  as 
to  what  reception,  in  the  way  of  sale,  his  poem 
was  meeting  with,  until  after  it  had  been  some 
time  before  the  public,  Joseph  resolved  not  to 
call  on  the  former  until  the  expiration  of  the  six 
weeb,  the  term  for  which  he  had  obtained  the 
loan  of  the  ten  pounds.     Even  then  he  would 
We  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  sale  of  "  The 
Um?erse,'*  had  it  not  been  that  he  prided  him- 
self on  his  punctuality,  and  on  his  faithful  ful- 
filment of  any  promise  he  had  made.     He  felt 
that  his  countryman  in  Scotland,  who  had  ge- 
nerously advanced  him  the  ten  pounds,  at  a  time 
of  great  emergency,  had  the  best  right  to  ex- 
pect a  moiety  of  the  first  profits  of  the  work.   In 
ix  weeks  he  accordingly  called  on  Mr.  Figure 
to  inquire  how  matters  stood ;  having,  by  this 
time,  fully  decided,  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale. 
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after  he  Bhould  hare  remitted  Mb  fiieod's  ten 
pounds.  Mr.  Figure  was  all  civilly  to  MJ.  Jen- 
kins. "And  how  ia  'The  Universe'  doingf 
inquired  the  poet  "  It  has  been  exteniiTely 
reviewed,  and  in  sereral  journals  in  most  grati- 
fying terms,"  he  added. 

"  I'll  show  you  presently,"  answered  Mr. 
Figure,  advancing  to  his  desk,  and  snatching  up 
his  ledger. 

"  Ob,  don't  trouble  yourself  to  refer  to  your 
book ;  I  only  want  a  rough  guess,"  said  Sib. 
Jen  kill 
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Mr.  Jenkins  eagerly  glanced  his  eye  at  the 
folio  to  which  the  bibliopole  directed  his  atten- 
tion^ and  read  as  follows : — 

Funeia  Figure, 

Dr.  to  Mr.  Joseph  Jenkins. 

To  three  copies  of  "  The  Universe  "  (trsde 

price  7s.  2d.) £116 

Toeaaiiiiiision(lOpercent)  .   0    2    1| 


Amount  due  to  Mr.  Jenkins        0  19    4( 

The  blood  rushed  to  Mr.  Jenkins'  face ;  his 
eyes  were  seized  with  partial  blindness ;  a  sud- 
den dizziness  overtook  him,  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty he  could  retain  his  equilibrium.  When 
lie  had  slightly  recovered  his  self-possession,  he 
said,  «  Mr.  Figure." 

"  Sir." 

"  Surely  there  must  be  some  mistake  here." 

"  No  mistake^  Mr.  Jenkins." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  these  are  all 
4e  copies  of  *  TTie  Universe'  you  have  sold." 

"I do,  sir." 

"  It's  impossible." 
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"  It's  true,"  remarked  Mr.  Figure,  with  im- 
perturbable coolness. 

Mr.  Jenkiiia  inwardly  groaned. 

"  Shall  I  pay  you  the  nineteen  aod  fburpence 
facthing  just  now  ?"  said  Mr,  Figure. 

"Mr.  Figure,  do  you  mean  to  insult  me, 
sir  ?  "  answered  Mr.  Jenkins,  with  connderable 
indignation. 

"  Not  at  all;  by  no  means;  only  a  business 
question,  sir,"  remarked  the  bibliopole,  with 
the  most  perfect  nonchalance. 

"  We  can  settle  at  some  other  time.     Tou 
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"What  can  be  the  cause  of  bo  decided  a 
More?"  pursued  the  poet. 

*•  Oh,  it  is  very  obvious." 

" Pny  what  may  it  be?"  said  Mr.  Jenkins, 
eagerly. 

"  Why,  sir,  simply  this — that  your  poem  is  too 
good:  you  are  a  century  in  advance  of  the  age." 

Mr.  Jenkins  drew  his  hand  across  his  chin, 
and  deUvered  himself  of  a  ''  Hem!"  He  felt 
that  this  was  praise,  certainly ;  but,  then,  what 
was  praise  without  pudding?  He  could  not  live 
on  his  publisher's  praise. 

''Your  poem,  sir,"  resumed  the  bibliopole, 
''  will  be  admired  by  posterity ;  it  wiU  call  forth 
nnqoalified  " 

"But,  Mr.  Figure,"  interrupted  Mr.  Jen- 
Uns,  never  questioning  the  soundness  of  the 
bibliopole's  judgment,  nor  doubting  the  truth 
of  his  predictions — "but,  Mr.  Figure,  what  am 
1  to  do  in  the  meantime?  I  cannot  subsist  on 
the  admiration  of  posterity;  I  cannot  live  on 
prospective  praise ;  I  must  have" 
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"  Is  Mr.  Fi^re  withiii  ?"  inquired  a  Btranger, 
who  had  entered  the  shop,  before  Me.  Jenkini 
had  completed  his  sentence. 

"  My  name  is  Figure,"  answered  the  biblio- 
pole. 

"  I  have  called  for  the  purpose  of  conanlt- 
ing  you  about  the  publication  of  a  volnme  of 
poems." 

"  Mr.  Jenkins,  would  you  do  me  the  &TOor 
to  call  upon  me  oay  time  to-moirow  1 "  sfud  the 
bibliopole,  addressing  himself  to  the  authoi  of 
■'  The  Universe."  The  latter,  perceiving  at  once 


CHAP.  VI. 

Mr.  Jcokmt  determmes  for  erer  to  abjure  writing  poetryi 
nd  aefcr  again  to  publish  on  his  own  account— Wishes 
to  beeooie  a  parliamentary  reporter. 

Th£  result  of  our  hero's  literary  speculation, 
WIS  a  determination  never  to  indite  another  line 
of  poetry ;  and  never  again,  in  the  event  of  his 
becoming  the  author  of  any  prose  production, 
to  be  his  own  publisher. 

He  farther  determined  that  he  would  not, 
for  some  considerable  time,  again  turn  his 
tbougfats  to  authorship  of  any  kind.  The  little 
taste  he  had  already  had  of  that,  was  sufficient 
to  inspire  him  with  a  distaste  for  it,  at  least  for 
&  season.  He  saw,  judging  from  the  experience 
be  had  had,  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that 
authorship  on  his  own  account,  was  as  likely  an 
^pedient  as  any  he  cpuld  have  recourse  to,  for 
getting  into  debt ;  but  he  could  not  perceive  the 
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most  slender  probabili^  of  its  proridii^  him 
with  the  meana  of  living. 

With  his  little  resourcM  not  only  completelj 
exhausted,  but  having,  by  his  litenuy  adventDre, 
got  himself  considerably  into  debt,  it  became  a 
matter  of  urgent  and  absolute  neceui^*  that  ■ 
he  should  turn  his  attention  to  some  occupation 
which  would  afford  him  the  means  of  obtaimsg 
ft  certain  livelihood,  however  humble  it  mif^t 
be.  The  only  question  wasj  bow  or  where  could 
he  meet  vrith  such  an  occupation  ?     Aa  Sw  him- 
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in  all  this  vast  metropolis,  from  whom  he  con- 
ceiyed  there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining  assist- 
aoocy  or  even  friendly  advice.    Mr.  Lovegood 
was  not  only  remarkable  for  his  kindness  of 
heart,  but  was,    moreover,   himself  a  literary 
man — the  author  of  various  successful  works — 
which  made  Joseph  calculate  still  more  confi- 
dently on  his  sympathy  and  friendly  counsel.  Nor 
was  this  all :  Mr.  Lovegood  vras  also  a  ChrU* 
<tn,  in  the   most  comprehensive    acceptation 
(tf  the  term.     He  not  only  constantly  sought 
to  peifoim  right  actions,  but  to  perform  those 
•ctions  from  proper  motives.     His  was  the  reli- 
gion of  the  thought,  as  well  as  the  word— of  the 
Wt,  9A  well  as  the  life.     The  good  he  did  was 
^t  the  result  of  any  desire  to  obtain  the  ap- 
pbuise  of  men,  but  vras  purely  the  consequence 
<tf  a  conviction  that,  in  doing  all  he  could  to  be- 
^t  his  fellow-creatures,  he  was  discharging  an 
obligation  imperatively  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  Divine  command.    The  inward  conscious- 
^^  that  he  was  doing  the  will,  and,  conse- 
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quentlj,  recnving  the  approbation,  of  hii  Cn^ 
ator,  was  all  the  reward  he  erer  sought  to  ob- 
tain for  the  perfonnance  of  acta  of  kindneaa  and 
beneTolence.  The  judgment  of  the  world  was, 
in  no  instance,  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  The 
tribunal  by  whose  decisions  he  was  always 
guided,  was  one  which  had  been  set  up  in  his 
own  breast, — the  tribunal  of  conscience,  enlist- 
ened  and  regulated  in  all  its  decisions  by  the  re- 
vealed will  of  the  Almighty.  To  his  Maker  he 
felt  that  be  was  placed  under  a  solemn  and 
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ooosdentioiitly  upright  in  all  their  transactiQiiB 
with  their  fellow-men  from  a  feeling  of  pure 
tdfiihness* 

Mr.  Jenkins  was  received  by  Mr.  hovegood 
witb  the  greatest  cordiali^.  He  apologised 
bt  die  liber^  he  had  taken  in  calling  to  ask  a 
kvwa  from  one  on  whose  friendship  he  had  no 
daims;  but  was  told  that  no  apology  was 
needed.  Mr.  Jenkins  then  mentioned  the  posi- 
tkm  in  which  he  was  placed  by  the  unfortunate 
remit  of  his  literary  adventure ;  and  Mr.  Love- 
good|  so  fieur  from  xebuking  him  for  his  folly^ 
inquired  whether  he  could  name  any  other  way 
in  nhich  he  could  act  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
Unu 

Mr.  Jenkins  suggested  that,  if  he  could  pro- 
cute  an  engagement  on  any  of  the  daily  papers, 
other  as  reporter  or  stated  contributor,  he 
diought  he  might  yet  be  able  to  make  his  way 
in  die  world. 

''An  engagement  as  stated  contributor  to  a 
^y  journal  is,**  remarked  Mr.  Lov^oodi  "  very 
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rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  situadoD  of  a 
reporter  might,  probably,  with  a  great  deal  of 
exertion  and  influence,  be  procured ;  but  it  is 
a  most  arduous  and  harassing  situation." 

"I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  replied  Joseph, 
"  but  I  would  willingly  submit  to  any  amount 
of  labour,  and  encounter  any  measure  of  &tiguc^ 
to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  a  livelihood  for 
myself." 

"  Do  you  think,"  inquired  Mr.  Loregoodf 
"  you  are  competent  for  the  situation  of  a 
wriianiciitarv   reporter?    I  do   not  meai 
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psper,"  observed  Mr.  Ijovegoodf  "is  one  of 
great  respectabflitjr,  though  gentlemen  of  the 
press  do  not  rank  so  high  in  public  estimation 
here  as  in  France*  It  is  one,  moreover,  which 
famishes,  perhaps,  better  opportunities  for 
obtaining  an  insight  into  the  manifold  myste- 
ries of  metropolitan  life,  than  any  other  that 
could  be  named.  Sut  that  very  circumstance 
onlj  renders  it  the  more  perilous  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  You  have  to  meet  with  all  sorts 
of  persons,  and  mix  in  all  descriptions  of 
society;  and,  unless  one's  mind  be  well  fortified 
with  right  principles,  he  is  in  great  danger  of 
bebg  damaged  by  the  contact*'* 

Mr.  Jenkins  remarked,  in  an  unassuming 
tone,  that  he  trusted  his  mind  and  conduct 
were  under  the  government  of  moral  principles. 

"Moial  principles,"  remarked  Mr.  Lov^ood, 
"are  very  good  in  thonselves ;  but  they  do  not 
<^<^titate  a  sufficient  protection  to  any  one, 
^<pecially  a  young  man,  when  surrounded  by 
powerfid   temptations   to  stray  from  virtue's 
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paths.  Thoiuands  of  young  men  yearly  bring 
with  them  to  London  irreproachable  monl 
characters,  who,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  months,  become  so  thoroughly  contami- 
nated  by  the  corrupt  practices  of  those  widi 
whom  they  associate,  as  to  cease  even  to  do 
outward  homage  to  virtue,  and  to  glory  in  the 
very  things  which,  before  they  launched  on  die 
ocean  of  London  life,  they  could  not  have  con- 
templated without  horror.  Unless  that  divine 
grace  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel, 
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jon;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  should  there  be 
now  or  soon  afterwards,  a  vacancy  on  the  estab- 
lishment  with  which  he  is  connected,  he  will  be 
ixfipj  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  testing 
your  competency  for  the  situation.** 

Mr.  Jenkins  heartily  thanked  him  for  the 
minj  striking  proo&  he  had  afforded  of  his 
friendship,  and  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Ii  received  on  iiiil  for  Ihe  ■iiuBiioa  lumed  in  ths  pmiout 
chapter — Feeling*  conHquent  On  >  flnt  ■ttempt  at  pulU- 
menUiT  reporting — Suoeeedi  in  gatting  >  pmnanant  «n- 
gagemenL 

Mr.  Loveoood's  application  to  the  editor  of 
the  laorning  journal  to  which  he  had  alluded, 

L-  i'ortiiiiatelv  hapiieited  to 
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fitoation  in  an  efficient  manner.  Intimation 
was  made  to  him  to  that  effect,  accompanied 
with  the  gratifying  ohsenration  that  he  might 
consider  his  engagement  of^a  permanent  cha- 
racter. 

Those  only  who  have  been  put  on  their  trial 
in  the  gallery  assigned  in  the  House  of  Com« 
iDons  to  the  reporters  for  the  daily  press,  can 
form  the  slightest  notion  of  [the  arduous  nature 
of  such  a  trial.  Only  imagine  a  young  man — and 
wporters  when  commencing  their  career,  are, 
fthnost  without  an  exception,  young  in  years — 
entering  a  place  in  which  he  never  was  before, 
ifi  indeed,  he  ever  were  in  the  House  of  Com- 
noQsatall;  entering  it,  too,  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  noting  down,  in  order  that  it  may  be  forth- 
with transferred  into  a  morning  paper,  every 
word  which  shall  &\l  from  the  lips  of  those  who 
rfttD  address  the  House.  Let  it  be  farther  re- 
membered, that  he  enters  this  strange  place — a 
place  well  calculated  to  overawe  and  flurry  the 
Bund  of  any  person  unaccustomed  to  the  scene— 
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witli  the  painiul  consciootiieit  reating  od  Iii> 
mind,  that  on  the  way  in  whiiih  he  acquitB  him- 
self  depends  the  alternative  of  his  being  eithet 
ingloriously  lejected,  or  pennanentl;  engaged. 
Let  all  this  be  distmctly  and  deeply  borne  in 
mind,  and  then  lay  whether  there  be  room  ibr. 
any  surprise,  that  the  reporters'  galleiy  of  (he  . 
House  of  Commons  should  be  entered  for  tbe 
first,  or  second,  or  third  time,  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Many  a  youi^  man,  of  great  talenta 
and  distinguished  scholastic  attainments,  baa  en- 
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aen^fifictttkms  of  tins.  Scnnei  indeed,  of  the 
moit  ilhistriouB  names  in  modern  literature 
migiit  be  mentioned,  aa  affording  iUnatrations  of 
itindieir  ownpersoiiB. 

Mr.  /enkins,  however  (as  has  been  ahready 
ranaiked),  came  trinmphantly  throngh  the  fieiy 
ov^,  and  received  the  reward  of  a  regnkr  en- 
gigenieiit. 


X  S 


CHAPTER  Tin. 

Uutiu  of  1  pwliuncnUtj  leporter-JoMpb  attatd*  th*  meet- 
inga  of  &  politicil  uicwiation — Charictet  of  the  ludinf 
ip«>ken — Amu^g  iDoidoit — CIoh  of  tha  pnblio  ttatK  of 

the  principal  demigogues. 

A  PARI.IAUBNTARY  reporter,  when  not  em* 
ployed  in  the  gallery  of  either  House  of  Farlit- 
ment,  is  liable  to  be  seat  to  public  meetiiiga, 
to  public  exhibitions,  to  the  theatres,  and  to  n- 
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some  of  those  meetingSy  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
witnessing  very  amusing  scenes.  One,  which  was 
Ud  monthly  in  the  north  of  London,  was  parti- 
cularly prolific  of  ludicrous  incidents  and  of  rich 
exhibitions  of  human  character*  This  monthly 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  canrjring 
out  the  schemes  of  a  body  of  persons  calling 
tiianselyes  the  **  Association  of  North  London 
liberals.*'  These  political  meetings  were  always 
▼ery  numerously  attended.  Taking  their  own 
word  for  it,  the  persons  who  played  the  part  of 
oiatoTB  at  these  meetings,  were  all  patriots  of 
the  fint  order j^  They  cared  not  for  themselves 
fttall:  their  solicitudes  and  anxieties — so  unself- 
i>b  was  their  patriotism — were  wholly  reserved 
&f  their  country.  Its  sufferings  they  wept  over ; 
for  its  degradation  by  a  tyrannical  Government, 
they  deeply  blushed;  and  they  were  willing 
uiyday,  should  the  necessity  ever  arise,  to  sub- 
mit to  mar^dom  for  their  principles.  Ener- 
getically and  often  did  one  and  all  of  these  self- 
elected  redressers  of  their  country's  wrongs, 
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declare  their  willingnew  to  die,  mther  tiian  eoof 
promiBe  their  prindplet  in  the  ilif^tost  degiM^ 
<s  toKgo  one  particle  of  tbeir  indefearible  and 
inalienable  rights.  The  majwitjr  of  the  nmul 
apcaken  at  these  meetinga,  were  a  let  of  daipe- 
ratemen,  severallyaffbrding.  in  their  own  peraooa, 
one  more  iUuBtration,  in  addition  to  the  eounU 
less  number  prenously  given,  of  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  remark,  that  "  every  acoondrel  take* 
refuge  in  patriotism."  There  was  cme  exception 
to  the  justice  of  the  remark.     iSx.  Frederick 
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Imn  to  give  him  a  seat  in  either  btanch  of  the 
Legialatnrey  he  would  have  immeaaorably  ont- 
tboiie  the  most  distingaished  of  our  Lords  and 
Coumxms.  It  was,  no  doubt,  very  unkind  of 
Fortane  not  to  raise  him  to  the  distinction  of  a 
kgiiktor,  and  he  never  {csrghYe  her  ladyship, 
not  even  in  his  dying  hour.  As  Mr.  Freeman 
V88  thus  denied  the  opportunity  of  shining  in 
wlutt  he  himself  always  called  his  proper 
iplieie,  he  was  compelled,  unless  he  chose  to 
hide  his  light  altogether,  to  shine  in  whatever 
^here  was  accessible  to  him.  He  preferred 
tbe  North  Lcmdon  Liberal  Association  to  any 
oth^  arena  which  was  open  to  him  at  the  time ; 
^  accordingly  gave  its  members,  and  the 
oozed  multitudes  that  used  to  attend  its 
monthly  meetings,  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
listening  to  his  eloquence. 

Frederick  invariably  vn'ote  his  speeches  at 
fcll  length,  and  then  committed  them,  verbatim, 
tomemoiy.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  public 
0^  was  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  extraordi- 
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1UT7  political  excitement,  and  when  tlie  general 
meeting,  appointed  to  take  place  in  two  dBji 
afiterwarda,  was  consequently  expected  to  be 
unusually  numerous,  the  committee  met  to 
make  the  necessary  preliminary  amngeiDestl. 
Frederick  gave  sundry  hints,  too  bioad  and  too 
often  repeated  to  be  mistaken,  that  he  was  -ptp- 
pated  to  make  an  oiatorical  display  which 
would  excite  bo  little  sensation  among  the  . 
audience,  and  which  would  surpass  any  exhi- 
bition  be   had   ever   before   made.     He    was 
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Fndmdc  intended  to  electrify  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Murphy  abstracted  the  manuscript  fircnn 
Frederick's  pocket  with  a  care  and  dexterity 
wluch  wonld  have  done  no  discredit  to  the 
BUMt  experienced  pickpocket  in  the  metropolis. 
It  WM  precisely  as  he  supposed.  *^  He  held  in 
Imiiuids" — to  use  a  parliamentary  phrase — Mr. 
Fieeman's  speech,  written  in  a  style  of  penman- 
flliip,  as  &r  as  regarded  legibility,  which  would 
ba?e  added  to  the  reputation  of  the  most  re- 
nowned copying  clerk  in  London.  What  was 
nKyre— all  the  more  important  passages,  those 
which  Frederick  thought  were  most  likely  to 
^  and  consequently  to  draw  forth  plaudits  from 
^  audience,  were  marked  on  the  margin  with 
*  score,  and  the  word  '*  emphatic ; "  meaning 
^  they  were  to  be  delivered  with  peculiar 
co^lduLsis.  Mr.  Murphy  instantly  bethought 
''iBiself  of  having  a  joke  at  Frederick's  expense. 
He  resolved  to  commit  the  whole  of  his  speech 
to  memory,  not  neglecting  to  obey  the  instruc- 
^^  ^ven  on  the  margin,  as  to  the  passages 
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which  ware  to  be  deliv«zed  with  the  giiHtflM' 
emphub.  Mr.  Froenun  having  preiiout^fot. 
ereiy  word  of  hia  speech  by  heart,  and  haiiiVi' 
a  memory  so  retentiTe  that  it  never  iailed  bim^ 
had  DO  ocoauon  to  refer  to  hia  writtm  .<Katian 
durii^  the  interral  between  the  prelimiaaiy 
meeting  of  the  conmiittee  and  the  great  meet- 
ing itself ;  and>  consequently,  never  miwwd  bu ' 
manuscript.  Hie  only  feeting  was  one  of  im- 
patience for  the  arrival  of  the  hour  at  which  lie 
was  to  aatonish  the  huge  mass  of  his  feUow-BKU 


(dRKigii  for  wbat  reaacm  he  w«i  so  parttcak^'' 
01  dttt  point,  noime  bat  faimtelf  faad  any  iiw), 
tint  he  sboold  be  intrusted  with  the  seeendni; 
of  the  second  re8ohiti<ni* 

Mr.  Onward,  who  had  taken  the  chair  amidst 
dei&Bing  acelamations,  opened  the  meeting  in  a 
<leeidedly  democratie  speech,  everj  sentenoe  of 
wUeh— and  sometimes  before    the    sentences* 
were  half  finished — was  lauded  to  the  echo.  He 
condoded^  by  calling  on  Mr.  Headlong  to  more 
the  fiist  resolution,  whidi  that  gentieman  did  in 
amaimer  ndiich  did  not  belie  his  name.     The 
Raoltttion  was  approjnriately  and  energetically 
sttonded  by  a  Mr.  Leveller,  and  unanimously 
paned  amidst  plaudits,  which,  when  at  their 
l^ht,  were  calculated  to  produce  a  stupifying 
cSeet    Then  came  the  mo^g  of  the  second 
Nation,  which  was  also  of  a  thoroughly  de- 
OMatic,  or  rather  destnictiTe  diaracter.   With 
the  ipirit  and  tendency  of  this  resolutian  the 
9«ech  of  the  mover  was  in  admirable  keeping.  ■ 
Never  did  a  resolution  and  tke  remarks /with  ^ 
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which  it  was  introduced,  more  thorou|^7  ac- 
cord together.  Then  came  i/k.  Hmphy'a  tan. 
"  Mr.  Murphy,  gtnSemm"  (the  most  wortUess 
and  ra^ed  mob  that  ever  congregated  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  umihilste 
the  moat  valuable  institutiotu  in  the  comitiy,  and. 
to  throw  society  into  a  state  of  perfect  chaos, 
are  all,  while  listening  to  demagognoB,  unde- 
niable ffentlemen) — ■"  Mr.  Murphy,  gentlemeQ," 
said  the  Chairman,  "  will  second  the  reiohi- 
tion."      Mr.    Murphy    accordingly    loae    and 
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oyreiy  able  and  excellent  friendj  Mr,  Free- 
man, does  not  now  stand  in  the  place  which  I 
oocnpy.  He  would,  I  am  sure,  have  done  ample 
justice  to  it;  pouring,  in  strains  of  unrivalled 
eloquenoe,  a  flood  of  light  on  eveiy  aspect  which 
tile  great  principle  involved  in  the  resolution 
can  be  made  to  assume.^ 

Here  Mr.  Freeman  looked  blushingly  on  the 
floor  of  the  platform,  while  the  spacious  room 
nmg  with  the  plaudits  with  which  the  sentiment 
was  received. 

"  My  only  consolation,  gentlemen,  is — and  I 
am  sure  jou  will  receive  the  announcement  with 
ecstatic  delight — ^my  only  consolation  is,  that 
my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Freeman,  is  to  move  the 
next  resolution.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  will  not,  there- 
by deprive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
Ms  spirit-stirring  and  truly  patriotic  oratory,  by 
^ktaining  you  at  any  length." 

To  the  latter  clause  of  the  sentence  Mr. 
Freeman  inwardly  uttered  an  •*  Amen." 

''Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen,  it  was  justly 
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remarked  by  the  celebrated  Ijord  Ctutham — one 
of  the  few  noblemen  who  have  conferred  a  luftre 
on  the  order  to  which  he  belonged — it  waa*  I 
say,  once  remaiked  by  that  diBtingiushed  Bum^ 
that  there  are  times  and  seasons  when  a  nation 
are  called  on, by  the  moat  sacred  consideratioDi^ 
to  present  a  bold  and  determined  &ont  to  the 
aggressions  of  tyranny," 

Loud  cheers  followed  this  sentence,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Mr.  Freenna  was  observed  to 
look  somewliat  surprised,  as  he  directed  his  eye 
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doriog  wluch  Mr.  Freeman  several  times  moved 
Us  daiT,  gazed  vriA  evident  astonishment  at 
the  speaker,  and,  indeed,  exhibited  every  con- 
ceirable  sign  of  sorprise  and  uneasiness. 

''Yes,  gentlemen,  the  country  has  nowar^ 
rived  at  a  most  terrible  crisis;  and  it  is  the 
bounden  du^  of  eveiy  Englishman,  of  every  man 
who  has  the  slightest  particle  of  patriotism  in 
his  breast — of  every  man  who  has  a  spirit  within 
him,  to  abhor  and  to  spurn  at  slavery — of  ^ery 
nuDi  who  values  freedom,  and  waM  be  free :  it 
is,  I  say — and  would  that  my  voice  could  reach 
the  ears  of  the  tyrants  who  seek  to  enslave  us, 
who  would  fain  grind  us  beneath  the  iron  hoof  of 
oppression — ^it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy  Engli$kmanj^ 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  that  now  hears  me^ 
it  is,  gentlemen,  your  duty,  to  arise  in  all  the 
loajesty  of  men — in  all  the  lofty  dignity  of  those 
in  whose  bosoms  the  flame  of  a  pure  and  ardent 
patriotism  bums  and  blazes  with  an  unquench- 
able energy,  to  xeA%i  the  daring  encroachments 
of  despotism.'* 
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Here  the  immense  assemblage  simultaneouily 
rose  from  their  seats,  took  off  their  haia,  and 
gave  expressioD  to  their  feelings  in  plaudits 
which  were  literally  deafening,  and  which  lasted 
for  some  minutes.  Mr.  Freeman  now  put  hii 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
missed  his  manuscript.  Unable  any  longer  to 
restrain  himself,  be  rose,  and  vociierously  ex- 
cUimed,  "  Stop  the  speaker.  Gentlemen,  that 
is  mtf  speech." 

"  Gentlemen,"  resumed  Mr.  Murphy,  "  the 
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rat;"  "  Chuck  the  fellow  over  the  platform ; " 
"Order^  order/*  &c.;  when  some  one  who 
3at  beside  him,  seized  him  by  the  tails  of  the 
co&t,  and  forcibly  reseated  him  in  his  chair. 
Order  being  eyentually  restored,  Mr.  Murphy 
resiuoed. 

"I  was  proceeding  to  observe,  gentlemen^ 
when  so  unaccountably  interrupted  by  my  friend, 
Mr.  Freeman,  that  if  the  despotism  which  is 
eridently  destined  for  us  by  the  tyrants  in  power, 
is  to  be  averted  at  all,  Englishmen  must  throw 
&I1  their  minor  differences  to  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven;  and,  forming  themselves  into  one  cordial 
and  compact  confederacy,  promptly  afford  our 
oppressors  a  specimen  of  what  a  united  and  de« 
^^nnined  people  can  do,  when  attempts  are  mak- 
^  to  rob  them  of  their  rights,  and  to  despoil 
them  of  all  that  makes  life  worth  possessing.'* 

Here  there  was  another  burst  of  tremendous 
applause,  in  the  midst  of  which  Mr.  Freeman 
^taited  firom  his  seat,  and,  springing  like  a  tiger 
^  Mr.  Murphy,  seized  him  by  the  breast  of  the 
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coat.  He  wu  torn  iiom  the  ipeaker  by  a  pay 
son  on  tlie  plttfffliffi  unidst  theunirawl  oprMT 
of  the  meeting.  "  Why  don't  yon  tnn  U^ 
out  at  once  i "  ihouted  aae.  "  fie'a  ■HNJ,"  ac- 
claimed another.  "  Send  him  to  a  lunatie  yy- 
lum,"  cried  a  third.  Order  being  onee  mms 
partially  restored,  Mr.  Miirphy  leaiuned. 

"  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  pggtoei 
tion  against  these  unseemly  iBtnruptiana.  Tim 
oooduct  of  Mr.  Freeman  is  moat  flxtnacdiBaiy. 
If  he  vill  only  have  patience,  it  will  be  bia  twta 
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MBite  actkAu  It  liw  Inmh  roAterked  by  one 
y  fte  most  fflmtrium  ifcflcwupliOT  niiich  tiiis 
^  aof  other  codnlrj,  wideh  tUt  or  iiny  other 
igeofd^  world,  ever  pwriboed,  tiM  a  people 
mdvvd  to  wHiinlaiii  their  freedom,  aoterx»i»  be. 
ttie  dsres.  €reiitlemeii|  aht  yov  me/Mri  I0 
writfatu  ywr  fr&Biom  f**    -  .  >  ^u 

Todfeioiie  shoots  of  **Wo  are!  :we  are!" 
tflBonpaiied  .i^pftfa  diwfcuing  elieeny  proceeded 
fhsifl  paarts  of  the  HMeCJDg.  Mr.  Ffoeiaan, 
kwefer,  instead  of  jotmngin  the  nniverssJ 
mpoBse  to  hi^own  patriotic  sentiment,  audibly 
groaned, 

**  QeDtkemsm,  1  anticipated  that  answer.  I 
bow  that  there  beats  not  a  bosom  before  me 
Att  h  not  ready  to  peril  his  allT**that  is  not 
piepsKd  to  ride  hb  UIm^;  ^y,  and  even  his 
^  itelf^  in  the  bnmdkfsiiess.of  his  zeal  for 
his  country."  :.*.=   .., 

Beie  Miother  rfiottt  of  tlMieiidous  applause 
^Qist  from  ail  pttrts^  tiff  "MN^tkig^  While  Its 
^^^itm-  wft>e-l^tottiaiagtthiil|fc':i^  pUMi-M r. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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Freeman,  who  hj  this  time  had  been  i|l!i>riced  tip 
into  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  which  made,  l^ffk 
look  like  an  in&riated  maniac,  started  froqi,iiua 
seat,  and  was  ^ain  about  to  spring  nt  the 
s)>eaker,  but  was  prevented  by  those  beside  bi)))| 
who,  seizing  him  by  the  aims,  once  more  dj^- 
^td  him  back  to  his  seat,  in  which  he.was  kftpt 
by  sheer  force,  during  the  delivery  of  the  i^ 
roainder  of  the  speech.  Mr.  Murphy  ha.Tiif 
resumed  his  seat  amidst  applause  which  seeme^ 
for  a  time,  as  if  it  would  never  aid — tlie  i 
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iHtifeib^t,  With  the  single  exception  of  Mr. 
Srarpny. 

"^.freeman  kept  his  word;  and  happy  was 
liiTor  him  t!hat  be  did  so.  Formerly,  when  in 
tit  habit  of  spouting  democracy ,  and  often 
itlffiUmig  won^  at  the  meetings  of  the  North 
oh  Ob^rial  Association^  be  neglected  his 
,  and  WaJ^  known  by  all  his  friends, 
if  h6t  by  bknse^y  to  be  rapidly  running  to  ruin. 
H&  foi^tune  began  to  retrieve  as  soon  as  he  broke 
offlkis  cotme:sJon  with  the  violent  men  compos- 
i^  9ie  committee  of  that  Association ;  and  he 
eventually  became  a  man  of  the  highest  respect- 
attfityin  hiis  sphere  of  life.  Very  diiEbrently 
did  the  ciorder  of  his  democratic  companions  ter- 
li^ate^  lilr.  Onward  soon  afterwards  was 
to  seek  an  asylum  on  th^  Continent,  to 
^[)e  die  consequences  of  certain  swindling 
t'^uuaejjtoas  ot  the  most  aggravated  character,  in 
^H  iid ' Wi[i  deeply  Implicated.  Mr.  Headlong 
^  ^Bs4d  to  undergo  a  long  period  of  impri- 
'^WEJ&ti'ilor  gro&ly  amulting  his  wife ;  while 
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Mr.  Murphy,  then  only  in  his  thirty-fiflh  year, 
was  sent  across  the  seas,  at  the  public  expense, 
for  for^g,  to  a  large  amount,  the  name  of  a 
friend  to  whom  he  was  under  the  deepest  obli- 
gations for  previous  services.— There  was  an> 
other  leadiiif;  demagogue  (a  Mr.  Builet)  in  the 
Association,  of  whom  no  notice  has  been  taken* 
but  to  the  close  of  whose  political  career,  some 
slight  reference  ought  to  be  made.  With  hit 
deep  moral  criminality,  there  was  mingled  a  dash 
of  the  romantic.     Mr.  Bullet  had  long,  to  use 
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a  Teiy  effective  declaimeiy  he  rose  at  once  to  the 
rank  of  a  leading  man  among  the  orators ;  and  he 
and  Mr.  Bullet  became,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
inseparable  friends.  Braggs  was  a  married  man, 
and  the  father  of  four  children.     He  surpassed 
the  whole  of  the  declaiming  fraternity  to  which 
he  belonged,   in   the  frequency  and    seemilig 
earnestness  of  his  advocacy  of  private  morality. 
He  dealt  out  his  invectives,  with   "  liberal " 
band,  on  all  those  who,  professing  to  be  the  de- 
nouncers of  public  abuses  and  legislative  corrup- 
tion, could  yet  indulge,  in  private,  in  practices 
which  were  severely  condemned  by  those  prin- 
ciples of  morality  which  have  existed  in  all  na- 
tions and  ages  of  the  world,  and  found  an  abode 
b  every  well-regulated  breast.     One  evening  he 
surpassed  himself  in  the  vehemence  and  elo- 
quence with  which  he   enforced  his  virtuous 
▼lews.     Next  morning  he  abandoned  his  wife 
and  family,  and  decamped  with  the  mistress  of 
his  friend  and  fellow-patriot,  Mr.  Bullet.     The 
latter  gentleman,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  sym- 
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pathy  for  MJ;s.  Bn^(8,  want,  (w  the  «i»tnqg,i9|^,i 
the  same  day,  bo  oondole  witk  tbat  iady^  afkd^Jtf^i 
the  sane  time,  to  eKpreas  his  virtaouft,'9idj^%if, 
ti<m  &t  the  failiilesiness  of  him  on  vboiBi'tift'luflh^ 
lavished  so  much  kindness.  -i.-f;: 

A  fellow-feeling,  every  one  knows,  «Mi|w8;H«.-n 
wondruus  kind ;  and  notlung,  it  is  ««  oqtmJUjrii^ 
weU-ascertaioed  ttct,  hat  a  more  poweirful  Ait-.-^ 
fluence  in  drawing  out  people's.. alfeclilMs.tO/^ 
each  other,  than  a  similarity  of  sujinJ|B(p»  ftKu 
circumstances.  Bullet  dencunepd  Bragga  -^i(i{/ 
lenns    of   unlimited    indignation  i    and',  Mn^>, 


tlHwr  of  aiqpelflr  VisH^  tb  ^  eftr#l.  f  So  tfttieh  > 

did  O^  twO'Mter  intor  Mdh  6tlidi^  feeMtiigs^  < 

aiM  lo  Btrwgly  did^  th^y  '•3^ttipttlklli«  ili  Mtoh 

other's  wrongs,  that,  in  tenfd«y»  iA^r  th«  fAoip^^ 

DMttt  (>f  tile -^nt 'jfMrii*,  t^eyfottowed  theiirek- 

aoipk^  iloaimg  Mrs*  Bvaggi'  foot  chiidyeii  <»  tiio 

tender  tiieraef  of  the  parish.    By  and' hy^  hiow*  ^ 

evvir,  Mr>.  Braggi^'  m^ails  betame' exhausted)-' 

a&i),  fdfUi'.tli^xr  disi^t^eatance/  caiM  a  retJd)m  df 

)Sto  Ik^tV  foiifd  id^tion  ISor  Bullet    <Sho 

wrot^'  to  him  from'  Maftichester,  expressing  het 

is^ftgtet  a€  the  stieps  she  had  tak^n,  and 

thfowfiig    the   whole   blame   on    ''the   bhite 

(Bn^gs)  wlur  had  taken  advantage  of  her  sim- 

pHd^l"!    She   hnpfered    Bullet's  forgiveness, 

theti^  iAe  ieould  nevet*  fcM^ve  herself;    as« 

nnii^  him'  thait  help  heart  was  broken  at  h^' 

■■  -  , . 

foIFf;  and  iSnit  her  eyes  had  been  in  ^  cbm^lel^'' 

oceaii  ever  shice  bhe  had  qnitted  hift  (M^.  BiiK^ 

let's)  ^A)df. '   BlSltet  it  otice'fdt^e  hiir,' aftd 

entreated  heir  to'  tetnWi^4b  lift*  heaft:4War  WjI 
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arms,  both  being  equally  open  to  receive  her. 
She  was  in  his  emlwaces  within  forty  houn  of 
the  receipt  of  his  note ;  and,  in  u  muiy  boon 
thereafter,  Mrs.  Bra^s  was  tamed  into  Uie 
streets,  to  Uve  if  she  could,  or  to  die  if  tbe 
could  not.  "  Sophy  (Sophia  was  her  nuae), 
Sophy,  will  you  ever  leave  me  again!"  wid 
Bullet,  looking  the  lady,  with  an  aspect  of  Uat- 
derness,  in  hei  lace. 

"  Never,  never — oh,  never  1"  vras  the  enei^ 
getic  response  of  Miss  Dogget,  throwing  htr 
^ii-ms.  a.  she  spoke,  around  Eull.'t'a  neck. 
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|dice,  taxA  I  diotild  have  been  spared  the  ndsery 
I  have  since  felt,  and  nbw  feel.** 

And  Ifiss  Dogget;  as  sbe  spoke,  very  drama-, 
^Uly  a^ain  entwined  ber  arms  around  Bullet's 
oeek,  and  thmst  Iter  head  into  his  bosom — 
hiSdng  his  Waistcoat  with  her  tears,  and  filling 
Mi  ears  wiA  her  sobbing  and  her  sighs.  The 
Hftct  was  altogether  irresistible.  ^' Sophy,'* 
Kid  Bullet,  raising  her  face  from  his  bosom, 
and  looking  touchingly  at  her ;  "  Sophy,  you 
•Wl  be  my  lawful  wife ;  all  I  have" — and  Bul- 
let was  the  proprietor  of  £150  in  bank  notes, 
^ch  were  lying  in  his  desk,  to  say  nothing  of 
wme  valuable  articles  of  furniture — "  all  I  have 
be  yours.** 

**  Oh !  James,  "sobbed  Miss  Dogget — James 
l^g  BuUet's  Christian  name — "oh!  James," 
od  she  i^ain  gracefully  dropped  her  head  on 
lus  breast 

The  latter  kept  his  word.     In  less  than  a 

^<*t>^t  Miss  Dogget  was  lawfully  and  truly 

Mtt.  Bidlet. 

f2 
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A  fortnight  more  pined^  Mid  IferrBiiHefcMdiq 
occadon  to  go,  for  two  days,  into  l3m  vamlay  •'!•,■ 
He  begged  "Sopby"  to  accompai^'liimjiiiJlii: 
would  have  been  a  he&ven  on  earth  fee  btf  to 
have  done  so;  but,  Uie  mommt  he  h*d;taa|il^j 
the  proposal,  she  was  aeued  with  "  a  •miMi»^T;'] 
ness,"  and  expressed  a  wish  to  retire  to  het^bud^^:, 

"  My  dear  Sophy,"  said  Mr.  BolleCi  in  gnest 
alarm,  "  I'll  postpone  going  from  homi,  letrinf ?:' 
you  are  so  ill."  :  ' 

"Oh,  no,  love,  don't  do  that;  ymi're  gnag  am.. 


of  (MMey  too  feeble  te.^aooompanj  hiin.:Otif>a .  -. 
dkiantjoomej^- :':•>'/'■:;/-  ■■.:■•■•<.       '•■i-_/.--.    j-i 

^'  WtU;  m/  dor;'  «dd  Mis.  BuUeD,  M  IfaefQ  ia ., 
iK>^lMlp  for  it;' i  uniity  iiows^er  relnelitttly/.- 
fphflsvfuM*  I  trust ^on. will' bcipei£Bo|l3r4re>n* 
OQfOftd  bj^  tbe>tiHie  I  tetxim**;''  .%      :  ^  .     ;.^  '  <;-  •. 

^  An  quite  fare  I  iihally"  i^etnmed  Mrs^.  fiul- 
H  Jtt  tflEMlionate  acGCttts. 

The  hour  for  starting  arrived ;  and  Mr«t  Bui-* 
H'iftflr  beiag'  iiflbetioiiately  endiraced  by  his 
vife,  ^€ted  home  in  pumiance  of  hia  journey^  i 

^Ptoelual  aa  a  lover  to  tbe  moment  swom^''  o 
lie  returned  at  the  time  he  had  promised.     He, 
bedced  at  tbe  door/  and,  knowing  that  his 
wife  could  always  distinguish  his  knodc.from  i 
tbn  of  afiybody  alae,  he  confidently  ^oalcu- 
IiiBd^e»  her^>nii^  the  door  and  welcoming ; 
Imb  hflnsel^  aa  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  ^ 
absent  since  their  marriage.     His  servant,  how-^.. 
etar^kthiai  m;    f^Sow  iayouz mistress  i/'^ln- 
qirffU  be mg&cfyi ftafingrthat^aa  draiwas. not^ 
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to  be  Been  a«  he  euteied  tlie  bousej  ahe  n 
have  had  a  relapse. 

"  Don't  know,  sir,"  uuweied  the  kh 
in  &  feeble  and  faltering  tone. 

"  Don't  know !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Missus  is  not  in,  sir." 

"  Not  in  at  this  hour  of  the  tnoiming ! " 

It  was  only  seven  o'clock. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  And  pray,  how  long  has  she  been  oat  t ' 
quired  Mr.  Bullet,  in  great  constematioD. 
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^'Was  there  anybody  with  her  when  she 

left?" 

''Yes,  m,^  repfied  the  maid,  hesitatingly. 

"A  man  or  woman  ?** 

"A  man,  sir." 

"A  man !     And  do  you  know  who  he  was ?** 

"It  was  Mr.  Braggs,  sir.** 

Mr.  Bullet  groaned  aloud,  and,  staggering 
with  difficulty  to  the  sofa  in  the  parlour,  sank 
down  in  a  state  of  stupefaction. 

As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  speak,  Mary  mentioned  to  him  that 
"missus'*  had  left  a  letter  for  him  in  her  bed- 

"Bring  it  down." 

It  was  brought  down  and  read.  It  intimated 
that  Mrs.  Bullet  had  eloped  with  Mr.  Braggs. 
The  writer  farther  said,  that  her  object  in  wish- 
ing to  be  married  to  Mr.  Bullet  was,  that  she 
might  have  a  legal  right  to  plunder  him ;  and 
that,  availing  herself  of  that  right,  she  had 
taken  with  her  the  £ldO|  and  all  the  portable 
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articles  of  any  value  in  thn  house.  Sbe  conclude 
by  protesting  that  she  never  had  the  iligfatei 
regard  for  Mr.  Bullet,  but  was  devotedly  ai 
tached  to  Mr.  Braggs,  with  whom  she  woul 
live  and  die. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

laportiBee  of  a  propei  religious  education — Joseph's  want 
of  H—Consequences  of  neglecting  the  outward  means  of 
Riigioo — Conversation  with  Mr.  LoTegood  on  the  subject. 

No  man  can  have  lived  any  time  in  London, 
without  being  struck  with  the  number  of  young 
men  who,  though  what  is  called  religiously  edu* 
<^ted,  and  commendably  correct  in  their  moral 
conduct,  lose  every  sense  of  religious  obligation 
Wore  they  have  been  many  months  in  the  me* 
^polis.  Their  course  of  retrogression  begins 
^  their  absenting  themselves  from  a  place  of 
Worship,  and  n^lecting  all  the  external  observ- 
ances of  religion.  When  once  they  have  pro- 
ceed thus  far,  their  downward  progress  is 
'^pid  and  inevitable.  They  rarely  stop  until 
^ey  have  plunged  themselves  over  head  and 
^^  in  the  mire  of  moral  degradation. 


IIS  FKOP£S    KZLIOIOUB   SDDCATION. 

There  is  no  disguising  the  &ct,  that  meli 
is  the  history  of  great  numben  who  have  been 
careitilly  instructed,  by  pioua  parents,  in  the 
distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Christian  foith.  It 
will,  however,  be  found  in  tb«  vast  majority  of 
such  cases,  that  the  parties  have  not,  in  mafy 
life,  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  evangelktl 
truth.  Their  parents  have  contented  themsrivM' 
with  teaching  them  by  mere  rote — ^peifeetly 
satisfied  if  they  could  repeat,  ^m  jaaaaryt 
the   answers   given   in    catechisms    and   othcs 


jdbkvh'b  wakt  of  it.  '  111 

he  will  feel  tluit  he  has  nothing  to  oppose  to 
the  antagonist  force  with  which  he  comes  iato 


It  was  the  misfortune  of  Joseph  Jenkins,  that 
hb  religioas  education — ^if ,  indeed,  such  educa- 
tim  deaerve  the  name  of  religious-^was  of  the 
nature  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  In 
Scotland,  he  had  been  regular  in  his  attendance 
in  iu8  parish  church ;  he  was  an  amiable  and  in- 
teiQitiDg  youth  $  he  possessed  several  excellent 
qualities;  his  moral  conduct,  indeed,  was  un- 
exfi^tionable.  He  was,  moreover,  in  a  merely, 
notional  or  theoretical  point  of  view,  intimately 
cQSTenant  with  the  details  of  the  Christiaa 
Kkeme.  His  religion,  however,  was  confined 
^  the  head ;  it  never,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
a&cted  his  heart. 

The  result  was^  in  his  case,  what  it  has  been 
in  the  case  of  imnumbered  individuals  before 
^  For  a  seasoq,^  after  coining  to  London,  he 
wia  exemplaxy  in.  his  attendance  in  a  place 
of  worship,  in  connexipu?i  with  the  Fresby^rian 
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establuhment  of  his  iwtiTfl  had.  '■  lliMV  Wiii,°- 
too,  an  external  prtq>riety  in  his  tsonl'SdbAiiJt^ 
which  it  wa§  plesnng  to  witness.  As,  'hmf^tt^- 
he  began  to  fotm  acqnaintanoes  in  LoMU)I^HMi"I 
to  feel  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  «f-^«Hdkim<n 
a  competent  livelihood,  his  attandaiuN'ta '^° 
place  of  wonhip  became  leai  MgidliriuuHtPO 
began  b;  deeming  it  eno^h  to  gt'ittntta^'^o 
once  a  week.  In  less  than  a  month -fae  dMrnglHlif 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  occasidnaUTimbHillpni 
ing  himself  from  it  the  whole  day,  {trovldsdtjlW' 


co^fsni^opr:  of -l^g .  d^Aiied,  md  probiUj 
boiqg  jKHiiei  day  poimgii^  to  the  eare  of  th« 
M^aUfieit  of  the  Queen's  Bench  priaoo.  The 
pi^preof^lie  ifiade- in  libertiniBiii,  was  of  the 
nMg:;ia«rked  deseription.  He  himself  was  the 
^.^femmi.oi  nil  who  knew  him^  who  was 
no((itnicfc;with  it  4  it  essited  the  snrprise  eren 
ofiffiAma  t^H^Ki  had  themsehres  been^  conAnned 
KbdrtiMa  &r  larking  seties  of  yeanu  Eterjr 
nKmeathe  oould  spare  iiom  professional  duties^ 
^:dev6tedito.thr  indulgence  of  his  passion  for 
cnsNiudi^eaanse  ;:and  diat  pssnion  only  grew  in 
>t»Ql^  tiie  more  it  waa£ML  The  more  he  eon- 
c^fli/>|o;it^  the-igreater  became  its  demands, 
^^ftfsfc.  ppctaon!  of  hia  unemployed  evenings 
^^|»ent.in  the  tavern  or  the  theatre;  the 
'Qttfodef  ia  bouseaof  a  stiU  more  objectionalde 

QlSrt^eiig^tfDf  <a-Sapffeime  Being  or  a  fntore 
<^(did{aB«9sionaUj)r>o|btain'an  entrance  into^ 
'^Mind^Mt  airmame»t>  did/he  lose,  ts&et  the 
<Wsi^  hadHboQStOMde^SsiiiesUng' to  eject  ibe 
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unwelcome  intruder.  As  yet,  he  wu  no  *pea 
ktive  infidel.  He  nominally  aaae&ted  to  tli 
truths ,  of  CfariBdanity ;  hence  the  circumstaai 
of  his  beinft  bo  eager  to  banish  all  reflectioiu  n 
specting  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  destimei  i 
a  world  to  come.  To  a  persoit  living  in  guilt  an 
yet  unconfirmed  in  speculative  infidelity,  iba 
can  be  nothing  so  terrible  as  the  thought  of  tib 
Moat  High,  or  of  a  future  state.  Joseph  kne 
this  from  painful  experience,  limited  though  th 
period  yet  was  of  his  libertine  career. 
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but  die  latter^  under  some  pretext  or  other,  al- 
ways declined  the  invitation.  Feeling,  as  he 
did,  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  well-being  of  Jo- 
sepli,  and  seeing  no  probability  of  his  being  able 
to  prevail  upon  him  to  call  at  his  house,  Mr.  Love- 
good  determined  on  paying  him  a  morning  visit, 
for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating  with  him  on 
tbe  criminality  and  inevitable  consequences,  if 
persisted  in,  of  his  conduct.  He  found  Joseph 
m  bed — as,  indeed,  he  would  have  done,  if,  in- 
stead of  calling  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  he  had 
deferred  his  visit  till'two  o'clock;  for  the  result 
of  the  late  hours  he  now  kept,  and  the  habits  of 
indolence  he  had  contracted,  was,  that  he  rarely 
quitted  his  bed  before  that  hour.  Mr.  Love- 
good  s  presence  caused  considerable  embarrass- 
ment to  our  hero,  who  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  avoid  the  interview.  He,  however,  re- 
ceived his  friend  and  visitor  with  the  respect 
which  his  moral  worth  could  not  fail  to  extort 
from  all  who  knew  him,  even  from  the  most 
abandoned  of  mankihd;  and  with,  besidesi  a 
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seiiae  of  the  deep  obljgadona  under  wlueh  Iw 
lay  to  him.  The  latter,  after  a  few  introdoe- 
toiy  observationa  of  that  general  kind  whidt 
are  usually  made  on  one  acqusiutonee  meettna 
with  another,  stated  plainly,'  but  mildlj,  tne 
purpose  of  his  visit.  He  expressed  the  deep  eon- 
cern  with  which  he  bad  heard  of  JoeepVs  icgn- 
larly  absenting  himself  from  a  place  of  wcoahip, 
utterly  neglecting  even  the  external  obsetiruieea 
of  religion ;  and  resigning  himself,  witboQt  !«■ 

straint,  to  the  impulses  of  those  crimtiud  mo- 

..fl'iia: 
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with  the  greatest  attentioiii  to  all  that  his  bene- 
&ctor  said.  He  felt  that  every  word  he  uttere^ 
wa9  true ;  ^n  his  own  bospm  it  all  met  with  a 
readj  response.  He  urged  a  variety  of  excuses 
ror  hin^selfy  ascribing  his  errors  (as  he  called 

.JUS   .;::.•■'..•      :-•■■ 

diem)  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being  profes- 
lioDaUy  pbliged  to  associate  with  young  men 
who.  led  loim  astray.  He  expressed  a  grate6il 
KDse  of  the  friendship  which  prompted  Mr. 
I/yvegood  to  point  out  his  '*  errors,**  and  gave 
lum  a  solemn  assurance,  that  he  would  be  more 
carefiil,  for  the  time  to  come,  as  to  whom  he  as-» 
Mciated  with,  apd  how  he  acted. 

rp  !•■'•■"■  !•    >     .v  •     . 
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CHAPTER  X. 
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Becomes  an  infidel-r^auses  of  infidelity — ^Wretchedneis  of  ib) 
infidel  creed— General  remarks. 

Hitherto^  Mr*  Jenkins  might  be  reginled  ai 
a  specula^ve  believer  in  vevealed  truth,  tfaiwgii; 
in  hifi  practice  trampling  •€&  all  its  moat  aaorad 
obligations.    If  any  one  had  expressed  or  intU 
nuated  «  doubt  of  his  Christianity ,  he  wooU 
have  resented  it  as  an  unpardonable  inmilt     i 
unjustifiable  reflection  on  his  character.     Nay» 
he  would  have  gone  even  farther  than  this ;  be 
would  have  entered  the  lists  (and  on  repeated, 
occasions  did  enter  the  lists)  as  a  champion  for 
the  Christian  faith  when  its  truths  were  assailaA 
in  his  presence.     Nor,  in  this  respect,  was  he  » 
singular   character.      Christendom  is  crowded 
with  such  persons.    That  the  parties  themselfe^ 
do  not  discern  the  glaring  inconsistency 
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cooduet  is  only  one  of  the  inmimenble  proofr 
that  are  daily  f  umiahed,  ci  the  moral  blindness 
wliidi  sin  has  produced  in  the  minds  of  men. 

EventuaUy,  howevery  a  ooaviction  began  to 
break  in  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jenkins  that,  if 
Cbistianity  were  true,  the  course  of  conduct 
which  he  had  latterly  pursued,  was  not  such  as 
tovusmta  belief  that  his  would  be  a  happy 
liQasfter.  Qn  thA  ccmtraiy,  he  looked  forward 
toa^fiitBie  state  with  apprehension  and  alarm, 
result  was  precisely  what  might  be  ex- 
pected :  he  began  to  wish  that  there  were  no 
tewe  state  at  alL 

No  one  can  have  bestowed  any  consideration 

^  the  operations  of  his  mind,  without  being 

cofpdasant  of  the  tact  that,  when  a  man  anxiously 

wishes  that  any  particular  position  in  morals 

Wife  true,  he  almost  inyariably,  sooner  or  later, 

i^^aioBs  himself  into  the  conviction  that  it  is 

tnie.     In   all  such  cases  his  mind  is  sealed 

against  the  admission  of  adverse  evidence,  while 

iti  portals  are  thrown  wide  open  to  whatever 
VOL.  I.  o 
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arguments  caa  be  brought  forward  in  its  &niiir. 
So  it  was  in  the  instance  of  Joseph.  He  sto^ 
diously  abstained  Irom  the  perusal  of  say  vatk 
which  had  for  its  object  to  prove  the  m^ienti- 
city  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  cottieqoeut  tta& 
of  Christianity;  while  he  eagerlj  sou^t  for, 
and  carefully  read,  whatever  books  had  been 
written  in  favour  of  infidelity.  "Witli  his  mind 
thus  filled  witK  the  leading  objections  whidi 
have,  at  various  dmes,  been  urged  sigainst  Qiris* 
tianity,  while  wholly  unacquainted  with  Oie 
iphant  answers  which  have  been  given  to 
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tode,  and  particularly  of  temporaiy  sickness, 
were  especially  seasons  of  this  nature.  The 
▼iat,  however,  of  a  worldly  acquaintance,  or  the 
occupation  of  his  mind  with  literary  or  secular 
mitten,  usually  had  the  effect  of  ridding  him 
of  snch  unwelcome  reflections,  and  of  causing 
Um  to  relapse  into  his  infidel  notions. 

Mddity  is  a  miserable  system :  no  man  ever 
7^  fimnd  happiness  in  it.  A  happy  imbeliever 
^  ft  contradiction.  Desolate,  indeed,  is  the  soul 
of  him  who  rejects  the  revelation  which  the 
great  Creator  has  vouchsafed  to  his  creature 
nan.  None  but  an  infidel  can  form  any  idea  of 
^  wretchedness  which  reigns  in  an  infidel  bo- 
som. Not  only  have  all  who  have  been  deli- 
vered from  the  dreadful  domination  of  unbe- 
lt been  forward  to  bear  their  testimony  to 
the  misery  of  which  it  is  the  parent;  but  those, 
^j  who  have  renounced  Christianity,  and  em- 
°n^  an  infidel  creed,  have,  even  while  the 
victims  and  slaves  of  atheism  or  deism — ^for  there 
^  in  ^fect,  scarcely  any  difference  between  the 
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two — been  forced  to  make  the  admisnoD,  tlu 
misery  and  unbelief  are  inseparably  awociate 
together.  The  experience  of  Joceph  afibrded 
striking  illustration  of  this.  Thou{^  never 
Christian  in  the  eTangelical  or  legitimate  accepi 
ation  of  the  term,  he  was  (as  before  remaiket 
a  speculative  believer  in  revelation;  in  othc 
words,  was  a  Christian  in  his  own  estimatUii 
And,  while  he  continued  so ;  while  he  was  ,i 
the  habit  of  attending  externally  to  religica 
observances,  he    enjoyed  a    certain  kind   an 
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this  an.  Though  the  prerailing  impression 
on  bis  mind  was,  that  Chiistiamty  was  false,  the 
idea  (as  has  just  been  observed)  would,  every 
now  and  then,  force  itself  upon  him,  that  there 
was,  at  least,  a  possibility  that  it  might  be 
tme ;  and  if  so,  where  should  he  be  ? 

hi  this  respect,  I  am  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  was  only  undergoing  a  mental  process 
wbich  every  infidel  is  more  or  less  frequently 
doomed  to  go  through.     I  feel  assured  that  the 
inan  never  existed,  provided  he  were  acquainted 
with  revelation,  whose  mind  had  become  so 
steeled  with  infidelity,  as  to  be  impervious  to 
efea  an  occasional  apprehension  that,  after  all, 
Christianity  might  be  a  divine  system.    Infidels, 
I  bow,  may,  in  the  spirit  of  bravado,  affirm  that 
Aeyhave  lived  for  years  in  the  entire  and  con- 
stant disbelief  of  Christianity.     I  confess  I  can- 
not believe  them.     I  should  like  to  hear  their 
testimony  on  the  point,  when  they  are  stretched 
on  their  dying-beds,  and  are  conscious  that  they 
stand  on  the  verge  of  the  world  to  come.     No 
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instance,  that  I  am  aware  o^  is  on  record,  of 
dying  infidel  having,  in  his  last  moments,  gloiic 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  then  dying,  as  he  lu 
always  lived,  in  the  full  conviction  that  Christ 
anity  was  a  system  of  &aud  and  falsehood. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Jenkins  ctnild  make  i 
such  boast.  He  was  often  assailed  bj  the  aj 
prehension  that,  after  all,  Chtistianity  m^ht  1 
a  revelation  from  Heaven.  To  describe  tl 
alarm  with  which  the  apprehension  filled  h 
mind ;  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  wretchedness 
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toal  health  of  the  mindy  but  in  which  every  true 
believer  finds  his  highest  happiness.  To  be  shut 
op  in  a  room  by  himself,  without  books  or  writ- 
ing materials,  or  any  other  means  of  occupjdng 
his  mind  or  amusing  himself,  would  have  been, 
to  Mr.  Jenkins,  a  most  terrible  doom.  His 
own  thoughts,  in  his  moments  of  sober  reflec- 
tion, he  felt  constrained  to  regard  as  his  great- 
est enemies.  Most  earnestly  would  he  have  then 
wished  that  he  were  a  believer  in  Christianity, 
were  it  not  that  revealed  religion  aimexes  the 
most  fearful  penalties  to  the  course  of  conduct 
^ch  he  still  continued  to  piursue. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Joteph  «staiid«  fail  uqnunUnce  with  inthon  ■ 
A  dinner  iceufr— Unplctunt  diicoreriei  a 


As  it  was  generally  known  among  the  literuy 
men  of  the  metropoliB,  that  the  majori^  of  the 
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of  caltivated  mind,  pleasing  manners^  free- 
thinkmg  opinions,  and  by  no  means  encum- 
bered with  very  rigid  notions  of  morally.  He 
kept  a  splendid  establishment;  &t  more  splen- 
did, indeed,  than  his  means  warranted.  That, 
however,  was  nothing  to  him.  If  he  could  only 
obtain  the  needful  credit,  or,  as  he  himself  ex- 
ptesed  it,  could  but  ^*keep  the  top  a-spinning," 
be  cared  not  to  what  extent  his  creditors  might 
v^^  He  was  self-wUled  in  his  c(mduct,  and 
&Hied,  that  to  assume  an  independent  bearing 
wai  to  make  himself  a  man  of  importance.  He 
waaia  the  habit  of  giving  expensive  dinners,  to 
which  Joseph  was  almost  invariably  invited. 
One  day,  about  five  years  after  the  accession  of 
Qeoige  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Norman  determined  to 
give  an  unusually  large  and  splendid  dinner, 
^ing  a  bachelor,  no  ladies  ware  present.  The 
PVtjr  included  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
vithors  of  this  day,  two  or  three  publishers, 
^4  an  officer  ,'Of  superior  rank  and  high  standr 

iog  in  the  arpp^*    The  cloth  haying  been  re- 
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moved,  a  gentleman  vho  sat  on  the  right  of  Mr. 
Nonnao,  proposed,  as  the  first  toaat,  the  health 
of  the  King. 

"Oh, the  King!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Nor- 
man; "  g^re  lu  something  else." 

"Order!  order!"  shouted  several  vmee»  Bt 
once.  A  hum  of  suppressed  disapprohation  was 
heard  at  all  parts  of  the  table ;  while  Capt«n 
Royston,  not  knowing,  in  the  confoaion  of  the 
moment,  whom  the  gentleman  was  who  had 
uttered    the  ofifeoave  exclamation,   cried,  in 
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rho  sat  some  yards  distant  £rom  him — when 
I  Mr.  Sherwin^  who  was  next  to  him^  seized 
bis  amiy  and,  with  inimitable  coolness,  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  were  worked  up 
to  a  state  of  great  excitement,  said,  *'  Don't 
joa  think,  Mr.  Norman,  we  had  better  empty 
the  bottle  before  you  throw  it?" 

"Very  well,"  responded  Mr.  Norman,  me- 
chanicaUy,  as  if  scarcely*conscious  of  what  he 
wu  saying. 

"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Norman,"  pursued 
Mr.  Sherwin,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  seconds, 
"th&t  you  had  better  not  throw  it  at  all  ?" 

"Veiy  well,"  repUed  the  other,  in  the  same 
niechanical  way  as  before. 

"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Norman,  you  had 
better  sit  down  ?  " 

Mr.  Norman  sat  down. 

'Tm  quite  sure  it  has  been  a  mistake  all 
through,"  resumed  Mr.  Sherwin ;  "  Mr.  Nor- 
Buoi  meant  no  disrespect  to  our  beloved  King." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Norman, 
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"  It   was    a   mere    tboughtlefa   ^funHatSUo, 
uttered  id  the  forgetfulneos  of  the  maownt." ' 

Mr.  Nonnan  nodded  asfient. 

"  And  I  am  quite  sure,"  addrg»aing  himqelf 
to  Captain  AoyBton,  "  the  gallmt  officer  doW:  -' 
not  seriously  mean  to  turn  our  ezceUeot  host  out .. 
uf  his  own  house.     It  was  merely  a  tlweat  •- 
uttered  on  the  impulse  of  the  instant,  and  in. 
the  commendable  exuberance  of  his  loyalty." 

"Hear,  hear,"  cried  a  dozen  voices  at  race; 
but  that  of  the  captain  was  not  heard  amcng  - 


^^Wi^kltmyheaH,^'  responded  Mr.  Ndrmd^. 

'^  And  Tm  quite  ffore  tibat  our  worthy  lidst 
will  be  delighted  to  propose  as  well  as  drink  iU^' 

•^Thfe  King!"  shouted  Mr.  Norman,  •'tip- 
sta&dingy  and  three  times  three!**  Mr.  Noi^- 
man  sprang  to  his  feet  before  he  had  completed 
the  sentence,  and  all  the  others  simultaneod^ 
imitated  his  example.  The  toast  was  druilk 
amidst  deafening  plaudits. 

"I  am  quite  sure,"  resumed  Mr.  Sherwin, 
"  I  only  give  expression  to  the  mutual  feelings  of 
our  worthy  host  and  the  gallant  officer,  when  I 
say  that  they  will  be  most  happy  to  shake 
hands,  and  entirely  forget  all  that  has  past.*' 

"  With  infinite  pleasure,"  responded  both' at 
once.  They  advanced  and  shook  hands  amidst 
the  gratulations  of  all  present.  Harmony  was 
then  completely  restored,  and  the  remainder^  o^^ 
the  evening  was  spent  in  the  most  agi^eealbte 
manner. 

Mr.  Nonitan  had  tiiHy  bhe  par£nei^'M^'ll&e 
publishing  business,  and  !]&'  iiatoef^idi'Ito^liy 
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— a  married  man,  and  the  father  of  a  tBaai/f. 
His  ootiona  on  moral  points  were  esientiallj  the 
same  as  those  of  Mr.  Norman  and  Joaeph.  He 
was  in  the  habit,  in  his  convivial  momentt, 
of  talking  loosely  respecting  the  lacTednflH  of 
the  marriage  obligation.  Neither  waa  lie  cele- 
brated for  an  undue  respect  for  the  priDCtples  of 
honest;  in  his  commercial  transoctioiu. 

On  the  morning  after  the  festive  ocoamon  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  Joseph  called  at  die 
bibliopolic  establishment  of  Rogers  and  Norsuii* 
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with  "You scoundrel,  how  dare  you,  sir, 

ever  look  me  again  in  the  face  ?" 

"What's  the  matter  f"  inquired  Mr.  Nor- 
Bun,  in  utter  amazement,  and  with  consider- 
aUe  trepidation. 

"What's  the  matter!  Your  own  conscience, 
jvi  eonsnmmale  villain,  must,  if  you  have  one, 
tell  you  ^rfiat's  the  matter." 

"  (Jpcm  my  honour  I  don't  understand  you. 
What  can  be  the  Boeaning  of  this  ?  " 

Here  Joseph  withdrew,  not  wishing  to  be 
pesent  at. so  tmpleasant  an  altercation,  esped- 
%  as  he  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what 
were  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  it. 

"If,  sir,  you  have  any  regard  for  your  own 
^  you  will  leave  the  counting-house  directly, 
<nd  never  again  enter  the  place  where  I  am." 

"Mr.  Rogers,  this  unaccountable  conduct 
requires  explanation." 

"Yours,  sir,  will  admit  of  none,  far  less  of 
JQstificatioD.'' 

"Your  conduct  perfectly  astounds  me." 
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"Yoa  ought  to  be  astouadbdiatfiygwic 
villany." 

"  Pray  expUia  the  neuing  oiM  tbis.".. 

"Do  you,  sir,  know  whose' .liandwziting.t 
is  ?  "  said  Mr,  B.oger»,  showing  ib.  XocbhIi 
own  signature  to  a  letter,  but  oonesaling  en 
thing  else,  •■■. 

"  That  is  my  signature,"  remained  tba  Ml 

"And  perhaps  that  also  is  your  writia 
said  Mr.  Rogers,  holding  befora  Mr.  Nan 
the  back  of  s  letter  addroased  to  Mrs.  Roger 


iTheniotii^t^theiidaer  opeMdi  Mr.  Rogers, 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  ^MR 
Merton^'htdrt^  oUt  6f  t^e  pl«de  into  an 'ad- 
jobiing  tootti.  Mr.  Mertotti  being-  inthda^ 
mth  both  ^arti^s,  was  very  much  surprised 
at  this;  but  still  be  took  no  notice  of  it  to  Mry 
Norman. 

In  less  than  two  minutes,  the  housen^afd 
opened  the  door,  and,  advancing  with  tre- 
mulous' step  and  flurried  manner  (caused  by 
the  excitement  under  which  Mr.  Rogers  was 
labouring)  towards  Mr.  Norman  and  Mr. 
MertoUy  who  were  both  standing  beside  the  desk 
inside  the  counter — she  put  a  slip  of  paper 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter ;  observing  in  falt^- 
ing  accents^  *^  Mr.  Rogers,  sir,  desired  me  to 
give  you  this." 

Mr«  Merton  opened  the  piece  of  paper  and 
read  as  follows,  the  ink  being  scarcely  dxy :— ^ .. 
"  Your  conduct  to  my  wife  proves  you  to  be 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  scoundrels  in  e^str- 
ence  ;  and  if  you  do  nat^uitthe^tprcmi^st  Pf^^ 


(jf  teinporary  stupefaction  as 
ordinary  note.     On  partial! 
the  confusion  with  which  1 
whehned,  he  placed  the  sli] 
Norman's  hands,  observing,  ^ 
meaning  of  this  ?    My  condu 
have  never  spoken  to  Mrs.  Ro( 
fact,  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
even  by  sight." 

''  Oh !  this  is  intended  for 
Norman,  as  he  glanced  his  e; 
tents  of  the  piece  of  paper ; 
for  me ;  the  maid  has  given  : 
take." 
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the  precise  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
bibliopolia  partners.  ''  I'll  call  some  other 
time,*'  remarked  Mr.  Merton,  taking  up  his  hat 
to  quit  the  place.  **  Good  moming,  Mr.  Nor- 
man, for  the  present." 

**  Good  morning,"  sighed  Mr.  Norman. 

Just  as  Mr.  Merton  was  leaving  the  place, 
Joseph  Jenkins  re-entered,  thinking  the  alter- 
cation between  the  two  partners  would  by  this 
time  be  over. 

^'Ah!  Jenkins,  this  is  a  sad  business/'  re- 
marked Mr.  Norman,  as  the  other  advanced  to 
the  desk. 

**  Whafs  a  sad  business?"  inquired  Joseph, 
eagerly. 

"  Why,  this  affiiir  of  Mrs.  Rogers  and  my- 
self." 

"  I  don't  at  all  understand  you." 

"  It's  a  iiorrible  business." 

"  Pray  explain." 

"  I  may  as  well ;  it  cannot  be  concealed  any 
longer.     I  have  been  carrying  on  an  improper 
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inUmac;  wi^  Mm.  iU^en,  and  Roigen'  lufl 
found  one  of  mj'  letters  to  hflr,  in  wlaoh  tbe 
fact  is  admitted." 

"Ahl  that  is Teiy  awkward,  eertmofy — aTtty 
awkward  afiair."  '  ' 

Joseph's  notions  of  morali^  nnee  hii-  mBxi^ 
tion  of  infidel  principles  did  not  dictate  Uj 
stronger  expression  respecting  the  enanai^^ 
the  crime  of  which  his  friend  had  amnred  bin- 
self  guilty.  Of  the  crime  itself,  in  fact,  he  Ml 
no  abhorrence  at  all.     When  be'spd^e  bf  the 


Mr.  Niarman  todc  the  hint^  instantly  l^ft  ^ 
premisea,  and  hurried  to  his  private  residem^, 
kept  by  a  very  interesting  young  woman,  ^ns 
own  illegitimate  daughter.  He  had  not  been 
ten  minutes  in  the  house,  when  he  formed  the 
rosdution  of  doping  with  Mis*  Rogers.  With 
^tl^Lt  view  he  wrote  a  chequie  for  a  balance  of 
£$5(>belongit^  to  the  busineas,  then  lying  in 
tbeir  ba&kec'a  haada.  He  immediately  de- 
spatched a  confidential  messenger  to  the  city 
fbr  the  puirpose  lof  procuring  the  money.  On 
ihe  arrival  of  the  messenger,  however,  the  an- 
swer was,  *'  No  eifects."  This  was  unaccount- 
able to  Mr,  Norman ;  as  he  had  himself,  on  the 
previous  afternoon,  added  £230  to  a  fonx^r 
deposit'  of  £S^.  He  leaped  into  a  cab,  and 
hastened  to  the  banker's  to  obtain  an  explana- 
,tion:  of  th^  mysteiy«  The  explanation  was 
givep;  Mi;.  Rogers,  the  moment  the  bank  was 
<^aed  that;  ipprning,  pr^ented  a  cheque  for, 
^d  qt  couple, im^ie^iat^ly  received,  the  ^t^re 
amount.     On  the  same  day,  it  was  discoyj^d 
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that  Miss  Noiman  was  MeuMfe.  Her  ebp< 
ment,  the  next  morning,  with  Mr.  Rogen  « 
forded  a  clue  to  the  parentage  of  the  nnbor 
infant. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Joieph  forms  another  engagement— Writes  leading  articles 
for  two  papers  of  opposite  politics — An  awkward  mistake—* 
Its  consequences. 

Very  few  of  those  engaged  as  reporters  for  the 
daily  journals  confine  their  services  to  them. 
They  look  out,  and  in  almost  every  instance, 
with  more  or  less  success,  for  other  kinds  of 
literary  employment.  In  no  case  does  the  com- 
mon remark,  that  one  thing  leads  to  another, 
hold  more  true  than  in  that  of  literature.  Many 
of  those  engaged  on  the  daily  press  of  London, 
average  from  two  to  three  guineas  per  week  by 
working  for  weekly  papers,  in  addition  to  their 
stated  salary,  which  on  most  of  the  morning 
journals  is^  five  guineas  per  week.  Joseph,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  after  his  engage- 
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meat  as  reporter  for  the  duly  joaziMlwhidi  bi 
been  repeatedly  referred  to,  entered  into  i| 
arrangement  with  the  proprietor  of  two  wed^ 
papers  to  furnish  for  each  a  leading  wtidi 
averaging  a  column  in  length.  For  this  Iw  in 
to  receive  two  guineas  we^y.  Beyond  wntia| 
the  leading  articles,  he  had  no  concern  with,  no 
influence  over,  the  pa|»era.  Amagoiqsnta  « 
this  nature,  though  unknown  in  the  proriBcei 
are  quite  conunon  in  London.  Neither  of  ^ 
papers  had  a  large  circulation,  and  it  was  fl^^ 
isfcrring  the    "general   intcllig* 
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devoted  heads  of  the  aristocracy^  representing 
them  as  a  confederacy  of  tyrants,  who  lived 
to  feed  and  &tten  on  the  industry  of  the  work- 
ing classes ;  and  plainly  hinted  that  their  estates 
wbiild  be  fiur  subjects  for  spoliation.  Hie 
Ubouring  classes  were  held  up  as  the  true  no- 
biEQry  "hecduae  they  were  a  nobility  of  nature's 
workiHansMp.  While  to  the  higher  classes  was 
ascribed  every  vice  under  the  sun — and  some- 
times vices  which  even  the  sun  itself  has  never 
witnessed — the  masses  were  represented  as  pos- 
sessing not  only  all  the  virtues  which  actually 
exist,  but  many  which  have  never  existed  at  all — 
except  in  the  columns  of  **  The  Leveller."  The 
ftrmers  were  the  objects  of  that  joumaFs  im- 
ceasing  and  most  virulent  vituperation;  no 
week  was  suffered  to  elapse  without  a  full  share 
of  coarse  abuse  being  heaped  on  them.  The 
other  paper,  ''The  Constitutionalist,**  took  (as 
already  intimated)  a  directly  opposite  course. 
With  it  the  aristocracy  were  everything ;  they 

were  i^  glory,  as  they  had  proved  the  stay,  of  the' 
vol- 1.  H 
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land.  Without  the  higher  claases,  this  ooimtl^ 
could  not  exist  an  instant  in  its'  ptetent  sxHd 
grandeur.  The  &rmen,  too,  wen  ■  amlt- 
worthy  uid  singularly  intelligent  body  of  mm: 
It  was  a  "  Fanner's  Friemd  "  jouuttl.  Agiicnl* 
ture  was  the  life-blood  of  England's  proaperitf  { 
trade  snd  manufactures  were  nothing.  Hw 
industrial  portion  of  the  ooaaanmtj  mat  iW 
dr^  of  English  society.  The  popolitian  flf  dl 
large  towns  were  a  body  of  reckkM  demoenk; 
having  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  piOpefCft 
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"  The  Leveller"  and  ''  The  Constitutioiialist" 
Bat  though  untroubled  by  any  reproaches  of 
conscience  on  the  subject,  he  felt  that^  if  the 
cjicumstance  of  his  furnishing  the  editorial  arti- 
cles to  papers  whose  principles  were  so  tho- 
roughly antagonist,  were  to,  transpire,  it  would 
not  have  the  e£Eect  of  raising  his  character  in  the 
estnnatiiMi  of  his  friends ;  neither  could  it  fail  to 
operate  veiy  injuriously  to  him  if,  on  any  future 
oceasicMDi,  he  should  attain  distinction — ^whichhe 
fondly  bc^d  he  one  day  would — as  a  public  man. 
He  therefore  stipulated  with  the  proprietor  of 
the  papers,  that  his  name  should  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret  in  connexion  with  the  authorship 
of  the  articles.  He  himself,  of  course,  took 
care  not  to  breathe  a  whisper  of  the  circumstance 
to  his  own  acquaintances.  All  went  on  smoothly 
enough  for  a  season*  He  possessed  great  readi- 
ness and  versatility  in  writing  on  the  topics  of 
the  day.  What  was  more — ^lawyer-like,  he  could 
aj^ear  to  great  advantage  on  either  side  of  a 
questicm.     Before  he  had  been  three  months 
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coanected  with  the  papers,  tlie  aubierilMR  tji^ 
each  saw,  or  &Dcied  thej  saw,  a  marked  ntj 
prorement  in  the  "  leading"  departmoiL  Tba. 
readers  of  the  Tory  and  agricoltuial  paper  wen, 
in  ecstacies  with  the  contemptuoiu  tenw  ia^ 
which  the  editorial  articles  spoke  of  the  "  an* 
washed,"  and  the  "  great  manufactuxiog  loidi 
of  the  large  towns;"  while  the  freedom  and 
fearlessness  with  which  "  The  Leveller"  bmuU 
&e  aristocracy,  denounced  the  com  laws,  and 
exposed  Tory  corruption   of  every  Und  and 
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of '  The  Constitationalisty'  *'  at  all  their  pablic 
dmners ;  while  the  '^  unenfranchised  millions/' 
never  privileged  to  sit  down  to  a  public  dinner — 
rarely>  indeed^  partaking  of  a  dinner,  how- 
ever frugal,  even  at  home — ^were  obliged  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  passing,  amidst  deafening 
acclamations,  at  their  open-air  meetings,  their 
most  "  cordial  thanks  to  the  talented  editor  of 
'  The  licveller,'  for  his  masterly  and  untiring 
advocacy  of  the  interests  of  the  working  classes." 
The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that 
the  circulation  of  both  papers  considerably  in- 
creaiied.  And  as  proprietors  of  public  journals 
always,  or,  at  least,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, test  the  competency  of  an  editor  by  the 
effect  which  his  writings  have  on  the  circula- 
tion, the  reader  will  not  be  unprepared  for  the 
information,  that  the  proprietor  of  "  The  Con* 
stitutionalist"  and  of  "  The  Leveller"  congra-^ 
tulated  himself  on  the  accession  of  Mr*  Jenkins* 
He  had,  indeed,  resolved,  as  a  practical  proof  of 
this,  on  increasing  his  remuneration;  and  tha 
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only  qaestion  with  him  waa,  whetluT  ha  'Od^ 
to  double  it  at  once,  oi  content  himself  irift 
adding  half-a-guineaa  week  to  the  pEsriaw  gn- 
nea  for  each  of  the  jonmids,  and  mmke  dur  li- 
dition  of  the  other  half-guinea  in  two  or  dmt 
months,  should  the  circulation  of  tlie  p^pcn  ca- 
tinue  to  rise.  In  the  meantiine,  Satord^,  dc 
hour  of  publication,  was  appnwehii^.  It  «M 
Friday  evening,  and  both  the  papen  ntnit  ip* 
pear  on  the  following  day.  Ifr.  Jenkim  bid 
not  a  line  of  leading  article  written  for  eidKr 
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point  of  boldness  and  vigour ^  thej  surpassed  any 
of  his  previous  efEorU  He  wrote,  as  was  his 
custom,  on  the  first  slip  of  each  article,  the  name 
of  the  journal  for  which  it  was  intended ;  and, 
having  sent  off  the  copy  to  the  compositors, 
he  went  to  bed  on  remarkably  excellent  terms 
with  himself.  He  slept  soundly  until  eight  on 
the  following  morning,  when,  it  being  summer, 
he  rose  and  started,  by  coach,  for  St*  Alban's, 
where  he  remained  until  Monday  afternoon; 
lus  duties  for  the  morning  journal  with  which 
he  was  connected,  then  requiring  his  presence  in 
town. 

In  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  Joseph  had  writ- 
ten the  name  of  the  virrong  paper  at  the  head 
of  each  of  the  articles — that  is,  he  had.assigned 
the  democratic  article  to  "  The  Constitution- 
alist," and  the  violent  Tory  tirade  against  liberal 
principles,  to  "  The  Leveller."  The  mistake 
was  not  discovered  until  the  entire  impression 
of  each  paper  had  been  sold.  In  the  leader 
of  "  The  Constitutionalist" — the  journal  which 
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bad  Mtherto  been  iio  atatmeh  &  nippocMr  tt" 
ultra-Toryism,  the  Tlrone,  the  uistocncrf,  tiw ' 
Church,  and  the  agricultnisl  iBtnrast:,  thcnM'' 
ciirred  the  following  paassge : — "  ToiTiBm  ttit'-' 
tyranny  are  synonyinous  terms.  The  profligit*" 
men  now  in  power  would  notheritate  «  monmt'' 
in  letting  loose  their  demtm  soldieiy  on  erttj^ 
meeting  of  the  people  assemhled  to  petition  to ' 
the  redress  of  their  giievances,  were  it  not  tliil 
they  dread  the  day  of  retaliation.  They  an 
individually  and  collectiTely,   a  parcel  of  M 
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wilh':A^.]]|Qm  fteliog  oc.  rsipoct  thaa  thej  do 
th^:yecieit  reptile  that  ccawls  on  the  ground. 
W^thiBgard  to  the  Chnrcb,  again,  We  unhesitat- 
ing^ pronounce  her  to. he  one  of  the  greatest 
e?ib  ever  inflicted  on  this  or  any  other  country* 
What  are,  her  bishops,  but  so  many  drones, 
whose  oidy  idea  of  duty  is,  to  loll  in  their  car- 
rmgeSi  to  wallow  in  luxuiy,  and  to  live  in  regal 
spleiidour?  And  what  are  her  clergy,  but  a 
body  of  worthless  men,  whose  only  occupations 
seem  to  be  fox-hunting,  card-playing,  dancing 
at  balls,  quaffing  port  at  home,  and  spouting 
unadulterated  Toryism,  mixed  with  the  most 
odioos  religious  cant,  at  public  dinners?  Are 
we  surprised  at  this  ?  Not  in  the  least.  It  is 
juat  what  might  be  expected  from  that  hideous 
system  of  priestcraft,  which  has  been  created 
and  nursed  by  the  religious  establishment  of 
dus  country— the  worst  religious  establishment, 
beyond  all  comparison,  that  has  ever  disgraced  or 
degraded  any  country  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth. 

Ner^  will  England  know  what  real  dignity  is  'p 
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never  will  she  enjoy  genuine  liboity  never  w31 
she  attain  trae  inteUsctual  gnatneai,  until  bar 
Chuicb  establiahment  is  aoattered  to  the  inb 
of  heaven,  and  the  entice  lace  cif  har  poMii 
are  utterly  extinguished,  ^^th  ngitd  totlia 
fanners,  they,  poor  miserable meiit  are  DNato 
be  pitied  than  blamed.  Therr  are  the  ingmtt 
the  clergy,  and  the  slaves  of  lluir  Imdkrii* 
They  are  as  ignorant  as  their  own  pigai  if* 
and  OS  obstinate,  too.  Thr^  have  no  man  iiaa 
of  their  true  interests,  than  the  homed  otlde 
wliicli   tlicy   feed   and   fatten   for  iIk-  market; 
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ef  «  The  Leireller  :•*— "  We  live  in  eventftd 
days;  the  aspect  of  public  affidrs  is  at  this 
moment  most  portentous.  There  is  a  spirit 
abiottd  wluoh,  if  not  promptly  checked,  will, 
ere  many  months  have  eiMfaed,  precipitate  this 
coimtry  into  a  rerolution  of  the  most  frightful 
character.  That  Throne  under  whose  paternal 
care  and  powerful  protection  this  country  has 
risen  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  proq>erity9  is 
menaced  with  destruetion.  That  Church,  which 
hss  proved  the  source  of  infinite  blessings  to 
England,  is  the  object  of  the  most  deadly  hatred 
of  the  lower  classes ;  while  her  clergy,  the  most 
devoted  and  pure-minded  body  of  men  the 
world  ever  saw,  are  loaded  with  the  worst  of 
obloquy.  Still  more  fierce,  if  that  were  pos- 
sible, is  the  hatred  which  the  working  classes, 
under  the  tutorship  of  a  band  of  ruffian  dema- 
gogues, bear  to  the  aristocracy  of  England. 
That  body  of  men  who  are  most  feelingly  alive 
to  the  wel£Bure  of  the  lower  orders;  who  are 
ever  foremost   in  works  of  benevol^ice  ;    in 
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whose  bosonu,  in  a  word,  U  cmtred  «U  Uwt «« 
adoin  and  dignify  hutDsn  nature — thia  rxecDwit 
body  of  men,  not  ooly  run  the  riak  of  hwiig 
their  estates  confiacated,  bat  oF  pnaooaS^ 
sharing  the  frightful  &te  of  the  Frenc^  noUeiie. 
The  agricultural  interest  ia  threatened  wi|fc 
immediate  and  utter  ruin.  The  finnan  Ke 
most  grossl;  traduced;  thc^  ate  held  np  •■ 
being  no  better  informed  than  the  OEsa  which 
browse  in  their  fields.  In  short,  the  working 
classes  seem  to  hare  been  of  late  conrerted  inta 
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"We  \my  after  tUs,  what  ccKurse  the  Gkyvemment 
ought  to  pursue  f  The  duty  of  Ministers  is 
elear:  increase  the  standing  army;  repeat, 
whererer  necessary,  die  course  pursued  in  1819 
at  Manchester ;  prohibit  all  open-air  meetings ; 
and  arrest  and  consign  to  the  wholesome  silence 
and  solitude  of  our  prison  cells,  some  two  or 
three  score  of  their  most  noisy  and  violent 
demagc^es." 

The  reader  is  left  to  conceive  the  effect  which 
the  two  articles  produced  on  the  subscribers  to 
the  different  papers.  At  first  they  were  struck 
dumb  with  amazement*  They  read  and  paused 
in  silence.  They  could  hardly  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  their  eyes.  And  yet  there  was  no 
resisting  that  evidence ;  there  stood  the  articles, 
in  large  bold  letters,  and  in  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  papers.  What  gave  the  leaders 
more  effect,  and  added  to  the  surprise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  readers,  was  the  circumstance  that, 
on  that  particular  occasion,  there  was  no  other 
leading    matter    of   any    kind — though    there 
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usually  was  some — ^in  eitlier  of  the  jonnutlk 
Boundless  mdigtiatioa  aucceeded  a  nesmij 
from  the  first  stun  of  surprise  nnwd  by  Ae 
articles.  One  and  all  ezdaimed,  "We  en 
grossly  betrayed."  "Villain,"  "tnibor,"  "tfct- 
tate,"  8k.,  were  among  the  epitheti  ntost  lib»- 
rally  applied  to  Mr.  Jenkins.  "  The  CoHtitn- 
tionalist"  was  publicly  burnt  in  all  the  agriesl- 
tural  district! ;  and  the  editor  hinuelf  would  ham 
run  a  great  risk  of  receiving  a  similar  dofm,  cmld 
he  hare  been  as  easily  Uid  hold  of  as  hia  | 
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loads  of  letters  to  "  the  editor/'  abusing  him 
without  measure  and  without  mercy,  and  inti- 
mating that  the  imters  had  given  up  the  paper. 
By  the  time  Saturday  had  arrived,  neither  "  The 
CoDstitationalist*'  nor  ''The  Leveller"  had  a 
sooro  of  subsdibers  left ;  and  the  few  "  from 
whom  the  editor  had  not  heard/'  were  those 
who  had  either  been  from  home,  or  were  in  too 
Kmote  a  part  of  the  country  to  be  able  to 
stop  their  paper  that  week.  Next  week  wit- 
iMed  the  extinction  of  both  journals*  In  life 
thejwere  united  (both  belonging  to  the  same 
pnyprietor,  both  issuing  from  the  same  press, 
^th  published  at  the  same  office),  and  in  death 
thej  were  not  divided. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Joseph  forms  ■  new  liUnrjt  i 
litcruy  critiDiam  in  the  metn^lw—SkotalMi  of  Iha  ImH^-., 
liteiuy  critiei  in  London. 


In  about  two  yean  after  hii  aettloawit  u  Aft- 
metropolu,  Joseph  obtained  an  eogagemeot,  M : 
three  guineas  per  week,  to  conduct  tiw  fitomy.'  - 
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morals  were  of  that  refined  or  rigid  nature 
which  made  him  regard  with  abhorrence  the  cor- 
ruption he  found  pervading  ahnost  the  whole  of 
such  criticism;  but  that,  having  suspected  no- 
thing of  the  kind  before^  (he  discovery  pos- 
sessed  the  interest   and  freshness  which  are 
usualfy  associated  with  the  knowledge  of  a 
novelty.     He  found  that  such  a  thing  as  honest 
criticism  was  very  rarely  to  be  met  with*     He 
knew  the  leading  reviewers  in  the  metropolitan 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  heard — ^in  con- 
fidence,  of  course — ^firom   their  own  lips  the 
motiTes  which  dictated  their  notices   of  new 
publications*     The  reviewer  in  one  journal  de- 
nounced the  author  of  a  particular  work,  be- 
cause he  was  a  successful  writer  in  a  depart- 
ment of  literature  in  which  the  reviewer  himself 
had  signally  failed.     Another  author  and  his 
works  were  denounced,  in  unmeasured  terms, 
by  the  literary  critic  of  another  journal,  for  no 
other   reason    than    that    the  author,   though 
entirely  self-educated,  bad,  by  the  force  of  bis 
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genius,  raised  himwlf  to  diatmctioii  and  in^ 
ance  in  the  literary  world ;  while  the  min 
though  he  hod  receired  all  the  adnntaga  iA 
a  classical  education  could  confoTi  had  neralt 
able,  notwithstasdiiig  his  repeated  eSbrtp, 
acquire  literary  renown,  or  even  to  extend 
knowledge  of  his  name  beyond  the  walk 
the  establishment  in  which  "The  Wee 
Luminary"  was  printed.  Other  anthon  ' 
their  works,  Joseph  found  to  be  syitematis 
proscribed  by  certain  critics,  because  the  fix) 
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tlie  more  influential  journals.  They  lade  the 
moral  courage,  however  fiivourably  they  may,  in 
their  consciences,  think  of  the  works  of  a  par- 
ticular author,  to  adventure  a  word  on  his 
behalf,  if  the  reviewers  in  some  of  the  leviathan 
journals  have  fallen  foul  of  himself  or  his  woAs. 
This  is  a  painful  fact;  it  is  one  which  is  very 
degrading  to  human  nature;  but  all  who  are 
conversant  with  the  literary  criticism  of  the  day 
know  that  it  is  a,  &cU  Envy  at  the  suoeess  of 
particular  authors,  without  any  intelligible  mo- 
tive for  that  envy,  Joseph  found  to  be,  in  a 
great  many  cases,  the  cause  of  the  savage  fero- 
city with  which  many  popular  writers  were 
assailed.  Where  the  critic  has  himself  at- 
tempted success,  but  failed,  in  the  same  walk  of 
literature,  one  could  comprehend  the  feeling 
which  would  dictate  a  coarse  and  violent  tirade 
against  the  productions  of  the  triumphant 
author;  but  where  an  author  has  not,  in  any 
way,  come  in  collision  with  his  reviewer,  the 
unqualified  censure  which  the  latter  heaps  on 
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the  name  and  works  of  the  author,  u  not  N 
ea^y  accounted  for.  In  many  imtancet  die 
hostile  criticism  was  seen  by  Joaeph  to  have 
had  no  other  motive  than  personal  diilike  to  the 
writer.  Our  current  criticism  is  very  deepljF 
tainted  with  this  unworthy  feeling*  If  an 
author  happen  to  incur  the  pers(»ial  ^^Icft- 
sure  of  a  reviewer,  the  latter  rarely  ma^  • 
distinction  between  his  works  and  himsttf; 
but,  by  means  of  his  works,  indulgw  ia 
his  yiudictive  feelings  towards  lumaelf.     Then 
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ceived  them.  None  but  those  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  what  takes  pkce 
behind  the  curtain  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 
metropolis,  could  imagine  the  extent  to  which 
modem  criticism  is  affected  by  this  circum- 
stance. 

But  it  were  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the 
various  motives  which  dictate  the  hostile  criti- 
cism to  be  met  with  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  the  day.  Equally  various  are  the  motives 
which  prompt  the  extravagant  praise,  amount- 
ing to  positive  puffery,  which  so  many  books 
receive.  If  Joseph  did  not  meet  with  instances 
in  which  praise  was  literally  purchased  vnth 
money,  just  as  candidates  for  the  representation 
of  corrupt  boroughs  purchase  the  votes  of  pro- 
fligate electors,  innumerable  instances  were 
brought  to  his  knowledge  of  lavish  commenda- 
tion having  been  insured  by  personal  attentions 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  the  reviewer.  Per- 
spnal  friendship  with  the  critic  was  found,  to  be 
the  secret  why  many  authors  were  systemati- 
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call;  praised  in  particuki  journals,  no  mitter. 
how  poor  and  worUden  their  prodncttOH.. 
With  several  of  the  less  influentud  newipi^en 
and  magazines,  the  way  to  insure  extimvigut . 
praise  was  discovered  to  be,  tlie  Modung  thai 
an  adverdsement  or  two  of  the  work  itaelf^  Tbtt 
praise  of  other  joiunala,  again,  could  be  |EQ- 
cured  on  still  easier  terms.  They  ware  ai 
if  the  compliment  were  paid  them,  of  s 
them  a  copy  of  the  hook  immediately  od  itl 
appearance. 
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tiaKties,  and  to  speak  of  die  book  as  impartiallj 
as  if  they  had  never  before  heard  the  name  of 
the  author.  But  die  number  of  such  persons, 
compared  widi  that  of  the  reviewers  who  were 
influenced  by  very  different  considerations,  was 
?eiy  small  indeed. 

Nor  is  there  any  material  difference  between 
die  state  of  our  current  literary  criticism,  and 
what  it  was  when  Mr.  Jenkins  first  became 
acquainted  with  it.  He  same  causes  are  still 
m  acdve  operation  to  produce  dishonest  reviews 
of  books.  A  really  unbiassed  honest  piece  of 
criticism,  if  found  inseveral  of  our  leading 
journals  that  could  be  named,  would  be  a 
moral  rarity  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  the 
corrupt  mass  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  somediing  which 
merits  preservation.  A  glance  at  |K)me  of  the 
more  prominent  reviewers  of  die  day,  will  serve 
to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  real  state  of  literary 
criticism  than  any  general  observations  that 
might  be  made  on  the  subject. 
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First  of  all,  then,  theniiMiu  pppsi^H 
"  The  Week];  Review."  He;  ii.  a^  qi^iy 
fill  author  biDuelf>  and  cannot  fodnn 
thought  that  an;  other  writer  iboqU  1)«^410 
fill.  To  hear  of  the  liteiaiy  ^'"t^t  :<! 
author — no  matter  in  what  depnrtniMit  of  Uj 
ture — is  gall  and  wormwood  tohtaaool, .{, 
as  tome  authora  are  alwaji  'P^*'ig  vtthj 
or  less  success,  notwithatanding  .th^  thpQi 
who  are  constantly  iaUisg  in  thoir  efi^ 
emerge  from  obscuri^,  ha,  unhappy  man 
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bideed,  of  a  d^graditig  or  depreciatory  kitad, 
irtiidk  tile  caridc's  Tocabulary  can  furnish^  is  ap- 
pGed  to  him.  To  bring  him  down  again  to  t^e 
\tni  of  the  common  herd  of  anthors,  or,  if  that 
(tamiot  be  done,  to  prevent  his  ascending  higher 
Gft'tiie  Udder  of  fiime,  is  the  great  object  of  Mt. 
IMUey;  and,  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
(ibjett,  he  devotes  himself  with  the  zeal  of  an 
l^<Mile.  If  he  could  only  have  his  own  way, 
there  would  be  no  author  of  distinction  at  all. 
Nor  does  **  this  sour  and  surly  critic" — fdr  so 
he  is  generally  called— content  himself  with  his 
depreciating  and  vituperative  labours  in  hid 
jounial ;  his  tongue  is  as  actively  and  inces* 
itaithf  engaged  in  the  ungenerous  avocation,  as 
hm  pen.  He  never  opens  his  lips  in  society, 
wktea  modem  literature  is  the  topic,  without  dis^ 
pmiging  one  or  more  authors,  who  have  already 
riMA  to  reputation,  or  are  in  a  &ir  way  of  ra- 
pidly rising  to  it.  Depreciation  of  merit  is  the 
element  in  which  he  Uves ;  without  indulging  in 
it,  he  oould  not,  indeed,  exist  at  all.    It  is  a 
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necessity  of  his  nature.  If  he  ever,  in  d 
columns  of  tiin  joum&I,  or  in  tho  intaBBomM'  i 
private  life,  happen  to  venture  a  word  of  j>m 
the  object  of  his  commendation  it  alirqff  ■■ 
author  of  no  reputation,  and  who  hu  not  sn 
the  remotest  chance  of  obtainiog  my.  Sn 
authors,  he  thinks,  he  may  pruw  wiUi  nftlj 
because  nobody  else  ever  has  praised  them,  ■ 
never,  in  all  probability,  will  bestow  ft  wnd  < 
commendation  on  them.  Should  any  mdi,  hoi 
ever,   by  accident,   rise  into  '^'■*'"'^'"",  U 
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tueh  a  thing  possible,  honest  to  excess.  You 
are  almost  sony  to  see  a  reviewer  so  exceedingly 
^crapulous  about  the  opinions  he  delivers  re- 
specting the  books  that  come  before  him.  His 
honesty^  you  take  it  for  granted,  must,  at  least, 
in  these  days  of  literary  corruption,  be  a  very 
aerious  inconvenience  to  him.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  feels  a  consciousness  of  his  uncorrupted 
and  incorruptible  integrity,  but  you  would  fancy 
that  his  very  existence  must  be  wearing  away  in 
the  intensity  of  his  anxiety,  that  his  critical 
integrity  should,  like  the  character  of  Caesar's 
wifcj  be  above  suspicion.  There  is  a  common 
proverb,  that  you  have  more  than  reason  to 
doubt  a  person's  possession  of  that  very  quality 
af  which  he  is  loudly  and  constantly  boasting. 
In  the  case  of  Mr.  Pardon's  honesty  as  a  lite-- 
rary  critic,  you  are  justified,  not  only  in  doubt- 
ing the  existence  of  the  virtue,  but  in  denying 
it  altogether.  A  more  dishonest  reviewer  is  not 
to  be  met  with.  The  books  of  certain  authors 
and  certain  publishers,  are  sure  to  be  praised  to 
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the  echo:  those  of  certain  other  authonandpnb* 
lishers  are  equally  sure  to  be  visited  with  unq^naE- 
fied  ceosuce.  If  he  have  a  aufficieut  motiTe  tat  it, 
a  review  of  a  particular  book  will  appear  bafbn 
he  haa  read  a  page  of  it ;  t.y,  even  before  he  baa 
seeo  it.  And  the  review  vrill  connat  of  nUwc 
extravagant  praise  or  unqualified  condemnation, 
accordingly  as  he  is  favourably  or  an&TomaUy 
inclined  to  the  publisher  or  author. 

Mr.  Sampson,  of  "  The  Moonbeam,"  has  a 
very  simple  teat  by  which  to  ascertain,  at  first 
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intellectual  calibre^  from  what  he  is  when 
the  name  of  Mr.  Cramston — Mr.  Drmnmond*s 
bibliopolic  rival — graces  the  lower  part  of  the 
title-page*  A  work  published  by  the  former, 
is  unquestionably  the  most  talented  and  extra- 
ordinary production  which  has  appeared  during 
the  present  century;  and  the  author  himself 
stands  first  in  the  first  class  of  those  writers 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  department  of 
literature.  If  brought  out  by  Mr.  Cramston, 
the  work,  though  in  "  the  same  department  of 
literature/'  is  ''  a  most  trashy  and  contemptible 
production/'  and  the  writer  is  the  dullest  dog 
that  ever  put  pen  to  paper*  It  has  happened  to 
Mr.  Sampson  more  than  once,  to  write  an  elabo- 
rate revieW)  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  who 
the  publisher  was ;  and,  on  making  the  disco- 
very, he  has  immediately  rectified  the  mistake, 
by  withdrawing  the  first  review,  and  inditing 
another  in  exactly  the  opposite  strain.  Mr. 
Gordon  was  in  the  habit  of  publishing  with 
Mr#  Cramston;  and  every  successive  book  he 
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brought  out,  was  declared  to  be  the  nlMt  itaff 
ever  palmed  oa  an  unsuspectmg  and  patiant  pnb* 
lie.  Some  time  ago,  he  had  reason  to  duoige 
liis  bibliopole,  and  made  an  arrangement  irith 
Mr.  Drummond  tat  the  publication  of  a  new 
work,  in  the  same  department  of  Hteratoie  at 
that  to  which  his  previous  ones  belonged.  Mk 
Sampson  at  once  had  the  disceimnent  top«^ 
ceive  that  the  new  book  was  "  one  of  lorpaB^ 
ing  merit,  abundantly  studded  with  intellaetad 
gems,  and  sparkling  in  every  page  with  tba 
(■'oruicatioiis  of  a  j^^ciiiiia  nf  the  loftiest  order." 
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opinions  he  forms,  or,  rather,  expresses  of  new 
bodes ;  for  his  private  and  public  opinions  are 
two  yeiy  distinct  things,  and  are  often  in  direct 
antagonism  to  each  other.  Any  author  who 
can  afford,  and  is  disposed  to  give,  a  good  din* 
ner,  can  command  Mr.  Swallow's  unqualified 
commendation  of  his  work.  With-  him,  a 
''  splendid  affidr,"  in  the  shape  of  a  ^nner,  was 
never  yet  known  to  &il  of  its  effect ;  it  covers 
a  multitude  of  literary  sins.  If  there  be  faults, 
he  not  only  has  no  eye  to  detect  them-^^  less 
a  heart  to  expose  them — ^but  he  discerns  in- 
nmnerable  beauties  where  they  have  no  exist- 
ence. Countless  as  the  sands  on  the  seashore, 
are  the  high  praises  he  has  penned  under  the 
generous  sympathies  inspired  by  the  after-dinner 
Champagne  or  Madeira  of  authors  consuming 
with  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  their  new-bom 
literary  offipring.  It  is  certain  that  he  never 
yet  wrote  a  kindly  critique  without  having  pre- 
viously done  ample  justice  to  the  creature-com- 
forts of  the  writer  or  publisher.     It  is  doing 
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liiiii  no  more  than  justice  to  ny,.  tfut  hft  !■■ 
never  indited  a  severe  sentinient,  or  msdannaC 
an  unkind  ezpreBsion,  while  the  remembimci  if 
the  author's  or  publisher's  weU-Annidwd  tibia 
has  been  fresh  upon  his  mind.  Only  it  i»  to.tk 
observed,  that  mu  dinner  wiQ  not  niffiee  fiv  tar 
books,  however  dose  on  the  pabluatiaa  of  d» 
first  may  be  the  appearance  of  the  second.  JB* 
reasons  with  himself — and  the  natmMi 
neu  of  his  notions  can,  after  all,  be  hardly 
questioned — that  surely  every  good  vevitw 
(]faSLTvi.'s  a  L^ood  (limier-     Not 
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The  Second  dinner  will  insure  a  second  no- 
tic^*;  thi^  if  ttiere  be  no  second  dinner,  there 
mll^  hot  billy  be  no  second  notice,  but  a  full 
le&actibn  of  all  the  previous  commendation; 
the  reason  assigned  by  the  reviewer  for  the 
change  in  his  estimate  of  the  work  being,  that 
he  bad  not  ihen  seen  it  in  its  completed  state. 
This  is  so  likely  to  be  supposed  nothing  better 
tlum  mere  invention,  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  repeat  the  assurance  abeady  given  of  an 
ins^ce  of  the  kind  having  lately  occurred  in 
the  case  of  a  popular  author  and  a  well-known 
reviewer.  Something  similar  takes  place,  if  the 
author  bring  out  a  new  work  vnthout  having 
'aak6d  Mr.  "Swallow  to  dinner.  The  latter  does 
hot,  in  such  a  case,  content  himself  with  taking 
no  notice  of  the  book,  but  abuses  it  as  libe- 
rally as  he  praised  those  previous  books  of  the 
writer  which  were  issued  into  the  world  amidst 
the  genial  feelings  inspired  by  ^' three  courses 
and  a  dessert.** 

"  Clayton,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Ransom, 

I  2 
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grasping  the  other  eagerly  by  the  hand, 
met  him  a  few  days  ago  in  Regent  Si 
"  Clayton,  my  dear  fellow,  that  was  a 
atrocious  iiotice  of  yout  new  work  in  th 
number  of '  The  Inspector.'  ** 

"  Why,  it  was  rather,  certainly." 
"  What  in  the  name  of  wonder  could  S« 
have  meant  ?    He  has  never   served   yi 
before." 

"Xo,  certainly  not;  I  must  do  him  il 
that  justice." 
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^  You  may.** 

*'  On  your  honour  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honour.** 

'' You'll  never  give  the  slightest  hint  about 
what  I  am  going  to  mention.** 

"  Never ;  I  give  you  my  solemn  promise." 

**  Then  the  whole  secret  of  this  vile  review  of 
my  book  is,  that  I  did  not  ask  Swallow  to 
dinner  on  its  publication." 

" ^e  you  serious?"  inquired  Ransom, 
amazed  at  what  he  had  heard. 

"  Perfectly  so." 

''Can  it  be  possible  that  a  person  who  has 
the  control  of  the  review  department  of  such  a 
journal  as  *  The  Inspector/  could  be  influenced 
in  his  criticism  by  such  unworthy,  such 
thoroughly  contemptible  considerations?" 

'*  The  fact  is  as  I  have  stated.  I  know  it," 
answered  Clayton. 

*'  And  do  you  really  believe  that  Swallow  can 
be  so  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  self-respect,  so 
totally  regardless  of  consistency,   that  by  in- 
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vitin^  Mm  to  a '  feed '  iminediate^  be£m  JMC 
next  work  appears,  jou  can  iniore  •  BWit  uilBl 
plimentai;  notice  of  it  f " 

"I  am  certain  of  it.  And  what  ia  iitoie,'BDC= 
a  favourable  notice  of  the  new  work  eaUj,  hiA  tu- 
virtual  lecantatioa  of  all  the  abnae  ht  lu» 
heaped  on  myself  and  my  [weMnt  weik,  b^  As 
miqualified  panegyrics  he  will  thao  Ikvidt  ■0f 
me  as  a  liteiary  man." 

"  I  confess  I  shall  wait  widi  8(mw  impstMiM^ 
the  publication  of  yoor  next  wcrit.  Wban  w91 
it  be  out  t " 
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le^esented  as  an  author  whose  producti<»i8 
were  discreditable  to  modem  literature^  was 
now  held  up  as  one  of  the  most  philosophic, 
elegant^  and  aUe  writers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Shbpherd's  test  of  Uterarj  merit  is,  the 
success,  or  otherwise,  of  an  author's  works.  He 
has  never  yet  known  a  successful  author  who 
was  not  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  never  could  discern  the  sli^test 
traces  of  talent  where  the  author  was  obscure. 
The  pages  of  his  *' Literary  Miscellany*'  never 
yet  contained  a  word  of  encouragement  to  a 
struggling  author ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  an  instance  on  record,  during  the  fifteen  years 
he  has  been  a  weekly  reviewer,  in  which  he  has 
omitted  to  bestow  the  most  fulsome  adulation 
on  authors  of  celebrity.  When  a  new  author 
appears  in  the  literary  vineyard,  he  maintains 
an  unbroken  silence  as  to  his  merits,  until  he 
sees  the  tide  of  popularity  setting  in  either  in 
his  favour,  or  against  him.  If  the  former,  the 
pan^yrics  which  Mr.  Shepherd  heaps  upon 
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him  are  nauseatiag  from  lh^  extzi 
but,  if  thfl  probability  be  that  the  anflior  ii  tob* 
unauccessful,  "  Tlie  literary  lififleeQai^"  w3 
always  be  fouod  among  the  fint  and  most  &0 
quent  in  its  efforts  to  consigB  the  poor  fidloir  t> 
tbe  depths  of  obscurity.  The  jadcaH  had  ' 
kick  to  bestow  on  the  dead  lion. 

Mr.  Jackson,  the  editor  of  the  litenC 
department  of  "  The  Mercuiy,"  has  •  mods  a 
reviewing  which  differs  from  each  and  all  of  tb 
modes  to  which  we  have  been  xefeniiig.  H< 
nil  tilt  books,  if  tliev 
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tiieadvertiseiiients  in  the  daily  press,  and  then 
VPf^iB  to  it  a  string  of  vituperative  epithets  of 
4e  most  general  kind,  such  as  the  following : — 
"This  most  illiterate  author  and  contemptible 
production;"  "a  parcel  of  the  greatest  rubbish 
4at  ever  issued  from  the  press;**  "a  dull, 
itupid,  ignorant  author;*'  "a  writer  who  is  a 
^^grace  to  the  literature  of  the  age,**  &c« 

horn  these  ''illustrations**  of  the  present 
■tote  of  our  literary  criticism — and  they  are,  we 
wght  to  repeat,  no  imaginary  cases — ^it  will  be 
1^  that  the  "  opinions  of  the  press  *'  on  a  new 
^rk,  whether  favourable  or  adverse,  are,  in 
fte  main,  very  little  to  be  depended  on.  The 
pobEc,  happily,  are  beginning  to  make  this  dis- 
^^f^.  Time  was  when  authors  who  were 
^ficient  in  moral  courage,  were  to  be  written 
down  by  hostile  reviewers,  and  when  trashy 
Pactions  could  be  puffed  into  something 
"ke  celebrity  by  critics  whose  praise  had  been 
^'^'tually  purchased  by  the  pudding  and  pies 
^  the  author ;  but,  fortunately,  this  state  of 
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things  no  longer  exiBts.  Every  mcath  fin 
the  most  tuunswciable  proof,  that  neither 
nor  authors  of  merit  are  to  be  writtsn  do 
the  attacks  of  hostile  reneweia;  iriule 
week  affords  one  or  mare  wwiflmnrintw  , 
position,  that  s  worthless  book  is  no  Itnii 
be  lauded  into  fame. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

'wr  obtemtioni  on  the  eormpt  lUte  of  literary  eritioiem 
a  tlieineCropoll»— Anthon  of  title  or  ■ttndiiig  in  society — 
^njr  in  which  they  contrire  to  get  isToanble  notices  of 
te  books— Literuy  coteries — General  ohserrations. 

b  the  preceding  chapter  various  illustrations 
l^ve  been  given  of  the  corrupt  state  of  our 
'^^CRuy  criticism.  References  have  also  been 
^^  to  the  reasons  ivhich  induce  reviewers  to 
^^^^cavour  to  run  down  certain  authors.  The 
^tiated  in  these  matters  will  naturaUy  ask. 
How  happens  it  that»  not  in  one  or  two  jour- 
^  only,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  our  me- 
^^litan  publications,  every  book  brought  out 
V  particular  authors  receives  the  most  unquali- 
'^  commendation,  however  great  and  manifold 
'^  be  its  blemishes  ?  •*  No  one,  who  knows 
^^T^kbg  of  the  existing  state  of  criticism  in 
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Loodon,  can  be  at  a  loss  for  an  aniwar  to  d 
question. 

The  explanation  of  the  mystery  ii  tobeibiii 
in  the  fact,  that  the  authors  refarred  to,  id 
will  be  found,  in  almost  ereiy  caae,  to  be  pa 
sons  of  title  or  distinction,  indirectlj  puidai 
the  praise  by  the  attentions  they  show  to  ti 
reviewers. 

A  few  examples  will  set  the  matter  in 
clearer  light  than  any  general  obaerratiat 
which  could  be  put  into  the  month  of  Mr.  Ja 
which  niigbt  be  macJc  by  the  audior 
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mth  tiieo(»nplimeiit  paid  them,  tliat  they  felt  as 
if  they  could  not  sufficiently  praise  her  works 
iBKtnnL 

Qd  the  second  occasion  on  which  he  had  been 
pBKnt  at  (me  of  Lady  Dartmoor's  "  splendid 
podes"— for  so  they  were  called  by  general 
ttosent— he  missed  several  acquaintances  con- 
fleeted  with  the  review  department  of  the  metro- 
polHiD  press,  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  first 
fa&er.  He  inquired  of  Mr.  Monteith,  one  of 
Ae  guests  on  both  occasions,  the  reason  of  this. 

'*  Ah,  I  see,'*  remarked  the  other,  '*  that  you 
tte  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  way  in  which 
Wbdyship  manages  these  matters." 

'^My  question,"  said  Joseph,  ''is  a  virtual 
^^Bussion  of  my  ignorance  on  the  point.  How 
^Kt  the  manage  such  matters  ?  " 

"Very  adroitly  and  very  systematically," 
'•plied  the  other.  "  Of  course,  Jenkins,"  he 
•^, "  I  speak  in  confidence." 

**  I  understand  that  perfectly;  and  what  you 
•y  Aall  never  escape  my  lips." 


wiviUL-u  iiiio  mree  class 

eludes  the  names  of  tho; 

i  of  the  review  department 

In  the  second  clast  are  t 
reyiewen  connected  wit 
first-rate,  newspapers  oar 
der  the  third  head  are 
persons  who  do,  as  she 
review  department  of  jou 
lation,  and  still  more  limit 
j  "But,"  interrupted  Jo 

explain  whj  some  of  those 

at  Ladj  Dartmoor's  fint  p 
the  second.*' 

''I  should***  answered  tl 
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C6  as  to  the  firequency  or  infrequency 
witii  wiiich  to  issue  her  invitations  ib  this:  The 
bit  class  are  invariably  invited  to  dinner  about 
tftirtoi^  befbre,  and  about  a  vireek  after,  the 
^b^cation  of  a  new  work.  When  sendii^  the 
pdmdnaiy  invitation,  no  reference  is  made  to 
%tiew  forthcoming  production ;  but  the  ques- 
^n  as  to  when  she  intends  to  bring  out  another 
^Mtf  is  nattrrrily  put  by  some  of  her  literary 
j^oests  in  the  course  of  the  evening's  conversa- 
tion, and  she  is  thus  led,  as  it  wore  accidentaUy, 
to  maotion  that  she  is  on  the  eve  of  re-appeaiing 
^  the  diaracter  of  authoress.  On  each  sue- 
<iB>fiVe  occasion  she  expresses  her  apprehen- 
^^  that  het  book  will  be  a  failure.  Of  course, 
^  prei&nt  dissent  from  her  conclnsicms.  She  is 
told  to  banish  her  fears,  and  to  assure  herself  of 
^^  wonted  snecess.  It  is  tmneeessary  to  add 
°^t,'  pntthig  out  6(  view  the  genial  influence  of  a 
^|%A9l^t  dinner,  Ale  £etct  of  all  present  having 

ly  stkki^  thencf  literary  disceniment  on  the 
^^rits  of  k  iiodk  they' haVb  not  seen,  and  even 
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of  whose  nature  and  title  they  are  ptolwUy  ^ 
nOrant,  feel  under  a  morml  obligatioa  to  ImAk 
their  opinion,  and  to  endeaToui  to  bring  Am 
the  fulfilment  of  their  predicliona*  hj  lirUAs 
the  most  liberal  commendatiani  on  ihe  mi 
when  it  makes  its  appesianoe.  But,  to  gam 
against  the  possibility  of  any  "™**^»  in  A 
matter — to  make  assuiance  donUy  nixe  flC 
fiiTourable  notice — a  copy  of  the  book,  ^  w 
ment  it  is  out,  is  sent  to  each  of  the  reritM 
who  were  at  her  table,  aecompanicd  with  k  pin 
intly-pciincd  note,  iiivitiiig  liim  to  dine  wil 
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"  He  certainly  would." 

'^  And  now,"  resumed  Mr.  Monteith^  after  a 
moment's  pause ;  ''and  now,  with  regard  to  the 
second  class  of  reviewers  on  her  ladyship's  list. 
Their  notices  of  her  works  being  of  subordinate 
importance,  they  only  receive  one  invitation — 
namely,  the  one  which  precedes  the  publication 
of  her  ladyship's  book.  This  will  explain  why 
8e?eral  of  those  who  were  present  on  the  first 
occasion  you  were  here,  which  was  a  dinner 
Itfcre  publication,  were  not  on  the  second.  Does 
it  not?" 

*'  It  certainly  does.  The  names  of  the  absen* 
tees,  in  other  words,  are  to  be  found  in  the  list 
of  class  two." 

"  Precisely  so." 

''Well,  this  is  certainly  something  new  to 
me.  I  never  heard  a  whisper  of  anything  of 
the  kind  before.  But  how  does  her  ladyship 
deal  with  the  ihird  class  of  reviewers  on  her 
list?" 

"Oh,   she  finds  it  a  very  easy  matter  to 
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manage  tbem.  Thpy  are  genenlly  nmv 
are  so  proud  at  the  (nrcumttanee  of  beii^  til 
to  the  house  of  a  lady  of  title  sad  oddM 
at  all,  that  they  will  be  coDtented  with  « 
thing.  She  is  well  aware  of  tfaii,  and  0 
sequently  does  Dot  ask  them  to  dinner  oc  a 
per,  but  deems  it  enough  if  ahe  innte  dm 
a  converzationne,  at  which  coffbe  and  •  i 
glasses  of  wine,  and  sandwiches,  oonstitate 
only  traces  of  festivi^  which  tbsy  can  diaoan 
her  ladyship's  house." 
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question  content  themselves  with  passing  by 
her  works  without  any  notice  at  all." 

But  Lady  Dartmoor  is  not  the  only  popular 
authoress  in  the  metropolis  who  has  a  coterie  of 
persona  calling  themselves  literary  men  always 
9t  her  beck,  and  who,  in  their  zeal  to  serve  her, 
do  not  wait  her  bidding,  but  anticipate  her 
wishes.  Lady  Carrington,  another  authoress  of 
distinction,  is  equally  happy  in  her  literary 
acquaintances.  She,  however,  has  a  method  of 
her  own  of  ^'managing"  her  men;  a  method 
which  is,  undoubtedly,  less  expensive  than  that 
of  Lady  Dartmoor,  and  yet  is,  if  her  ladyship's 
own  testimony  may  be  credited,  fully  as  effi- 
cient. She  has  not  only  repeatedly  heaped  the 
warmest  eulogiums  on  three  or  four  of  the  lead- 
ing London  reviewers,  in  private  conversation, 
when  she  knew  her  commendations  could  not 
fail  to  be  conveyed  to  them;  but  she  has,  by 
way  of  parenthesis,  introduced  their  names,  and 
the  names  of  their  respective  journals,  into  one 
of  her  works,  amidst  a  profusion  of  praise  which 
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she  calls  tlicm,  of  the  n 
matter  of  course,  foUov 
Carrington  has  also  he 
they  are  neither  so  frequ 
those  of  Lady  Dartmoo 
not|  like  the  latter,  celel 
every  new  work  of  hers  I 
mediately  before,  and  an< 
the  birth  of  the  book ;  b 
productions  into  existenc 
circumstance  of  a  dinner 
lication  of  her  larger  or 
is  honoured  with  only  oixi 
friends.    The  soundness 
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dantly  ooofirmed  by  the  best  of  aU  proofs — 
namely^  experienoe.  And,  as  she  issues  her 
cards  of  invitation  to  literary  dinners  less  fre- 
quently than  her  rival,  Lady  Dartmoor,  sa  she 
has,  on  such  occasions,  a  much  more  limited 
number  of  guests.  The  literary  friends  at  her 
dinner-parties  are  usually  limited  to  seven,  and 
almost  always  consist  of  the  same  persons. 
When  Mr.  Jenkins'  name  was  first  put  on  her 
ladyship's  list,  he  made  an  eighth  reviewer.  On 
the  first  occasion  on  which  he  dined  at  Lady 
Carrington's,  there  were  seven  literary  men, 
including  himself.  He  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  three  of  the  reviewers ;  but  her 
ladyship's  other  three  literary  guests  were 
wholly  unknown  to  him.  Anxious  to  ascertain 
who  or  what  they  were,  more  especially  as  in 
the  conduct  of  all  there  was  something  which 
struck,  him  as  peculiar,  he  next  morning  called 
on  Mr.  Bridget,  one  of  the  three  whom  he 
knew,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  him 
some  particulars  respecting  them. 
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"  Wlio  was  that  luge-featuied  penoa 
swuthy  complexioo,  and  black  cuil] 
named  Mansoii,  who  aat  last  night  oi 
right,  at  Lady  Camngton's  party?" 

"  Oh,  be  is  a  man  whose  means  anc 
of  life  are  a  mystery.  No  one  knows  wl 
how  he  contrives  to  procure  a  single  son 
for,  while  he  confessedly  has  no  fixed  incc 
is  not  known  ever  to  have  earned  a  sixpc 
his  literary  labours." 
" If  not  a  literary  moD"  inquired  J 
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read  a  great  deal,  is  very  intelligent^  and,  though 
not  known  to  have  written  anything,  acquits 
himself  in  such  a  manner  in  conversation  as 
to  leave  the  impression  that  he  is  a  man  of  very 
superior  talents." 

^'  But  still  I  cannot  comprehend,"  remarked 
Joseph,  '*  in  what  way  he  can  be  of  service  to 
Lady  Carrington." 

"  In  this  way,"  replied  Mr.  Bridget,  "  that, 
whenever  her  ladyship  brings  out  a  new  work, 
he  employs  himself  {or  several  consecutive  days, 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  in  lauding 
it  to  the  third  heaven.  Wherever  he  goes,  and 
in  whatever  company  he  mingles,  he  introduces 
her  ladyship's  new  work,  and  lavishes  the 
highest  encomiums  on  it.  He  thus  performs 
the  part  of  a  locomotive  advertiser;  at  once 
raising  her  reputation,  and  creating  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  book  at  the  circulating  libraries," 

"  And  has  Lady  Carrington  a  due  sense  of 
the  obligation  imder  which  she  lies  to  Mr. 
Manson?" 
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"  She  JB  quite  aware  of  the  terTioe  Iw  xcnd 
her ;  and  yet  she  speaks  of  him  in  toj  £■ 
spectful  terms.  '  He  is^*  she  sKySf  '  ahodam 
vulgar,  but  verj  uaeM,  and  theiefine  he  mt 
be  tolerated.'  " 

"  Does  she  really  apeiik  in  that  w^  rf 
person  who  thus  almost  d^pradea  himaalf  in  M 
zeal  to  serve  her  ?" 

"  She  does,  and  in  doing  so  is  by  lu*  ">" 
singular.  I  could  mention  at  kut  a  doM 
authors,  male  and  female,  morin^  in  dw  bitt 
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a  hoxrid  brute ;  I  detest  the  very  sight  of  him ; 
but  what  can  I  do  f   To  invite  him  immediately 
before  the  publication  of  a  new  work,  is  the 
only  way  of  insuring  a  favourable  notice  of  it ; 
and|  you  know,  that  is  an  object/    And  yet,** 
continued  Mr.  Bridget,  ''though  Mrs.  Caven- 
dish thus  detests  Mr.  Forbes,  and  feels  as  if  her 
splendid  drawing-room  were  polluted  by  his 
presence,  she  lavishes  upon  him  the  greatest 
attentions  when  there.      And  so  it  is  in  most  of 
the  other  cases  where  literary  men  are  invited 
to  the  dinners  and  '  at  homes  '  of  the  fashion- 
able authors  in  the  metropolis ;  they  are  looked 
upon  as  mere  tools,  that  may  be  used  whenever 
required.     The   titled  and   the  rich  entertain 
Tery  little  real  respect,  very  little  sincere  regard 
for  literary  men;  as  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  moment  the  influence  of  the  latter  in  the 
literary  world  is    gone,   the    doors    of    these 
persons  are  closed  against  them.     Nor  is  this 
alL     They  vdll  even  scarcely  deign  to  give 
them  a  nod  of  recognition  as  they  whirl  past 
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them  in  their  carriages  in  the  stceeti.  I 
much  to  be  r^retted  that  litenuy  men — tb 
of  tliem,  especially,  who  conduct  tlie  lef 
departmenta  of  the  public  joumsli — ham 
more  respect  for  themselves ;  if  th^  bad,  t 
would  command  much  more  of  the  reaped 
those  above  them  than  is  at  present  accordet 
them." 

Joseph,  comparatively  limited  though 
acquaintance  was  with  the  ways  of  the  fuhi 
able  world,  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  ob 
i  of  Mr.   Bri.!-;t;t.  and  ]]i3  resolved    1 
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"  Oh,  very  great  indeed ! " 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

^^  Though  not  himself  immediately  connected 
with  any  publication,  he  is  on  intimate  terms 
with  several  editors,  and  they  occasionally — 
indeed,  I  may  say  frequently — ^insert  gratui- 
tously paragraphs  from  his  pen  respecting  her 
new  works." 

**  You  don't  mean  reviews  ! "  interrupted 
Joseph. 

'^  Oh,  no,  short  paragraphs  inserted  among  the 
miscellaneous  intelligence  of  the  paper.  In 
length  they  rarely  exceed  eight  or  ten  lines, 
but  they  are  well  adapted  to  tell." 

"  What  may  be  their  nature  ?  " 

*'  They  are  a  good  deal  varied.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, the  book,  soon  after  its  appearance,  be 
exciting  some  attention,  a  paragraph  forthwith 
appears  in  the  papers  to  whose  columns  he  has 
access,  to  the  effect  that  Lady  Carrington's  new 
work,    'the   best  that  she    has    produced,'  is 

exciting  a  very  great  sensation  in  the  literary 

k2 
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and  fasluonable  circles  of  the  metzopalii; 
if  it  be  meedng  with  a  tolerable  eale,  a  p 
graph  appears  repiesentiDg  the  d 
great;  and  the  paragraph  is  so  i 
adroitly  worded,  that  the  public  go  amjii 
the  iinpreBsion  that  there  is  something  so 
traordinary  in  the  interest  or  the  medt  of 
work,  that  the  editor  has  deemed  the  cim 
stance  worth;  of  mention  among  the  aem 
the  day.  The  effect  of  this  paxagn^  h^ 
excite  that  very  interest  in  the  work  iibii 
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Wlienever  an  anonymous  work,  newly  pub- 
liahed,  begins  to  attract  attention  and  acquire 
popularity,  and  conjectures  are  hazarded  as  to 
the  authorship,  he  sends  a  note  to  each  of  the 
metropolitan  papers,  to  the  effect,  that,  as  he 
has  been  very  generally  named  as  the  author  of 
the  particular  work,  he  hopes  the  editor  wiU 
permit  him  to  mention  that  he  is  no^  the 
anthor.'* 

**  Does  he  do  this  without  any  one  having 
represented  him  as  the  author?"  inquired 
Joseph,  with  no  inconsiderable  surprise. 

**  He  does ;  and  therein  consists  the  cool  as- 
surance of  the  thing.  Nobody  who  knows  him 
would  ever  suspect  him  of  the  authorship  of  any 
work  of  merit,  for  he  is  a  man  of  no  talent ; 
and  of  course  the  public  generally,  to  whom  his 
name  is  unknown,  would  never  think  of  affili- 
ating any  un&thered  production  on  him.  By 
this  singular  expedient,  he  has  contrived  to  ob- 
tain a  sort  of  reputation  for  literary  talent  and 
acquirements ;  for  those  who  see  his  disclaimer 
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Mr  })ul)li>]ied  a  letttT,  a  few  weeks  I 
Walter  Scott  confessed  himself  to  be  t 
of  the  *  Waverly  Novels/  to  the  effec 
he  had  been  repeatedly  pointed  at  as  t 
of  the  '  Northern  Fictions/  he  though 
be  unjust  to  the  real  author  of  those 
productions^  were  he  not  to  state,  in 
unequivocal  terms^  that  he  was  not  on 
author,  but  that  he  had  had  no  hand  wl 
their  production !  Shortly  afterwards, 
well  energetically  disclaimed  the  aut 


'  ;;■ 
=  .»■■ 

:    ri 

[  y^:  *  Almack's ' — ^a  work  which 

'  [.  of  interest,  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  an 

;  ing  the  authorship  of  which  there  w 

i  f  deal  of  guessing  at  the  time.   And  luu 
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^  Oh,  I  remember/'  remarked  Joseph,  after 

aearingMr,  Bridget's  curious  statement — "  oh, 

1  lemember  having,  on  several  occasions,  seen 

the  name  of  Puffwell  attached  to  disclaimers,  in 

the  public  journals,  of  the  authorship  of  various 

worb." 

*'  Then  that  is  the  person  you  saw  last  night 
*tLady  Carrington's," 

"  There  was  a  third,"  pursued  Joseph, 
"  wholly  unknown  to  me,  who  sat  at  your  left. 
Who  is  he?" 

**  That  is  a  Mr.  Warden ;  one  of  the  most 
conceited  persons  in  London.  He  has  never 
^tten  a  line  in  his  life,  except  in  the  shape  of 
an  occasional  newspaper  paragraph ;  and  yet  he 
M  unceasingly  engaged  in  decrying  the  works  of 
successful  authors,  and  saying  how  much  better 
he  himself  could  have  written  on  the  same 
subject." 

"  I  suspect,"  observed  Joseph,  "  he  is  not 
""^lar  in  that  respect.  There  are  hundreds 
^  London,  calling  themselves  literary  men,  who 
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have  not  written,  nor  are  capable  of  writiiii 
a  page  of  passable  matter  on  any  nilljei 
whose  sole  occupation  is,  to  decry  and  depv 
date  tbe  works  of  others." 

"  Very  true,"  lemacked  Mr.  Bridget;  "  b 
this  Mr.  Warden  has  the  happy  knack  of  pe 
suading  many  of  his  literary  friends  that  he 
actually  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  And  thn 
though  no  author  at  all,  and  wholly  iucapab 
of  writing  a  passable  page  on  any  subject  1 
not  only  himself  enjoys  the  delight&l  deliusa 
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^^^^miate  enough  to  emerge  firom  obscurity^  or 
^'^'^ai  to  have  their  private  admirers.'* 

**  And  such  are  some  of  the  leading  persons 
^^^^nnected  with  the  review  departments  of  the 
Metropolitan  press/  observed  Joseph. 

**  Yes ;  and  they  would  resent  it  as  an  insult, 
Were  you  to  throw  out  the  slightest  imputation 
on  tiieir  honesty  or  independence.'* 

^  And  the  way  you  have  described  is  that  in 
^ch  we  are  to  account  for  the  extravagant  and 
^iiv^ble  praise   bestowed  on    the  books  of 
^^rtain  authors." 
Mtis." 

Wliat  a  painful  picture  does  it  present  of 
the  alleged  manly  independence  and  incorrup- 
tible mtegrity  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
^^^exion  with  the  literary  criticism  of  the 
Metropolis !  There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as 
'^inieas,  impartiality,  or  honesty,  in  literary 
^tieisnu  The  public  are  beginning  to  discern 
^  They  have,  in  so  many  instances,  met  with 
"^  which,  though  most  extravagantly  praised. 
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were  the  greatest  trash  that  was  erer  penni 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  wit^  meritoriou  wo 
which  had  been  loaded  mth  the  coHneat  ibt 
that  they  have  all  but  ceased  to  repose  any  o 
fidence  in  the  opinion  of  qew  hooka  exprea 
b;  the  pubhc  press.  Much  has  been  aaid 
late  respecting  the  bribery  and  ctHmpt 
which  prevailed  at  the  last  general  eleetia 
and  legislatiTe  measures  are  to  be  taken  w 
the  view  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  m 
Bribery  and  corruption  are  scarcely  leas  p 
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niQsance,  that  any  one  can  hope  to  abate  it.  The 

evil  is  lamented  by  many  authors^   but  they 

want  the  moral  courage  to  grapple  with  it.  This 

tt  to  be  regretted.     Were  two  or  three  influen- 

^  writers  to  expose  to  the  light  of  day,  each 

^  iis  own  way^  the  secret  springs  of  our  metro- 

P^tan  criticism^  they  would  soon  put  an  end 

^  the  existing  corruption ;  and  thus  at  once 

00  an  essential  service  to  modem  literature,  and 

to  the  cause  of  morals.     But  should  the  more 

Qonest  class  of  authors,  though  mourning  over 

u^e  corrupt  and  degraded  state  of  our  literary 

^ticism,  continue  to  shrink  from  what  they 

^  aware  must  be  the  unpleasant  consequences 

of  entering  the  lists  with  dishonest  reviewers — 

there  only  remains  the  satisfaction  of  hoping 

"^t  the  evil  will  eventually  reach  such  a  height 

^  to  insure  its  own  cure. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 


Ml.  LoTcgood  bring!  out  ■ 
htm  uid  Joieph  oa  Teriaring  boolci  in  die  p«ii 
tbedir. 


About  this  time  "iSx.  Loregoodf  of  yib 
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^Weekly journal  with  which  he  was  connected, 
^7  notice  of  Mr.  Lovegood's  new  book 
^iuch  might  be  sent  him. 

^A  notice  to  be  sent  you  l"  remarked  Mr. 
I^^vegoody  with  manifest  surprise. 

'*Yes;  any  notice  which  you  yourself  would 
J4e  to  appear." 

'Toa  dosi*t  mean  that  I  should  write  it  my- 
letf!" 

"Where  would  be  the  harm/*  answered 
Joseph,  «  if  you  did  ?    It's  often  done." 

"What!  authors  review  their  own  works  ?" 

"Even  so." 

"  I  had  hardly  believed  such  a  thing  was  pos- 
■We,"  observed  Mr.  Lovegood.  "I  would 
^er  a  thousand  times  over,  that  no  line  should 
e^er  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  notice  of  any 
^<4  of  mine,  and  that  a  copy  should  never 
^   sold,    than     pen    one     syllable     in    its 

"But  could  you  not  get  some  friend,  who 
^  more  time  on  his  hands  than  I  can  spare,  to 
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write  an  elaborate  and  commenditoiy  nodoe 
your  work  ?  " 

"  To  adt  a  &iend  to  praise  i^"  rspUed  If 
Lovegood,  "would  be  the  next  nuwta 
thing  to  praising  it  myself.  I  have  t 
any  occasion,  bespoken  a  word  ti  o 
for  any  of  my  productions,  though  my  intiniq 
with  various  reviewers  would  hare  imoreS  i 
ready  compliance  with  my  wishea." 

"  I  think,"  rejoined  Joseph,  "  that  yon  n 
much  too  scrupulous,  consideriDg  the  fi 
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from  the  author's  own  pen.  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  asking  a  reviewer  to  notice  any 
work  of  mine ;  but  I  should  feel  bound,  from  a 
regard  to  my  own  peace  of  mind,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  my  own  self-respect,  to  accompany 
the  request  with  a  distinct  intimation,  that  I 
wished  the  work  to  be  noticed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  if  the  reviewer  did  not  know  the 
author.  On  that  principle  I  have  ever  acted, 
and  hope  ever  shall  act." 

"  Then,"  remarked  Joseph,  "  I  will  write  a 
notice  of  your  work  myself;  but,  before  insert- 
ing it,  will  send  you  the  manusgript  for  your 
inspection.  If  you  see  anything  in  it  you  don't 
like,  you  can  put  your  pen  through  it" 

'*I  beg  you  will  not  send  me  the  manuscript; 
for,  to  strike  out  censure,  should  there  be  any, 
is  only  a  degree  less  unworthy  than  inditing 
praise.  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  had 
manuscript  notices  of  former  works  unexpect- 
edly sent  me,  accompanied  with  a  request  that 
I  would  cancel  whatever  passages  or  sentences 
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I  might  dislike ;  but  in  no  initMiBe  Imvb  I  «^ 
altered  a  word — unless,  indeed,  tiie  node*  etf> 
tuned  some  glaring  error  u  to  feet,  <a  mb0 
thing  which  might  be  p«scmall]r  oOeamn,  n< 
had  no  connexion,  one  we;  or  other,  m&  tiM 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  work." 

"  I  think  yoa  cany  your  conidentieni  ■»- 
pies  too  far,"  suggested  Joseph, 

"I  can  only  say  that  I  think  difibtently;  M 
all  events,  it  is  to  me  the  •omee  of  s  pleilV 
which  I  would  not  part  witib  for  anj  ont^f 
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«*  And  read  it  through?" 

*' And  read  it  through.** 

^Ab  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  attacking 
and  calumniating  you  as  a  literary  man  for 
several  years  past^  the  publication  of  a  book 
of  his  will  afford  you  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  retaliating.  Send  me  a  review  of  his  work, 
and  apply  the  tomahawk  to  himself  and  his 
book  without  mercy.  I  will  insert  anything 
you  sendy  however  severe." 

''  That  I  cannot  and  will  not  do/'  replied  Mr. 
Lovegood.  "Were  I  to  treat  Mr.  Calderwood 
in  the  way  you  suggest,  it  would  only  be 
practising  myself  the  very  thing  which  you^ 
and  I,  and  others,  have  condemned  in  him." 

"  But  he  is  the  aggressor.  You  would  only 
be  returning  the  blow  which  he  has  already 
struck.** 

"  That  consideration  would  not  alter  the  jus* 
tice  of  the  case.  No  provocation,  however 
great,  will  ever  justify  a  man  in  doing  what 
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is  morally  wrong.  Mj  mlo  duaaf^mt 
iitenuy  Ute  has  been,  to  endMVUnr  to  £ 
my  mind  of  all  prejudice!  aiul  of  all  vindk 
feelings,  when  having  occasion,  either  in  aoc 
or  through  the  press,  to  apeak  of  the  m 
of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attM3 
myself  or  loading  my  books  with  aboae. 
that  line  of  literary  conduct  I  aball,  I  ti 
adhere  to  the  ksL  Had  I  been  d 
on  a  contrary  principle,  I  could,  in 
instances,  have  retaliated  with  no  ii 
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bvourably  of  their  works  than  they  really  de* 
served.  And  of  this  I  feel  assured,  that  the 
frame  of  mind  which  dictates  such  a  course,  is 
immeasurably  happier  than  that  which  prompts 
a  reviewer  to  treat  an  author  and  his  work  with 
virulent  abuse.  An  ill-natured  critic  is  neces- 
sarily a  miserable  man:  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  equally 
true.  The  good-natured  and  generous-minded 
man  is  necessarily  happy.  Were  our  cynical 
critics  aware  of  this  truth,  they  would  covet  a 
kindly  disposition  and  generosity  of  feeling  from 
considerations  of  pure  selfishness.  There  is  a 
physiognomy  in  print  as  well  as  in  the  human 
countenance.  The  only  wonder  is,  that  some 
second  Lavater  has  not,  before  now,  specially 
directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact. 
An  appeal  may  safely  be  made  to  those  who 
know,  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  the  leading 
critics  of  the  day,  whether  their  temper  and 
disposition  be  not,  at  home  and  in  the  social 
circle,  fairly  set  forth  by  their  criticisms  in  the 

VOL.  I.  L 
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public  journals.  The  lour,  tlw  snrljt  and  d 
malignant  zeviewei  will  almoat  inrniali^  \ 
found  ezliibitiiiff  the  Bome  hmthi^Mj  oBdM 
in  the  relations  of  piivate  Ii& ;  while  i 
and  generous-minded  critic^  in  n 
periodicals,  will,  with  maaAahij  &w  euq 
tions,  be  found  to  be  amiiUs  aod  geuniai : 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  and  in  all  hii  ion 
course  with  sodety." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Joiepli  is  taken  seriously  ill — Neglect  of  his  acqaaintsnces — 
logntitade — ConTersation  with  Mr.  Lovegood  on  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  and  against  Christianity. 

Three  months  after  the  date  of  the  conversation 
between  him  and  Mr.  Lovegood,  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter,  Joseph  was  taken  seriously  ill; 
so  seriously,  indeed,  that,  for  five  weeks  of  the 
period  during  which  he  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
his  life  was  deemed,  by  the  medical  gentleman 
who  attended  him,  to  be  in  imminent  danger. 
He  was,  in  some  respects,  a  man  of  very  sensi- 
tive feelings;  and  the  malady  with  which  he 
had  been  seized  was  considerably  aggravated  by 
the  circumstance  of  none — ^no,  not  one — of  his 
boon  companions,  or  hotel  acquaintances,  call- 
ing to  inquire  for  him,  after  the  first  fortnight 
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of  his  illness.  WlieD  first  confined  to  lui 
some  of  them  did  make  a  formal  call  to  in 
liow  he  vaa ;  but  ten  or  twelve  days  mtto 
test  the  quality  and  strength  of  tfieii  tneni 
After  the  lapse  of  that  brief  period^  the; 
only  ceased  to  call  on,  but  even  to  think  c£, 
He  was  scarcely  any  more  remembered  by  i 
than  if  such  a  person  as  Joaeph  Jenkm 
never  existed. 

And  so  it  will  generally  be  finuid.    ' 
friendships — if  so  they  ought  to  be  called — ■ 
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London ;  with  whom^  indeed,  was  spent  almost 
every  fragment  of  his  time  not  required  in  the 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties.  What 
aggravated  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment 
was  the  fact,  that  he  had  been  of  considerable 
service  to  some  of  their  number,  not  merely  by 
forwarding  their  views,  but  by  repeatedly  assist- 
ing them  with  small  loans  of  money.  He  con- 
sequently felt,  that  he  had  claims  not  only 
on  their  friendship,  but  on  their  gratitude; 
and  to  neglect  him  entirely — to  suffer  him  to 
languish  on  his  bed,  or  spend  liis  tedious  hours 
alone  in  his  apartment,  without  once  calling 
to  stay  an  hour  with  him,  or  even  to  inquire 
for  him,  was  the  return  which  they  made. 

The  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Bx>me  regarded  ingratitude  as  one  of  the  worst 
crimes  which  could  be  committed;  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  conviction,  they  laid  down 
the  position,  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  it 
deserved  a  double  punishment.  A  more  una- 
miable  state  of  mind  than  that  evinced  by  the 
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ungrateful  man,  it  would  be  impaMible  to  am- 
ceive.  And  yet  it  is  to  be  fmni,  dnt  tt 
state  of  feeling,  so  ablioireDt  to  emy  inft 
regulated  mind,  preraila  to  a  buAil  taUaat  rf 
the  present  time.  Do  we  not  witairil  it  vmf 
day  of  our  lives  T  Do  we  not,  indeed,  sif» 
rience  it  every  hour  of  oar  exiitaieet  KUl 
does  the  unsigbtly  evil  end  even  bet*.  Wkl 
that  has  experienced  aught  of  hamm  lift 
that  has  sought,  from  the  poreat,  «nd  1 
and  most  disinterested  motiTfla,  to 
threatened  calamity,  or  to  remove  an  evil  ^i 
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in  enmity  of  the  vexy  partjr  you  have  placed 
nder  the  deepest  obligatioDS.  Oh!  it  doee 
Mb  the  heart  nek,  and  the  spint  sink,  when 
flie  meets  with  such  a  retom  for  deeds  of  kind- 
Mi  and  friendship  which  his  own  conscience 

I 

toBi  him  were  performed  ttcm  motives  of  the 
Mt  generous  kind ;  from  motives  as  pure, 
lehad  afanost  said,  as  ever  existed  even  in  the 
kMs  of  angels  themselves. 

The  (jreeks  and  the  Romans  were  right 
^  regarding  ingratitude  as  one  of  the  most 
ipoble  acts  of  which  a  man  could  be  guilty. 
It  entails  the  deepest  degradation  on  human 
Mue;  and  inspires  in  every  virtuously-consti- 
tilted  mind,  a  feeling  of  shame  for  one's  species. 
K^  that  it  is  so  common.  It  is  to  be  hourly 
^  with.  Gt>  where  one  will,  it  is  sure  to 
^>QiB  his  path.  Ingratitude  has  slain  its  thou- 
Mds.  Many  a  noble  heart  has  been  broken 
"T  iti  constant  reflections  on  the  utter  neglect 
tf  dioee  on  whose  attention  and  friendship  the 
^vtim  had  daims  of  the  most  powerful  kind. 
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The  bosom  of  many  a  read^  will  SMfjoadtoft 
justice  of  tlie  remark,  when  I  m,j  ibat,  to  flotf 
an  easential  serrice  on  an  wquuntMin  ii-^ 
has  just  been  remarked)  crften  the  nss  wtg.^ 
forfeit  his  friendship  and  put  an  aid  tnA 
intimacy  which  previonsly  '■^■^■^.  ^And  i 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  lanl 
rendered,  is  often  the  desire  of  the  party  Mna 
to  have  no  farther  intercourse — or,  at  mj  atM 
as  little  asposuble — ^with  him  whohaa  uuuIiub 
the  obligation.  Such  individnak  an  gaOtj  * 
iuh  is  not  only  iu  tlie  liii.'ht!S 
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Ilim  the  greatest  service  which  it  is  in  your 
power  to  perform.  And  when  once  such  a  con- 
clusion as  this  has  forced  itself  on  the  mind^ 
what  wonder  if  it  extinguish  all  the  charities 
and  kindliness  which  before  glowed  in  one's 
heart,  and  restrain  his  hand  for  the  ftiture  from 
serving  those  who  may  stand  in  need  of  his 
assistance  ? 

Such  were  some  of  the  considerations  which 
occupied  Joseph's  mind.  Most  acutely  (as  before 
remarked)  did  he  feel  the  neglect  of  those  who 
were  formerly  his  constant  associates  in  the 
hours  set  apart  to  convivial  indulgences.  Their 
neglect  was  heightened  by  contrast.  Mr.  Love- 
good,  the  moment  he  heard  of  his  illness,  hurried 
to  his  bedside ;  and  seldom  did  a  day  pass  with- 
out the  presence  of  that  gentleman,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  in  his  sick  chamber.  "What 
chiefly  occupies  our  mind,  is  usually  that  on 
which  we  are  most  ready  to  speak.  Joseph  had 
scarcely  thought,  for  some  weeks  past,  of  any- 
thing but  the  indifference  to  the  issue  of  his  ill- 

l2 
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ness,  which  his  acqauiitaiices  hai  n 
and,  having  no  one  else  bnt  Jfr.  Lorcgool  t 
whom  he  could  unbosom  hinuelf,  he  nidi  MB 
pointed  observatdons  to  him  on  tbe  rabjocL 

"  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  at  the  cicouiuKiiKS,' 
remarked  the  latter. 

Joseph  looked  surprised  on  hearing  Hw  ofc 
servatioD. 

"  I  see  you  wonder  at  the  remark."  - 

"  I  confess  I  do;  because  I  had  i 
better  opinion  of  human  natu^" 
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be  fixrtimate  enough  to  recoveii  they  will  be  my 
acquaintances  no  more^ — ^must  be  among  the 
moat  unfiEivourable  specimens  of  our  species  which 
are  to  be  met  with.'* 

"  In  that  you  are  mistaken/*  remarked  Mr. 
Lovegood.  "  I  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no 
friendship  among  men  whose  minds  are  unre- 
newed by  a  supernatural  influence — ^for  I  have 
known  instances  in  which  there  has  been ;  but  I 
do  maintain,  as  the  result  of  a  very  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  that  such  instances 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Should  you,  in  the  event 
of  your  recovery,  persist  in  forming  your  inti- 
macies with  unsanctified  men,  you  will  be  again 
doomed  to  realize,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  expe- 
rience, the  truth  of  my  statement.** 

Joseph  was  silent. 

'^  May  I  be  permitted,  in  the  spirit  of  genuine 
kindness,  to  ask  a  question?"  inquired  Mr. 
Lovegood. 

"  Certainly,  by  all  means,**  answered  Joseph. 

"  Well,   then,   do  you  view   matters — and. 
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above  all,  religious  matters — in  the  nme  K^ 
as  you  did  when  in  perfect  heiltli,  waiia.JW 
moments  of  hilarity  among  yonr  fimoa  mm 
ciates?" 

"  I  view  things  differently  to  this  extent,  A 
I  am  alive  to  the  hoUowness  of  seeming  &ieni 
ihip,  which  I  once  thought  real.  'HMd  not  s 
perience  taught  me,  had  I  not  been  """fiMJ 
a  sick  chamber,  I  could  never  have  believed  & 
acquaintances  on  whom  I  had  lavished  nmnn 
bered  acts  of  kindness,  could  have  ■ 
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momentous  question  wliich  ever  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  man." 

Joseph  assented. 

"  And  I  have  generally  founds  that  however 
much  persons  jnay  he  indisposed  to  entertain 
the  subject  when  in  the  enjoyment  of  healthy 
and  when  borne  along  on  the  tide  of  prosperity, 
their  minds  are  accessible  to  reason  and  tlieir 
judgments  to  conviction,  when  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  sickness/' 

Joseph  was  silent. 

"  I  am  sure,"  continued  Mr.  Lovegood,  "  that, 
apart  from  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Christianity, 
you  are  satisfied,  that  it  is  a  system  far  more 
suited  to  a  person  in  your  circumstances,  than 
the  infidel  or  sceptical  creed  which  you  have 
unhappily  embraced." 

**  I  admit  it.  That  conviction  is  now  most 
deeply  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  am  a  stranger 
to  the  joys  inspired  by  a  firm  faith  in  that 
blessed  immortality  which  the  Gospel  professes 
to  unfold.  I  am  a  slave,  do  what  I  may,  to  fears 
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and  apprehensioiuie^aEdiii^afhtiizettitet  Stil 
I  cannot  satisfy  myself  tliat  Chiutunityiitne- 

"  Do  you  not  think,"  suggated  Mr.  Lnre 
good,  "  that  your  practice  may  hxn  acKaatfaiBj 
to  do  with  your  principles  f 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  Joaephf  "  Tsry  dndj; 
see  how  it  can.  I  can  easily  undantand  in  lAm 
way  a  man's  CTeed  may  ioflueiioe  bii  oondoct 
but  I  cannot  so  easily  comprehend  how  a  bub^ 
conduct  can  influence  or  control  his  creed." 

"  To  me  the  thing  is  plain.     Hare  yon  neitf 
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"  Then  you  cannot  fiiil  to  perceivoi  that  your 
conduct  influences  your  creed.  You  must  be 
*waie,  that  when  you  thus  once  toish,  because 
It  is  for  your  interest^  that  a  certain  class  of 
opnions  were  not  true,  you  are  abready  half-way 
towards  the  rejection  of  them ;  the  remainder 
^'the  distance  is  trodden  with  an  incredible 
"^ndity.  Depend  on  it,  my  dear  firiend,  that 
*«e  men's  lives  more  correct  in  a  moral  point 
rf  view — ^were  they  less  at  variance  with  the 
^t  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  system,  that 
•ptem  wotdd  be  much  more  generally  em- 
Wd  than  it  is." 

"I  confess,"  said  Joseph,  "  that  I  do  some- 
tanes  wish  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  in 
Elation ;  but  I  cannot." 

**  What  is  the  principal  obstacle  that  lies  in  the 
^  of  your  reception  of  the  Christian  system?" 

*  I  can  scarcely  tell ;  unless  it  be  an  impres- 

^i  of  which  I  cannot  rid  myself,  that,  after 

^  ceases  to  exist  on  earth,  he  ceases  to  exist 
ataD." 
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"  The  man  who  can  abandon  1 
gloomy  a  belief,  ia  assuredly  to  be  ptiad.  ffi 
must  indeed  be  a  desolate  bosom.  To  mi 
has  always  appeared  unaccountable^  tliat  ■] 
one  who  rejects  the  idea  of  a  future  state — ^ 
believes  that  contemporaneoualy  with  the  dud 
of  the  body  is  the  annihilation  of  the  sinrit,  CB 
reconcile  himself  to  existence  at  ilL  Vlg 
should  he  bear  up  under  the  ills  of  life,  iriM 
self-destrucdon  is  an  iufallible  spedfie  for  dM 
all  f    Why  endure  even  a  twinge  of  the  toolfc 
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views  exhibit,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  anoma- 
Ions  and  inconsistent,**  said  Mr.  Lovegood. 

"I admit  that  it  is,"  replied  Joseph;  '^but 
v  oot  life  itself  made  up  of  a  mass  of  incon- 
littencies?** 

'*It  IB,  certainly,  on  your  principles,  but  not 
<ni  those  of  Christianity.  Revelation  reconciles 
the  various  seeming  discrepancies  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  world ;  it  clears  up  all  mys- 
teries; makes  darkness  light  and  crooked  things 
•tnight." 

**If  one  could  only  believe  in  its  truth," 
i^marked  Joseph,  with  significant  emphasis. 

"And  why  not  ?  Others  have  done  so :  they 
^  so  stiU.  Many,  indeed  a  large  majority  of 
^  most  illustrious  men  in  every  country  and 
^^  age,  since  the  death  of  its  Founder,  have 
^oriially  embraced  Christianity.  Where  shall 
^  find  in  the  ranks  of  the  rejectors  of  revela- 
^  names  as  distinguished  as  those  of  Bacon, 
^^e,  Milton,  Boyle,  Newton,  and  others  that 
^odd  be  named  ?  And  if  such  individuals  could 
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make  an  luiKserved  surrender  of  their  judgmeiiU 
to  the  truth  of  the  Chrisdan  scheme,  there 
surely  can  exist  no  moral  necessity  why  jou 
should  not  also  embrace  the  Chrisdan  systeu- 
You  are  not,  I  am  sure,  vain  enough  to  snppOK 
that  your  judgment  and  your  capacity  for  lift- 
ing and  weighing  evidence,  are  superior  to  wbrt 
theirs  were." 

"  You  only,"  replied  Joseph,  "  do  me  juitiw 
in  acquitting  me  of  any  such  vani^.  But  i^ 
if  I  cannot  yield  the  assent  of  my  understands 
ing  to  certain  moral  or  religious  propoeitioas,  I 
cannot  help  it.  The  mind  is  not  to  be  forced: 
persecution  may  achieve  a  seeming  convictiiHi. 
it  may  extort  a  lip  admission  that  the  mind 
concurs  in  views  which  it  formerly  repudiated, 
but  persecution  cannot  influence  or  control  th« 
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not  too  suddenly  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Qinstianity  ia  not  true  ?'* 

"  I  have  read  a  great  deal^  and  thought  still 
more  on  the  subject*** 

*'  On  both  sides  of  the  questlbn  ?  *' 

*' On  both  sides  of  the  question." 

'*  And  equally  on  both  sides  ?  *\ 

'<  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could,  with  a  strict 
r^;ard  to  truth,  say  that  I  have  read  as  much 
on  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  revelation  as  I 
have  on  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged 
against  it." 

**  Then  you  are  not  a  competent  judge ;  you 
luKve  no  right  to  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
subject ;  certainly  not,  at  any  rate,  to  an  ad- 
verse conclusion.  Your  case  is  that  of  almost 
every  unbeliever :  infidels  greedily  devour  what- 
ever is  written  against  Christianity,  and  as 
studiously  omit  the  perusal  of  the  masterly 
treatises  written  in  its  favour." 

Joseph  felt  that  the  observation  was  strictly 
applicable  to  him,  and  therefore  was  silent. 
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"  But,  my  dear  Mend,"  ratamed  lb.  XoW 
good,  "I  do  not  aay  thia  with  tfas  llMrll 
wounding  your  feelings.  I  nuke  fhe  naite 
you  hare  heard  in  the  hope  of  o 
that  you  have  'not  acted  with  the  i 
required  on  a  question  of  tadt 
importance,  snd,  consequently,  of  i 
opening  your  mind  to  the  receptioa  of  ai 
But  permit  me  to  make  one  or  two  ohi 
on  your  statement,  that  you  have,  : 
other,  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  ■ftcrdi4 
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Tinced  of  its  tsruth — often  intrude  on  mj  mind* 
But  the  moment  I  became  thoroughly  per- 
suaded that  the  Bible  constitutes  a  revelation 
from  Heayen,  that  moment  all  scepticism  or 
misgivings  as  to  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  it 
contains,  vanished  away.  I  then  became  a 
settled  and  firm  believer  not  only  in  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state,  but  in  that  of  rewards 
and  punishments  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  You,  however,  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  yield  your  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  and,  consequently,  you  must  be 
reasoned  with  on  the  principles  of  philosophy 
only.  Well,  then,  you  admit  that  you  do 
exist.*' 

''  Certainly ;  that  is  a  proposition  regarding 
which  there  can  be  no  scepticism.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  truths  in  which  all  are  agreed.  Des- 
cartes, in  the  plenitude  of  his  anxiety  to  make 
men  sceptical  on  all  points,  advised  them  to 
b^n  by  doubting  their  own  existence.  His 
advice,  however,  was  of  a  nature  that  no  one 
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could  tak« :  he  could  not  take  it  TiimMtf    Bl  . 

must    indeed    have  t  wondoifill  c^ati^'A  ; 

doubting,  who  could  doubt  hii  own  flnMallii^  ) 

"  And,  I  presume,"  resumed  lb.  Ldngwl, 

"  that,  as  you  admit  yonr  ■■"■f^i^j  job  'tH 
also  admit  with  equal  reodinea,  ttat  jnih* 
been  created  or  made."  "  ' 

"  The  latter  piopositioa  ii  H  ■iiilwkHi  ■ 
the  former." 

"Nor  will  you  hesitate  to  acknovifadgt  W 
you  did  not  make  or  create  yflnTB^" 

•'Such    a    supposition    woulii    be    the  i 
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some  other  Power,  does  it  not,  so  far  from 
appealing  unreasonable,  appear  exceedingly 
probable,  that  the  same  Power  which  gave  you 
an  existence  here,  will  confer  on  you  an  exist- 
ence hereafter;  or,  to  speak  more  in  accordance 
with  the  light  of  Christianity,  continue  in  a 
future  state  the  existence  you  now  enjoy  ?** 

"  But,"  suggested  Joseph,  ^*  all  our  notions  of 
a  future  state  imply  not  only  a  difference  of 
being,  but  an  existence  in  a  different  sphere ; 
and  these  circumstances  increase  the  difficulty 
of  believing  in  a  future  state.'* 

**They  ought,"  replied  Mr.  Lovegood,  "to 
have  no  such  effect;  assuredly  they  have  no 
such  necessary  tendency.  Just  only  assume 
for  a  moment,  that  the  child  in  the  mater- 
nal womb  had  the  reasoning  power  as  fidly 
developed  as  persons  of  mature  age,  instead 
of  being  in  an  exceedingly  imperfect  state — 
i^  indeed,  it  can  be  said  to  exist  at  all; — 
and  that,  by  some  process  or  other  of  com- 
municating knowledge  with  which  we  are  un- 
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acquainted,  tke  anboni  dlSA^SFV^lSffi 
that,  after  tliel^M of  Aiew^ei|)E|4^mB| 
would  be  luhered  into  -u  «|Lt^)^]^,ji«pf^ 
and,  instead  of  being  ^T^Pgi^^n.jftf  ^ 
space  of  its  motber'i  woml;,  ip^^i'^ji^  "VM 
no  sound  and  see  no  olgeot,  it  Hfp^J^ff^j 
expiration  of  a  certun  -peao^^egtif^  t^iSh^ 
among  new  and  iUimitabla  r^giipi,  fQ^y 
above,  tbere  would  be  a  nip^  ik  TTmTiTTt 
innumerable,  wbile  the  eaitji  on  idHF^jJlli 
would  present  landscapes  dmufiumi  ^"^^ 
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would  not  bo  alnHMt,  if  not  altogether,  as  great 
as  those  whidh  the  Scriptores  point  out  as 
nsciflssary  to  be  undergone  by  all  men  after 
death.  And  if  the  event  shows  that  the  con- 
dnsioii  of  the  unborn  child,  supposing  it  capa- 
Ue  of  coming  to  conclusions — that  it  would 
nerer  have  any  other  mode  or  sphere  of  exist- 
ence than  it  then  has,  is  altogether  erroneous, 
hare  we  not  the  strongest  presumptive  grounds 
for  believing,  putting  out  of  view  the  testi- 
mony of  revelation  on  the  subject,  that  there 
are  another  state  and  sphere  of  existence  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  present  life  ?** 

Joseph  listened  with  evident  attention  to  the 
aigument  of  lus  firiend,  but  said  it  fidled  to 
cany  conviction  to  his  mind. 

Mr.  Lovegood  replied,  that  he  was  sorry  to 
hear  it,  but  expressed  a  hope  that,  by  pursuing 
the  Hne  of  reasoning  and  illustration  which  the 
few  observations  he  had  made  had  only  opened, 
die  result  would  eventually  be  his  belief  in  a 
future  state.     **Will  you,*'  he  added,  ''bear 
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wiUi   me   whik   I   wuika   «a  >r"Wii1 

letnarksf"  'r  m  etimlmq 

"Oh,  wxtmiy, " nqmmi lomfki^9^i0t 

indeed,  hare  but  little  faitli  in  his  creed  wtto : 
afiraid  to  listen  to  any  obserratjons  haficg  £ 
their  object  to  show  that  it  is  imtenable." 

"  Well,  then,  I  shall,  for  the  moment,  pi 
Christiamtj'  wholly  out  of  the  qncation,  « 
state  my  position  thus ; — Bither  there  mo 
be  no  God,  or  there  must  be  a  future  state  ' 
being  in  which  the  virtuous  shall  be  rewsidi 
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desmption  of  the  thongfats,  and  ieeiingBf  and 
opefations  of  that  mind  which  has  reached  the 
astoiHiding  hardihood  of  excluding  the  Deity 
from  the  imiverae.  How  dark,  and  deeolatey 
and  wretched,  muat  be  the  bosom  of  the  man 
who  has  attained  the  feaiAd  climax  of  audacity 
necessaifly  inyolred  in  the  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God{  No  Supreme  Being  to  punish 
Um  £>r  hiB  crimes !  Why,  then,  hesitate  fmr  a 
longie  instant  to  commit  any  action,  no  matter 
how  atrocious  the  light  in  which  soci^y  may 
regard  it,  for  which  the  law  wiH  not  punish 
him?  No  Almighty  to  reward  him  for  his 
virtues !  Why,  then,  perform  acts  of  benerolence 
and  mercy  for  which  society  will  not  recom« 
pense  him?  If  there  be  no  Supreme  Being, 
then  let  mankind  apostrophise  the  principle 
of  evil  as  did  Milton's  &11en  angel — *  Evil,  be 
thou  my  good;'  that  is  to  say,  injure,  and 
plunder,  and  rob  your  fellow-men,  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent,  no  matter  what  the  amount 
of  misery   you   inflict   on   them,    if  it   only 
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administer  to  tout  own  =f 

incurring  the  riik  of  legal  comqaaBBM^iAM 

iau  tell  OS  that  the  ezntoHvisA  riiOoiah* 

never  been  latisiactoTily  prowib'.  1 

I  admit,  is  not  of  that  cIa»wU 

the  designation  of  mathenatisrt  ^ 

but  it  is  of  the  moat  concliM 

a  moral  truth  cao  be  < 

Creation    and  ProTidenee^   iiiillflfcii^i  ^^ 

below,  about,  and  within  us,  proclaim  dIobi 

that  there   is    a  God;    and  I  do   not  believi 
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dwBomtiate  a  mathematical  proposition.  The 
dsmand  is  unreasonable.  I  speak  with  all  reve- 
lenoe,  bat  I  speak  advisedly^  when  I  say  that, 
oonstitated  as  man  now  is,  the  Supreme  Being 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  own  character 
and  reirealed  purposes,  furnish  the  desired 
proofiu  Man  while  here  is  in  a  state  of  pro^ 
bationr  Even  atheists  will,  in  a  modified  sense, 
tuBaait  the  truth  of  this  proposition ;  they  will 
admit  diat  man  is  surrounded  by  circumstances 
which  test  his  moral  character,  and  which  have 
▼inble  bearings  on  his  conduct.  If  the  Deity 
were  ta  furnish  mankind  with  the  proofs  of  his 
6wn  existence  which  atheists  demand,  then 
man's  faith  in  the  being  of  a  God  would 
become  ineritable;  it  would  be  a  matter  cf 
absolute  necessity ;  and  he  would  consequently 
cease  to  be  in  a  probationary  state  in  reference 
to  ^  that  first  and  most  essential  principle  of 
sH  teligion.  But  can  atheists  furnish  us  with 
Aat  class  of  eiddence  for  the  non-existence  of  a 
God,  wUdi  they  demand  of  us  in  proof  of 
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hit  existence  F  UnleM  ihajro^  '^i^'^Mr't 
rif^t  to  demand  h  of  u.  fli»  I 
tliej  cannot  fiuniah  ni  with  a 
of  the  name  of  errai 
support  of  their  propontUn,  tfui  AiM^Wli 
God.  Thty  eontoit  tfacBMlratf  tUr^ 
auertionB  on  the  nibject.  Unj  mUmMIVI 
dogmatise  and  ridicnle  nm  out  cf^-WMM 
in  a  Divine  Being,  bot  thej  dv  ■o>*||flil| 
rate,  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware — advance  107' 
thing  bearing   the  semblance  of  argiuneiit  il 
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of  the  very  attributes  which  constitute  Deity. 
Qa  Ihia  point  I  would  earnestly  conunend  to  the 
aesioua    attention    of   atheists^    the  following 
passage  from  Foster's  'Essays  on  Decision  of 
Ghaxacter/  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  within  the  whole  range  of 
Bnglish  literature.    Mr.  Foster  proves,^  with 
the  deamess  of  demonstration,  that  it  is  impoa- 
sUe,  whatever  men  may  pretend^  that  thcgr 
cant  ^^  ^   slightest   regard  to  even   the 
'  semblance  of  reasoning,  come  to  the  eondu- 
sion  that  there  is  no  God.    He  shows,  that 
the  very  &ct,  supposing  it  possible,  of  a  man 
excluding  a  Supreme  Being  from  the  univerae, 
acstuaUy  involves  his  assumed  possession  of  the 
very  attributes  which  constitute  the  essence  of 
a  God.    The  passage,  when  I  first  met  with 
ily  struck  me  as  one  of  such  singular  force, 
that  I  committed   it   to  memory.     It  is  as 
follows  :— 

**  *  I  will  imagine,'  says  that  wonderful  man, 
'  only  one  case  more,  on  which  you  would  em* 
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phatically  express  your  compassion,  thoUgk  (o^ 
one  of  the  most  daring  beioga  in  ttto  crtatioibi 
coiUetHKer  of  God,  who  explodes  his  law  bf 
denying  his  existence. 

" '  If  you  wore  flo  unacqu^uted  wiUi  mankiffi, 
that  this  character  might  be  announced  tojon 
as  a  rare  or  siiigular  pbenonienon,  yoor  conjecr 
tures,  till  you  saw  and  heard  the  man,  at  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  discipline  through 
which  he  must  have  advanced,  would  be  led' 
towards    something    extraordinary.      And  JOO 


featt!J#1N8if6t  t&ayittt^^  Httle  cltllJ^thAt 
ifduM^'ireaiblep  end  tarj^  at  the  appto^li  6f  a 
dunmutiTe  reptile.  ■■:■■..>■ 

< '>^^^  nft  inA^  it  b  heroism  no  Ibng^/  if  he 
Aampt tiuKt  there  it  no  Gh>d.  The  wondei",  l!h^; 
tifinat  on  the  great  process^  by  which  a  nian 
eMdd'gTOfr  to  the  immense  intelligence  that  can 
IfiiiMr  that  there  is  no  God.  What  ages  and 
yiHakt  Vghtit  are  reqtxisite  for  THts  attainment'f 
TUi  iiitdligence  involves  the  very  attributed  of 
%  while  a  God  is  denied:  for  unless 
man  is  omnipresent,  imless  he  is  at  this 
mMoent  in  every  place  in  the  universe,  he  can- 
not know  but  diere  may  be  in  some  place  mani- 
festations of  a  Deity  by  which  even  he  would  iie 
oi^eipowered.  If  he  does  not  know  absolutely 
every  i^ent  in  the  universe^  the  one  that  he 
does  not  know  may  be  God.  If  he  is  not  hiih- 
selT-di^  chief  agent  in  the  universe,  and  does 
notfaiow  what  is  so,  that  which  is  so  may  be' 
God«i '  If  he^is  notin  absolute  possession  of  idl 
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the  propositions  that  constitute  imiTeml  trull>t 
the  one  which  he  wants  may  be,  that  there  i»» 
God.  If  he  cannot  with  certainty  assign  th* 
cause  of  all  that  he  perceives  to  exist,  that 
cause  may  be  a  God.  If  he  docs  not  iotiw 
everything  that  has  been  done  in  the  immei- 
surable  ages  that  are  past,  some  things  msf 
haye  been  done  by  a  God.  Thus,  unless  he 
knows  ail  things — that  is,  precludes  anotber 
Deity  by  being  one  himself,  he  cannot  know 
that  the  Being  whose  existence  he  rejects  do« 
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.    I     I  » 

.  f!  IflBOt  the  passage  a  very  remarkable  one  ?  " 
said  Mr,  Lovegood,  when  he  had  finished  its 
gehearsal. 

.  ''  It  is,  unquestionably,  very  original  and  very 
striking*  Every  one  must  admit,  that  it  is  a 
poweiful  passage,  even  should  he  doubt  the 
conclusiveness  of  its  reasoning.** 

**  All  I  shall  say  on  that  point,'*  remarked 
Mr.  Lovegood,  is  this : — I  should  like  to  see  those 
who  dissent  from  its  conclusions,  attempt  an 
exposure  of  the  fallacy  which  they  (ancy  they 
have  discovered  in  them.  Just  let  them  shut  them- 
selves up  for  one  short  hour  in  unbroken  soli- 
tude, and  make  the  attempt  If  they  only  do 
this;  if  they  but  reflect  upon  it  calmly  a|id 
fiilly ;  if  they  bestow  on  it  a  careful  and  candid 
consideration,  I  trust  the  event  will  prove,  that 
I  am  not  over-sanguine  in  anticipating  that  it 
will,  through  the  blessing  of  that  very  Being 
whose  existence  they  have  hitherto  denied,  be 
the  means  of  rescuing  some  of  them  from  that 
fearful  gulph  of  atheism  into  which  they  have 


plunged  theniselves,  Mid  establishing  them 
the  firm  faith  of  the  existence  of  a  CTCStl 
a  Preserver,  and  a  moral  Governor  of  f 
universe.  It  were  far  more  rational  nni ' 
better,  even  as  regards  the  individual's  a 
present  happiness,  to  believe,  as  Lord  fia 
says,  in  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Talmud^d 
to  deny  the  existence  of  a  God :  it  were  infinit 
more  reasonable  and  more  consolatory  tc 
rightly  constituted  mind,  to  believe  in 
countless  inauiniate  deities  of  the  hentli 
than  to  believe  in   no  Deity  at  all,     Atbe 


mesats  fbUcywB  as  anecettury  ooiiaeqiMiice^  Ubl^ 
iginiy  I  would  purposely  abstain  from  anythii^ 
aittaphysAcal.  I  put  my  argument  on  this  fdain 
uteBigible  ground : — ^We  can  form  no  eoiao^ 
ima  of  a  Deity,  without  investing  him  with  the 
ittiibutes  of  (miniscience,  almighty  power^  spot- 
km  purity,  and  perfect  justice.  He  must  have 
eaeh  and  all  of  these.  He  must  have  the 
power  equally  to  punish  the  bad  and  rewasd 
Ae  g^ood.  Guilty  being  so  opposed  to  his  own 
nature,  must  be  the  subject  of  his  deep  dispkap- 
Sore;  while  goodness,  being  a  transcript  of  his 
image,  must  be  viewed  by  him  with  tmspeak- 
Me  satisfaction.  Whatever  he  thus  knows 
to  be  deserving  of  punishment,  and  what  he 
knows  to  be  deserving  of  reward,  the  justice  of 
his  character  calls  on  his  almighty  power  to 
punish  and  to  reward.  But,  in  the  present  life, 
it  ia  palpable  to  all — ^indeed  it  has  never  been 
denied — ^that  the  worst  and  most  profligate  of 
men  ofiten  entirely  escape  punishment;  whi}e  it 
is  equally  true,  and  equally  admitted,  that  the 
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most  virtuous  of  manJdnd  {requeotly  lire  urf 
die  in  wretchedness;  not  only  never  enjojing 
the  rewards  of  virtue,  but  treated  with  the 
grossest  injustice  and  the  greatest  unkindnai 
by  their  fcUow-nicn.  The  conviction,  tbeiefoie, 
is  irresistible,  that  there  must  be  a  fiiltire  ilate 
in  which  these  seeming  anomalies  in  the  men) 
government  of  God  shall  all  be  explained  ai 
reconciled,  by  the  rewards  which  will  be  be- 
stowed oil  the  righteous,  and  the  puniahmentt 
whicli  will  be  inflicted  on  the  guilty.  Thi^" 
continued  Mr.  Lovegood,  "  appears  to  me  U 
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remttrked,  tliat  the  subject  was  one  on  which 
thm  was  no  positive  certainty,  because  there 
waa  no  mathematical  proof  on  either  side. 

'•■  Well,  then,"  remarked  Mr.  Lovegood,  "  I 
am  willing  to  put  the  matter  on  that  footing.  I 
am  twilling  to  concede  to  you  the  truth  of  your 
own  {nroposition.  I  am  willing,  for  the  moment^ 
to  concur  with  you,  that  there  is  no  absolute ' 
certainty  on  the  point.  Viewing,  then,  the  sub- 
ject in  that  light,  does,  let  me  ask  you,  the  un- 
believer  or  the  Christian  stand  in  the  safer  por- 
tion? I  will  go  still  farther.  I  will  even,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  admit,  if  you  wish  it, 
that  the  proposition,  that  Christianity  has  no 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, IB  susceptible  of  demonstration.  What 
then  ?  What  does  the  deluded  believer  in  its 
truth  lose  by  his  faith  in  it  ?  If  there  be  no 
hereafter,  he  cannot,  of  course,  lose  anything  in 
a  future  state  from  his  credulity  in  this  world. 
And  you  will  hardly,  in  the  face  of  all  testi- 
mony and  observation,  venture  to  assert,  tiiat 


Ut.  Johnson  Rays,  tliat  Halt  tlie  liappinesi 
lii'e  is  ilerived  from  liopes  which  are  i 
tined  to  he  ever  realised.  What,  then,  i 
the  measure  of  happiness  wldeh  ttrt  1 
derives  from  the  glorioiu  hopM  wltf^ 
fondly  cherishes  f  If  hopes  wUdt-ltady  M 
objects  which  are  finite,  HastiagpMS 
aarity  limited  to  the  dumtton  tif  hiBil^ 
productive  of  so  mudi  hapjuieM  to  tbi 
in  which  tliey  have  been  engendeiad  i 
fostered— what,  oh  t  what  iiaiutWtte^ 
and  quality  of  that  Idin  wlut^iafMA 
the  vigorous  exercise  ofin  unAd-l 
realinng  in  another  worid,  <kiJM»it4 
immutable,  and  imperiAlJtife  -godAf 


damrJie.VDntd^be  were  faeton^clct 
r,c«ld  adopt  Che  oppoiite  wjwtem  of 
ftt  will  not  be  pretended:  it  never 
{mtended.  Bcdingbrokey  Home, 
idjehnoit  evexy  infidel  of  note,  heve 
sontaiyj  been  candid  enough  to  ad* 
CSbriatianity  not  only  contributes 
le  happineBs  of  thoee  who  oabraee 
it  makes  them,  at  the  laroe  time, 
ibers  of  society.  And  I  am  much 
liir.  Jenkins,  if  your  candour  will 
b   you   to  make  a  similar  admis* 

dmit  it/*  replied  Joseph,  with  c(m- 

:ted  as  much,"  remarked  Mr.  Love- 
at,'*  he  continued,  "  if  Christianity 
true;  if  there  be  a  future  state  in 
le  shall  be  rewarded  and  vice  pu* 
n  unutterably  awful  the  alternative 
lall — ^how  terrible  his  doom  I — bow 
lyjEliiaKful  his  destiny !    Tbe  error  is 
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the  Chziatun  loan  bjrhlt  idigiaD'iiL'l} 
Tlie  delinion  hs  i^  fer  the  nOBCBt,  ■■! 
cherish,  ii,  neceutxiij,  t  dsIi^tftil-A 
Dr.  Johnson  uyt,  that  half  tha  happiiiMi 
life  is  derired  from  hopw  fAAib  mt 
tilled  to  be  ever  realized.  Wha^  then,  n 
the  measure  of  h^ipineas  whid  Ae  h 
derives  from  the  glorious  hopes  whkli 
fondly  cherishes  F  If  hopes  iriueh  only  a 
objects  which  are  finite,  fleeting',  and 
sarily  limited  to  the  duration  of  fainnan  1 
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or,flbiiH4^tliairlie'«irauld'lie  were  fae^tti'XiqdBt'i-^ 
CSmainiii^/ aid  adopt  Itkecippoaifie  sjwten^  ^U 
fidlU^EiXhat  iriU  mit  be  preteadad:  it  neves . 
hee^/lMw  '  jNTetendedr  Bdingbrokey  Humet  T. 
Bo^aoM,.  endialBiost  evexy  infidel  of  note,  hei^e  .  : 
allr,9ik4jh^  ooBtaiyj  been  eandid  enough  .to  atdk.  : 
miVv^^t  CSurisliani^  not  only  contcibutee  v.: 
hzgply^lo  the  happiness  of  those  who  embraefTA  : 
ity  b^t  th/^  it  makes  them,  at  the  same  time«ti  ' 
bett^  inembers  of 'society*  And  I  am  nu^b 
miatakeuj  Mr*  Jenkins,  if  your  candour  wit) 
not  pirompt   you   to  make  a  similar  admis^ 


!d- 


8ion» 


"I.  do  admit  it/'  replied  Joseph,  with  con*;:: 
lidcilEifble  ei^phasis. 

^  I  expected  aa  much,'*  renmrked  Mr*  Love- 
good^  '*  But,"  he  continued,  "  if  Christianity  ~ 
shoi^-be  truei  if  there  be  a  future  state  in 
which  virtue  shall  be  rewarded  and  vice  put 
nishe^ihow  unutteri^y  awful  the  alteimativ^^ 
to  0ie  infidel! — how  terrible  his  doom  I — boiii.'::. 
indeieiab^y  ft^^fal  hia  destiny!  .  Tbe.enor  m.iy^^ 
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tmmediablfl ;  ita  conseqaences  ars  etaaaL  Vk     I 
my  friend,  just  only  devote  a  few  houn  of  joitf 
present  seclusion  from  society,  to  the  considen* 
tion   of  the  world  of  import  ibere  is  in  thit 
little  word  '  if.'     If  Christdaiuty  be  true;  ^ 
tbPTc  be  a  future  state ;  if  tbere  be  a  SupreoM 
Being,  who  will  hereafter  reward   every  nun 
according  to  his  deeds,  what  will    become  ef 
those  who  reject  divine  revelation ;  or,  in  the 
more  emphatic  language  of  the  Scripture,  wlieW 
will  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear?    But*   , 
I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Lovegood,  in  conclusion,  "  1 
only  weary  you." 

"  Oh,  no;  certainly  not,"  replied  Joeqib- 
"  The  subject,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  w 
it,  is,  unquestionably,  worthy  of  the  gnvest  con* 
aideratioi 
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wlieD  I  hope  to  find  you  continuing  to  im- 
prove  in  Itealth  and  strength.  In  the  meantime 
IshaD  wish  you  good  night" 

^Good  nighty  and  I  am  exceedingly  obliged 
lb  yon  for  your  yisit/*  said  Joseph,  extending 
loi  hand  to  Mr.  Lovegood,  who,  after  having 
dttdiaHy  shaken  it,  quitted  the  room. 


.  I 
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CHAPTER  XVU. 

It  restored  to  healtli— £&et  of  tb*  poBjOHliaii 
Lovegood  described  in  the  ImI  ehApta^Viitti  H 

.■■■■•■  -.■■■■  n 

Joseph  continued  to  veeovsr  gaiixtdlpi 
severe  and  protracted  UhMM  J  mAiiA^ 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Lov«good*a'Vliift4 
in  the  preceding  chapter^  hit  iMtUhi-W; 
restored  that  he  was  aUe  to  quit  hiii  M 
a  fortnight  more  he  fdt  hikilMtlf ^  wtt 
recovered  to  resume  his  [ii  rtlhpsitfial  M 
as  a  reporter  and  a  Ktnaiy  ittiib^  <^'  -^i^ 
For  some  days  after  the^  tasWHMHb 
he  had  had  /with  Mr.  lM«g«fod»<4iiUlli 
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pmiishments,  were  unanswerable.  The  result 
was,  that  his  mind  suddenly  acquired  a  pecu* 
liarly  solemn  tone,  and  he  resolved  on  re<- 
guJating  his  after  life  by  the  light  which  had 
so  recently  beamed  on  his,mind.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  learned  the  necessi^  of  aid 
fitim  on  high  to  carry  out  any  virtuous  resolu- 
tions he  might  form.  He  made  his  resolves  on 
ihistrpomt  in  thei  same. way  as  he  would  ktve 
ifi9^  had  he  simply  intended  to  visit  St.  PauFs^ 
or  any  place  of  public  amusement.  The  resndt 
was  the  same  as  in  every  other  similar  case,  it 
wly  proved  the  futility  and  folly,  as  well  ad 
sinfiUness,  of  religious  resolutions  formed  itt 
meV  own  strength.  No  sooner  was  Jos^dl 
once  more  in  a  condition  to  mingle  in  society^ 
and  to  resume  his  usual  avocations,  than 
hft  setfumed  to  his  former  libertine  course  of 
CDfidu^ 

But  tho^igjb,  practically^  no  good  result  fot 
lowed  fir^m  the  conversation  he  hadhad  witkMtu 
l#V€gq94^  (te  tnitb  of  tevealed religion,  dib 
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force  of  the  argumenu  employed  by  the  IMU 
atiJl  remained  undiininiahed  on  bis  mind.  1 
tiuB  there  is  nothing  Kurprising  to  tfaoEo  wl 
have  studied  the  philosophy  of  hunui  wtt* 
either  as  unfolded  in  Scripture  or  as  seea  ' 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  livery  boiu 
observation  brings  before  the  mind  the  at 
striking  illustrations  of  the  Iruth,  U»t  it 
possible  for  the  judgment  to  be  fully  conviM 
on  matters  of  religion,  while  the  heart  Rnwi 
wholly  unaffected.     One  cannot  be  an  attend 


miA  no  portion  of  it  more  largely  than  the 
kad  we  lire  in,  with  indiyiduals  who  are  specu^ 
lilhre  CbiaCians,  but  practical  infidels — men 
WkoBe  ju^ments  do  homage  to  revealed  truth, 
bat  whose  hearts  have  never  embraced  it,  and 
Whoae  conduct  is,  in  consequence,  altogetiher 
todnftMnoed  by  it.  This  is  what  the  Scripture 
to  emfdiatically  calls  a  dead  faith.  Far  betler 
wwe  k  &r  such  persons  that  they  had  ne^rar 
kndwa  the  truth  at  all.  Hie  case  of  the  mmi 
who  is  a  ^eculative  as  well  as  practical  infidel, 
is  pieferable  to  theirs.  Among  this  class  of 
own,  Joseph  Jenkins  was  now  to  be  ranged* 
JEb  judgment  was  right,  but  his  heart  and  hi» 
lifie  were,  as  heretofore,  wholly  wrong. 

But  t^KMigh  his  speculative  assent  to  the  truth 
e€  Chiistianitf  was  thus  productive  of  no  im- 
awdiately  practical  results,  in  so  far  as  his  general 
conduct  was  concerned,  the  change  which  his 
creed  had  undergone  was  followed  by  one  bene- 
fleud  effect  in  reference  to  others.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  he  no  longer  sought. to  proselytise 
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to  infidel  views,  thoae  with  whom  he  nari 
(xdinsry  relations  of  life.  And  thia  d 
stance  being  soon  observed  by  his  more  nl 
acquaintances,  led  them  to  the  CoochAH 
he  had  renounced  his  inlidel  views.  J 
And  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  n 
poTtunity  of  expressing  my  surprise,  llfl 
the  firm  believer  in  infidelity — aamuBHJ 
infidelity  can  have  its  firm  believers— h 
vided  he  be  a  phiknthiopist,  lake  any  pt 
in  attempting  to  bring  over  others  to  tli 
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It  bs  ofiten  atnick  my  mind  with  a  fbice  to 
vUdi  no  words  can  gire  adequate  expretaiony 
tkit  eren  lappoaing  it  to  be  a  delusion,  the 
■iiensl  impression  that  there  are  regions 
bejond  the  precincts  of  time  and  the  limits  of 
toettxial  space,  in  which  all  the  disorders  of 
Ae  present  state  of  things  will  be  remedied,  and 

■  iBAe  wrongs  of  the  world  redressed,  is  one  of 
Aa  wiiest  and  most  merciful  ordinations  of  the 
kserolent  Power  who  has  given  us  being.  But 
fcr  the  hope  of  a  happy  hereafter,  there  are  mil- 
Bbu  of  our  race  to  whom  existence  would  be 
ibnrden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  That  glorious 
^e  alone  sustains  them  under  the  pressure  of 
the  toils  and  troubles  of  life.  He,  therefore,  who 
(Beb  to  rob  his  fellow-creatures  of  their  faith 
k  i&unortality,  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  his 
fedes^  even  supposing  his  own  convictions  in 
fht  non-existence    of   a  future   state  are  as 

Mnmg  as    they  are  in   the  existence  of  the 

BHterial  world. 
Joseph,  with  a  view  to  the  complete  restora- 

YOL.  I*  N 
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tion  of  his  hmtth,  reptired  Cor  «  fiirtBigbt  W 

H&stings,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  the  aecol^ 
sary  arrangements  far  leading  town.  HasIiDgtJ 
is  a  delightful  place :  it  is  one  of  the 
respectable — because  so  select  in  the  clttuM-^ 
ter  of  its  visitors — of  the  many  watering" 
places  which  are  located  along  our  GngliA, 
coast.  The  scenery  around  b  the  moat 
ful  and  picturesque  I  have  ever  witnessed.  11* 
view  of  the  aea  is  delightful,  studded  ns  it  is  witk 
its  numerous  fishing-boats,  with  here  and  tbcH 
a  vessel  of  larger  size  enthroned  on  the  bonem 
of  the  ocean,  and  riding  with  an  aspect  of^ 
nit^  and  triumph  to  its  destined  havt-n.  Bid 
the  great  attraction  of  Hastings  to  those  whfc 
like  myself,  are  enamoured  of  lovely  laiidscapafc' 
tlie  surpassing;   richness  of  the    term 
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will  never  &de  fix>m  my  recoUeetion.     Not  a 
breadi  of  wind  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the 
atmosphere.      All  was  calm — ^perfectly  calm* 
Nature  seemed  as  if  she  had  resolved  to  enjoy, 
at  least  for  a  little  season,  the  luxury  of  a  pro* 
found  repose.  It  is  no  poetic  flight  of  the  fancy 
to  sayt  that  the  sun  seemed  one  vast  globe  of 
brilliant  fire.    Slowly  yet  majestically  was  that 
luminary  descending  towards  the  horizon,  and 
rich  beyond  the  power  of  expression  was  the 
yellow  radiance  which  it  poured  on  every  object 
on  earth's  surface.    At  some  parts  of  the  road 
the  view  which  the  eye  could  command  em- 
braeed  an  extent  of  many  miles  in  all  directions. 
Aad  in  the  landscapes  which  thus  lay  at  my 
fisety  as  I  stood  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the 
highest  hills  in  that  part  of  Sussex,  there  were 
a  variety  and  picturesqueness  to  which  I  feel 
assured  there  are  but  few  parallels  in  the  world 
we  inhabit.     Hill  and  dale,  wood  and  vale,  the 
green  sward  and  the  heath-clad    moor;    ex-^ 
tended  rows  of  umbrageous  trees  intersecting 


Inxuriant  field*  of  coom  aid  giMi 
men's  coimtiy  seats,  with  their  a^omn 
and  orchards  ;  and  Uat,  thflOgh  not 
clean  and  cheeriiil  oottagea  f£  tfaa, 
which  roM  up  in  hnndzfldi  at  diart 
from  each  other — were  among  the  01^ 
contribnted  to  the  aurpaHin^y  beantif 
on  which  my  vision  feaated  hadf.  .1 
of  charming  landacapea  in  lliat  daai  <rf 
known  by  the  name  of  ftiiy  talai, 
how  poor  were  the  efibrta  of  the  in 
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aonl  and  physical  evil   only  exiled  for  ever 
km  it 

BMstings^  in  addition  to  the  respectability  of 

Atte  who  visit  it  in  the  fiishionable  season,  and 

tutmogulai  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery , 

pHMMes  this  other  great  source  of  attraction — 

Aitit  isy  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Isle 

'  tf  Wijg^t,  the  most  healthy  place  for  invalids  in 

I  %part  of  England.    The  climate  is  peculiarly 

* 
mU,  and  the  air  remarkably  salubrious.  Hence 

U  k  that  so  many  patients  labouring  under  pul- 

MDtiy  complaints,  are  sent  to  Hastings  by 

liar  medical  advisers. 

■   Hie  place  was  full  when  Joseph  Jenkins  paid 

Ml  viat  to  it.    There  he  met  vnth  some  literary 

iMqiiaintances  who  had  resorted  thither  with 

Ae  same  view  as  himself — namely,  to  enjoy  a 

Me  relaxation  at  the  seaside. 


xBo  vnin  HumiM, 

luxuriant  fields  of  corn  and  graatfj^l 
men's  countiy  seats,  with  their  adjoining  gflj 
and  orchards ;  and  last,  though  not  l$Uti 
clean  and  cheerful  cottages  of  the  poMI 
which  rose  up  in  hundreds  at  short  dUjI 
from  each  other — were  among  the  objedlf 
contributed  to  the  surpassingly  beautiful  ■• 
on  which  my  vision  feasted  itself.  I  hij 
of  charming  landscapes  in  ihat  claas  of  ran 
known  by  the  name  of  fairy  tales,  buti' 
how  poor  were  the  efforts  of  the  tiua^ 
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moral  and  physical  evil   only  exiled  for  ever 
from,  it. 

Hastings,  in  addition  to  the  respectability  of 
those  who  visit  it  in  the  fiushionable  season,  and 
the  dngular  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
possesses  this  other  great  source  of  attraction — 
that  it  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight^  the  most  healthy  place  for  invalids  in 
any  part  of  England.  The  climate  is  peculiarly 
mild,  and  the  air  remarkably  salubrious.  Hence 
it  is  that  so  many  patients  labouring  under  pul- 
monary complaints,  are  sent  to  Hastings  by 
their  medical  advisers. 

The  place  was  ftill  when  Joseph  Jenkins  paid 
his  visit  to  it.  There  he  met  with  some  literary 
acquaintances  who  had  resorted  thither  with 
the  same  view  as  himself — ^namely,  to  enjoy  a 
Uttle  relaxation  at  the  seaside. 


CHAPTEK  XVm. 


JoMph  Jenkini  ittendi,  nrnplr  ftom  matllW  af  <i^ 
m  Soeitlut  mMiinB  held  tn  the  BMbopdUv— IW 1 
pies  promulgmted — Mi.  Hitahrf*  '       ~ 

lodictoua  inoident. 
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ai  ^  mind  then  was,  life  would  have  been 

Ittiely  tolerable.     This  eagerness  for  mingling 

k  fleenes  of  an  exciting  kind  often  induced  him 

to  attend  public  meetings,  where  he  expected 

ta  witness  amusing  exhibitions  of  character, 

Aough  such  attendance  was  not  at  the  time 

Mceasary  for  professional  purposes.     The  first 

lieetmg  which  his  curiosity  prompted  him  to 

tttead,  on  his  return  to  town,  was  a  meeting  of 

^  friends  and  admirers  of  Robert  Owen,  then 

in  tibe  height  of  his  glory  as  the  founder  of  the 

Social  system.   When  Mr.  Owen  first  developed 

bnews  in  the  metropolis,  they  were  cordially 

vmI  promptly  embraced  by  large  masses  of  the 

voAiDg  classes.    The  £Either  of  the  Socialist 

lUcaophy  not  oolj  held  out  to  the  operatives 

^  Elyaian  prospect  of  being  abundantly  fed 

ioddothed,  and  comfortably  housed,  under  the 

''iiev  moral  state  of  things,"  whose  immediate 

limt  it  was  his  mission  to  harbinger — but 

hisp  too,  without  the  necessity  of  labour,  or, 

I  iktte  should  be  any  work,  it  would  only  be 
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ia  the  way  of  recreatdoii;  Mr.  Owen,  ve  sij, 
not  only  inculcated  these  gratifying  doctriim 
but  he  was  most  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  exj^ 
and  banish  fjom  the  world  the  egregious  tboD^ 
popular  error,  that  man  is  responsible  to  to 
Maker  for  his  belief,  aud  to  society  for  liis  ««• 
duct.  Mr.  Owen  boldly  maintained,  thatmea'i 
opinions  and  actions  are  wholly  the  effects  o 
the  bad  system  of  education  under  whicli  Chil- 
dren are  brought  up.  Ho  farther  conteodcd 
that,  were  his  Socialist  views  of  cducatios 
adopted,  there  would  not,  before  another  gtB^ 
ration  had  passed  away,  be  a  vicious  man  in 
the  empire,  but  all  would  be  perfectly  virtuoofc. 
Mr.  Owen  was  clear  that  society  ilself  was  tto 
subject  of  the  deepest  blame,  because  it  suffered 
of  education  to  exist.     But 
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I  jtot  as  emmeously  educated  as  those  in- 

inls  whom  it  eondemned  and  punished* 

Oiren,  therefore,  preached  up  the  deUght* 

octiine,  that  society  itself  ought  not  to  be 

Aedy  nor  had  it  any  right  to  apply  the  lash 

tj  miseducated  man  who  had  committed 

»  q;ainst  the  old,  worn-out,  obsolete  state 

ings  which  previously  prevailed.     In  £eu;t, 

was  to  be  no  restraint;  there  were  to  be 

leeks,  no  punishments,  no  rewards  of  any 

m  the  new  state  of  things  he  came  to  bring 

L    Every  man  would  have  a  right  to  do 

liked ;  the  promptings  of  his  own  passions 

to  be  the  rule  of  his  life ;.  and,  do  what 

leased,  nobody  ought  to  blame  him  nor 

tjr  to  punish  him  for  it.    The  most  noto- 

and  daring  thief  was  quite  as  estimable  a 

cter  as  the  most  upright  man,  because  his 

iog  propensities  and  practices  were  the 

of  a  vicious  education :  in  other  words, 

18  die  creature  of  circumstances;  he  had 

itrol  over  his  actions. 

N  2 
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The  fint  pnunuigadon  of  iwdi 

these  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  Ttf^ 
gaided  by  the  vicious  and  worthless  as  a  pieLi'* 
minary  step  to  the  introduction  of  a  millpnni**! 
state  of  things.  There  was  unbounded  coculto^ 
tion  among  the  immense  crowds  of  idleAf 
thieves,  and  profligate  characters  of  oU 
tioDs,  who  were  present  at  each  si 
meeting  held  to  further  these  new,  theae 
ral,  and  eniightened  views.  The  Old  BaU^i 
Cold  Bath  Fields,  and  other  well-known  locaii* 
lies,  would  have  been  vocal  with  joy  at  tb« 
great  discovery  of  Mr.  Owen,  had  it  not* 
unfortunately,  been  made  rather  late  for  tb* 
ladies  and  gentlemen  residing  in  those  plactf- 
Ho  one  will  be  surprised  to  leam  that  the 
jvstem   iHade  rapid  progress.     la  a  fc* 


L 
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tbe  new  system   could  not  be  Inrought   into 
onediate  operation* 

It  tt  needless  to  add,  that  Mr.  Owen's  ad- 

■iien  were  too  deeply  interested  in  the  suecess 

of  ik  philosophy^  not  to  do  everything  in  their 

power  to  hasten  the  advent  of  the  new  era, 

wUdi  it  was  their  object  to  usher  in.     As  al- 

Kady  remarked^  Joseph  Jenkins  attended,  merely 

fa  the  gratification  of  his  own  curiosity,  one  of 

fte  meetings  soon  after  his  return  to  town. 

Hie  meeting  was  held  in  a  very  large  building 

oetr  the  further  end  of  Gray's  Inn  Road.     It 

^  crowded  almost  to  suffocation ;  there  were 

oeady   3000  disciples  of  the   illustrious   So- 

Cttfiit  philosopher   present,  and  there  would 

Ittve  been  double  the  niunber,  had  there  been 

i^m  for  them.    Mr.  Owen  himself,  as  a  matter 

of  eourse,  presided  on  the  occasion.     He  took 

At  chair,  as  chairmen  usually  do,  amidst  loud 

dhoera.     He  opened  the  meeting  in  a  statable 

^eech;  that  is  to  say,  a  speech  which  was  in 

perfect  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  new 
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system,  which  he  represented  himself  a 
missioned  to  propound.  Ue  took  a  i 
view  of  the  differences  which  subsisted  b 
the  philosophy  of  his  new  moral  world,  i 
absurd  notions  which  obtained  ia  the  wi 
old  world,  of  which  it  was  their  fate  to  l 
bitants.  Having  conclnded  his  own  < 
Mr.  Owen  announced  that  Mr.  Graball 
move  the  first  resolution,  and  address  tii 
ing.  Mr.  Graball  did  so,  and  acquitted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  The 
tion.  which  enerseticallv  denounced  tbs 
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''My  name  is  Butler^**  answered  the  young 
man. 

■ 

"Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  shouted  about  a  dozen 
voices  at  once. 

Before  Mr.  Butler  could  answer,  a  per* 
son  possessing  a  more  stentorian  Toice  than 
any  of  the  others,  said,  "  Are  you  a  So- 
cialist?" 

"No,  I  am  not!"  was  the  answer  to  the 
latter  question. 

"What  are  you  then?"  inquired  a  score  of 
▼oices  at  once. 

"I  am  a  Christian^"  replied  the] young  man, 
emphatically. 

Groans,  hisses,  and  cries  of  "  Turn  him  out," 
hurst  from  the  multitude  at  the  mention  of  the 
word  Christian. 

"  I  think  we  had  better  hear  him,"  remarked 
Mi.  Owen ;  "  otherwise  we  shall  not  only  be 
accused  of  a  want  of  fair  play,  but  we  shall  be 
represented  as  shrinking  from  the  discussion  of 
our  principles." 


clean  ana   cneenui   k,\jl 

which  rose  up  in  liund 

from  each  other — ^were  f 

contributed  to  the  suxpa 

on  which  my  vision  iem 

of  charming  landscapes 

known  by  the  name  o 

how  poor  ¥rere  the  eflS 

when  compared  with  1 

which  lay  before  me 

looked  on  the  landsea] 

under  such  a  eoneurrei 

stances,  without  recur 

he  has  read  in  the  r 

what  must  have  been  * 

parents,  while  yet  in  a 
i>-*..i;.«  wTiiVh  th«r : 
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n>onI  and  phjrsical  evil   only  exiled  far  eyer 
ttmiL 

HtftingSy  in  addition  to  the  respectability  of 

iluiee  who  visit  it  in  the  fisishionable  season,  and 

Ae  floguhir  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 

fmmes  this  other  great  source  of  attraction — 

Alt  it  is,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Isle 

rfWqihty  the  most  healthy  place  for  invalids  in 

iBf  part  of  England.    The  climate  is  peculiarly 

« 
mi,  and  the  air  remarkably  salubrious.  Hence 

it  k  that  so  many  patients  labouring  under  pul- 

Muuy  complaints,  are  sent  to  Hastings  by 

their  medical  advisers. 

The  place  was  full  when  Joseph  Jenkins  paid 

Hi  visit  to  it.    There  he  met  with  some  literary 

se^Dsintances  who  had  resorted  thither  with 

iAe  same  view  as  himself — namely,  to  enjoy  a 

ftde  relaxation  at  the  seaside. 
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surrounded,  while  hearing  the  sermon,  e 
the  same  ? 

"  But  1  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther; 
nor  is  it  necessary  I  should.  Every  man'i 
observation  and  experience  must  convince  him, 
that  the  potent  influence  which  the  Soclilistt 
ascribe  to  the  external  circumstances  by  whiu 
mankind  are  surrounded,  is  monstrously  exagge- 
rated in  the  case  of  any  man,  and  that,  on  man; 
persons'  characters,  they  exert  no  perceptible 
iofluence  at  all.     But  then  the  Socialists  may 
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actions,  either  to  their  fellow-men,  or  to  any 
otter  inteUigence,  could  they  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  intelligence.     In  their  eyes 
^  is  no  better  than  a  mere  machine,  mov- 
^  only  when    propelled   by   circumstances. 
^  position  is  also  at  issue  with  all  observa- 
^and  experience.    We  daily  witness  entire 
sod  enduring   changes   in    human    character, 
c&cted  through  the  agency  of  revealed  reli- 
gion.   We  see  the  man  whose  breast  was  the 
>bode  of  everything  cruel  and  barbarous,  be- 
gone the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  around 
nim  for   his   mildness,   his   benevolence,   and 
kmnanity.     The    celebrated    Howard,    whose 
nime  will  be  ever  hallowed  wherever  humanity 
''■^  its  rights  in  the  bosom  of  man,  is  a 
'^Buirkable  case  in  point — ^not  remarkable  for 
^  change  imdergone  in  his  principles,  feel- 

« 

^}  dispositions,  and  conduct,  but  remark- 
^  fi>r  the  prominency  with  which  his  his- 
^  dunes  out  in  the  biographical  literature 
^  the  land.     Howard  was  not  naturally  nor 
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alwBjs  the  philanthropist  which  he  proW 
self  to  be  duriii^  the  latter  part  of  hi 
For  many  years  after  he  had  attained  to 
estate,  he  was  not  only  a  stranger  to 
humane  and  benevolent  feelings  which, 
embodied  in  action,  in  tlio  after  part  , 
career,  filled  the  civilized  world  with  h&j 
but  was  remarkable  for  his  indifierenet 
sufierings  of  his  fellow-creaturca.  It  waa 
gelical  religion  that  softened  his  heart,  h 
izcd  his  mind,  and  wrought  a  total  tranal 
tion  in  his  character.     Now,  a  Socialia 
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tKU  liiftory,  would,  with  equal  confidence^ 

^e  ascribed  his  sublime  philanthropy,  and  all 

tke  other  excellencies  of  his  character,  to  the 

ame  causes — namely,  physical  organization,  and 

the  influence  of  the  external  circumstances  by 

which  he  was  surroimded*     In  other  words,  the 

Socialist   before    Howard's    conversion   would 

kiie  traced  all  his  vices,  when  a  man  of  vicious 

chttacter,  to  the  causes  in  question ;  while  the 

Socialist  who  knew  him  only  after  his  character 

^undergone  the  wonderful  transformation  to 

^viuch  I  have  alluded,  would  have  ascribed  all 

^  virtues  to  the  conjoint  operation  of  the  same 

^Uttes.   What  more  need  be  said  with  the  view 

^  exposing  the  absurdity  of  the  Social  notions 

''H^ecting  the  effectof  physical  organization,  and 

Ac  influence  of  the  external  circumstances  by 

^''udi  mankind  are  surrounded  ?  But  I  now" — 

Mr.  Butler,  who  had  met  with  frequent  inter- 

'^'ptions  in  the  course  of  his  short  address,  was 

^^  assailed   with  a   storm  of  hisses,    yells, 

P^^^o^f  &c.,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
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proceed.  He  lepcatedl;  appealed  to  Mr.  Owd 
to  exerclBB  his  authority  U3  chairman,  and  fxat 
cure  for  him  a  patient  hearing;  asauiing  tfaji 
father  of  Socialism  that  he  would  not  occupy 
the  time  of  the  meeting  two  minutes  longcc 
Mr.  Owen,  however,  findinff  Mr,  Butler's  aigt*.- 
ments  to  be  rather  awkward  customers  to  itmt 
with,  took  no  notice  of  his  appeals  to  him  i  VM! 
the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  literally 
clamoured  down. 

The  resolution  was   then  put,   and  c&iTi«d 
without  a  single  hand,  with  the  exoqttiaB  «4 
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wiuch,as  wiU  be  afterwards  seen,  was  Ae  speech 
of  the  eyening,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark, 
^t  this  was  his  maiden  effort  as  a  public 
9^er;  and  that  he  had  only  recently  been 
wnverted,  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Mr. 
O^en  himself,  to  "the  new  views  of  society." 
He  was  an  honest*  industrious  man ;  and,  there- 
of the  father  of  Socialism,  thinking  that  it 
wotdd  not  be  amiss,'for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
to  have  a  few  persons  of  character  among  them, 
who  would  take  a  prominent  part  in  their  pro- 
^cedhgs,  was  particularly  anxious  that  he  should 
JDove  one  of  the  resolutions  at  their  next  great 
J^Jceting.  Mr.  Owen  had  accordingly,  for  seve- 
'^'itys,  personally  entreated  Mr.  Hatchet  to 
^o^e  a  resolution.     The  latter,  at  last,  reluc- 
^%  consented.     It  was  then  agreed  that  he 
*«oiild  move   the    second  resolution,   a   copy 
^  which  was  given  him,   in    order    that  he 
^^t   prepare  an  appropriate  speech.      Mr. 
^*^Chet  speedily  prepared  a  speech  to  his  own 
^^&ction ;  but  he  thought  that,  in  order  to 
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make  his  oratorical  de^  with  the  greater  efiHrt, 
a  little  harmless  clap-trap  at  the  commencMDent, 
might  not  be  amiss.  With  that  view,  though 
not  a  rich  man,  and  never  evincing  the  slight*  ' 
est  disposition  to  piaj  the  fop,  he  came  la 
the  determination  to  purchase  a  fine  new  cloak —  ' 
it  being  the  winter  aeason — in  whose  ample 
folds  his  person  might  be  enveloped  while  ■' 
sitting  on  the  platform,  waitiiig  hie  turn  U  * 
address  the  meeting,  and  which  migfit  be  grace-  " 
fully    laid    aside  when  the   chairman    should 
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maetiog.  <'Mr.  ChairmaTi  and  Gentlemen/'  said 
Mi;  Hatchet^  **  I  utter,  I  assure  you,  the  senti- 
OMBts  of  my  heart,  when  I  say  that  never,  in 
the  vhole  course  of  my  life,  have  I  felt  myself  in 
Apoodon  of  greater  perplexity  than  I  do  at  this 
OMoieiit  Unaccustomed,  gentlemen,  as  I  am  to 
public  ^eakiiig,  I  am  borne  down  by  an  appre<* 
'i^ttkm,  that  the  resolution  which  I  have  been 
d^oiai— tmworthily  chosen — to  propose,  will 
^  iieeeive  justice  at  my  hands.  (Cries  of  ''  No 
fett;**  «  No  danger;'*  Gro  on.  Hatchet,"  and  so 
^^ttlu)  Most  sincerely  do  I  speak  when  I  say, 
^  I  wish  the  moving  of  the  resolution  had  been 
^^i^fided  to  some  more  competent  man  than  I  am 
(files  of  "  No,  no  *•)  to  do  it  justice.  The  re- 
''^QD,  gentlemen,  is  as  follows : — '  That  all 
the  crimes  which  are  committed  in  the  world, 
^  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erroneous  opinions 
^*^  prevail  on  the  subject  of  education ;  and 
^  man  is  not  responsible,  and  ought  not  to 
oepimiehed  by  society,  for  his  actions.' "  The 
^H^fieiiirbich  followed  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
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tlon,  were  cheers  indeed.  Accufttoined  ai  l^ 
ear  of  Joseph  viaa  to  the  plaudits  with  wiueli 
popular  propositions  are  received  at  pattc 
meetings,  he  had  never  hefore  heard  applu* 
which  could  hear  a  n]omeDt*a  coinpertioii  niili 
that  wliich  the  reading  of  Mr.  Hatchet's  rcwlu' 
tiondrewfortliijoni  the  vast  Bweiulila^o.  Wlwt 
the  cheering  had  in  some  mcaauie  suhed«i,  1^ 
mover  proceeded  to  establish  the  positioDB  ton 
Uined  iu  his  resolution.  Ablj^  and  elocjucoll; 
did  he  argue,  that  educution  could  mould  tbi 
kiimnn  rharacter  at  will  •  atul  tkklL  if  ill-dlfild 
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vorid;  for  that  seemed  to  imply ,  if  they  com- 

prekoded  the  matter  aright,  that  a  period  was 

cqieetedy   or,  at  all  events,  pramiMed  by  the 

SodilistB,  in  which  there  should  be  no  longer 

•  ippropriation  of  what  did  not  belong  to  one*s 

■If;  a  contingency,  which  would  be  so  unlike 

■fdiing  which  had  occurred  in  their  past  ezpe- 

rinee,  that  they  could  not  bear  to  entertain  the 

dKNight    When,  however,  Mr.  Hatchet  came 

to  Ae  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  his 

ittdution,   that,    namely,    wherein   the   great 

frinciple  is  so  broadly  laid  down,  that  man  is 

Mtblameable,  nor  ought  to  be  held  legally  re- 

foonble,  for  his  actions, — the  applause  with 

^*Uch  every  successive  sentence  was  received 

>nit  have  more  than  compensated  for  any  want 

rfgntification  visible  during  the  delivery  of  the 

int  part  of  his  address.     Never  was  public 

speaker  known  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on 

littheirerB.  You  saw  conviction  in  every  coun- 

^"Bniee,  when  Mr.  Hatchet  energetically  de- 

^'■W  on,   and  went  through  an    rluLoratt.* 
^u.  I.  o 
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(;ourse  of  v.hal  he  liimself  called  latiocini^ 
reascni:,  to  prove  the  grand  Social  propontioiii 
tliat  mail  is  not  morally  responsible,  and  oi^ 
not  to  be  punished  by  the  civil  power,  fului 
uctioiis,  however  much  they  may  militate  sgaiort 
the  best  interests  of  society.  Oh  1  the  loudncM 
and  manifest  cordiality  of  the  applauae  whidi 
followed  this  part  of  Mr.  Hatchet's  speedil 
No  one  present  could  Have  before  bad  the 
slightest  idea  of  tlie  capabilities  of  thehiauo 
throat,  when  it  has  a  sufficient  motive  to  put  ill 
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ODnbOity  of  man  for  his  actions,  and  the 
Ofoent  criminality  of  society  in  punishing 
withimprisoninent,  hard  labour,  transports^ 
iMjond  the  seas,  and  the  gallows  itself,  for 
Vt  which  he  could  not  help, — it  would  have 
the  illustrations  he  gave  of  his  positions, 
of  these  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  its 
kdy  apposite  nature,  but  for  the  noble 
nmstedness  of  character  on  the  part  of  the 
xr,  which  it  so  forcibly  displayed.  **  I 
fontlemen,**  said  Mr.  Hatchet — and  warm 
aeigetic  as  he  had  been  before,  he  waxed 
(farmer  and  more  eneigetic  when  he  came 
4  part  of  his  oration — ''  I  do,  gentlemen, 
before  you  with  all  the  boldness  of  a  man 
feels  that  he  is  giving  utterance  to  a 
and  momentous  truth  when  I  say,  that  the 
qnences  of  the  faulty  system  of  education 
I  prevails  among  us,  are  completely  to  con- 
all  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
;;  and,  being  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
[  must  add,  that  I  could  not  hold  that  per- 
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son  to  be  a  fit  sabject  for  Uame.v  nnafaMrib 

who  robbed  me  of  my  piopa^^  jf^ 

property,  gentlemen."  ,  „  ^^^.^^^^^  ^^^ 

Here  the  audience  loae  in  •  bo^  to  dHirfei 

just  as  if  they  had  experienced  fonie  "fftjl 
agency.  Not  only  waa  every  diraat  ywjljHJ 
the  loudest  hurrahs  of  which  it  was  susceptible 
but  every  hat  in  the  place  whirled  in  the  u' 
and  every  foot  was  energetically  applied  to  thi 
floor.  Wliat  was,  perhaps,  more  remarkibl 
still — at  any  rate  it  was  the  greatest  triutnpl 
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plaocBts  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  resounding 
through  the  large  hall,  his  imagination  was 
fondly  feasting  itself  on  the  national  reputation 
he  was  sure  to  acquire^  or^  ratherj  had  already 
acquiredj  by  his  maiden  speech. 

The  audience  having  cheered  the  passage 
just  quoted,  till  they  could,  literally,  owing  to 
physical  exhaustion,  cheer  it  no  more.  Mi. 
Hatchet  resumed  his  address.  ^'Yes,  gentle- 
men,** he  continued,  '*  the  world  has  been  too 
long  the  victim  of  the  present  anomalous  and 
degrading  state  of  things ;  and  it  is  high  time 
that  some  great  effort  were  made  to  banish  error 
of  every  hind  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
to  introduce  the  new  and  glorious  era  which  our 
illustrious  chairman  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  to  bring  to  light.  I  am  sure,  gentlemen, 
that  I  can  confidently  rely  on  your  cordial  co- 
operation in  the  strenuous  efforts  we  are  deter- 
mined to  make  to  carry  into  practical  eSect 
the  principles  I  have  laid  down  in  this  imperfect 

address.   (Loud  and  unanimous  shouts  of  **  You 

o2 
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may — you  may").  Gentlemen,  I  fiilljfK 
pated  that  ready  response.  I  ani  sure 
firmly  maintain  witb  me — do  you  not,  gei 
men  ? — that  no  man  is  responsible  for  his  acu 
or  ougKt  to  be  punished  for  them.  (E 
getic  cries  of  "  We  do,"  burst  from  oU  pun 
the  meeting).  I  am  confident  thai  you 
diaJly  concur  in  the  great  principle^  that 
thief,  constituted  aa  society  now  u,  and  c 
neously  educated  as  mankind  have  been,  a 
a  fit  subject  for   blame,  and  ouglit  not  I< 
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p^Btenee  of  you  all,  that  knowing  man's  conduct 
to*  be  entirely  the  e£Eect  of  education,  I  shall 
ahn^  regard  die  thief  with  the  same  respect  as 
I  wobM  the  most  honest  man  in  the  world**' 
(Loud  cries  of  So  will  we.")  Mr.  Hatchet  con- 
tinued in  the  ssme  strain,  and  to  the  entire  satis* 
fiMion  of  his  audience,  till  the  close  of  his 
address^  when  he  sat  down  with  a  renewed  assu- 
rance of  the  infimte  pleasure  he  experienced  in 
moving  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hatchet's  resumption  of  his  seat,  was 
another  signal  for  a  renewed  burst  of  applause. 
The  plaudits  he  then  received  were  as  loud  as 
the  exhausted  lungs  and  hoarse  throats  of  his 
audience  would  admit  of.  The  Socialists  on 
the  platform  flocked  around  him  like  so  many 
bees, — a  regular  struggle  taking  place  among 
them  as  to  who  should  first  shake  him  by  the 
hand,  in  token  of  their  admiration  of  his  speech. 

''A  most  able,  eloquent,  and  canvincinff 
speech,"  burst  in  chorus  firom  the  lips  of  all. 
£?en  the  chairman  himself,  instead  of  first 
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Riinouncing^  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  W 
name  of  the  aeconder  of  the  resolutJon,  was  fO 
far  carried  away  by  the  general  feeUnn  11 
favour  of  Mr.  Hatchet's  speech,  «s  to  ihik* 
him  cordially  by  ihc  hand,  and  sudthly  cffl- 
gratulate  him  on  the  triumphant  manuei  in 
which  he  had  demonstrated  his  positions.  And 
the  three  thousand  present  iu  the  bo^  i^ 
the  hall,  would  doubtless  have  follow^  d^ 
example  set  them  on  the  platform,  and  indi- 
vidually   congratulated    Mr.    Hatchet   on  fas 
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lid  My  resolved  on  doing  in  the  most  graceful 
foaOde  manner)  the  handsome  cloak  which  he 
lui  thrown  ofct  the  chair  when  he  commenced 
Ui  oration.  But,  behold!  no  doak  was 
Ane.  It  had  vanished.  Mr.  Hatchet  first 
Ipobd  confounded,  and  then  turned  pale.  For 
I  far  seconds  he  said  nothing,  but  looked  alter- 
Mttdy  at  the  vacant  chair  and  the  Socialists 
ooond  him.  When  he  had  recovered  the 
power  of  apeech,  he  exclaimed,  in  accents 
'Uch  no  language  can  describe,  his  eye  looking 
OMitterable  things,  **  I'm  — — ,  but  they've  stole 
V  doak.  By  aU  that's  sacred,  it's  gone ! "  A 
xivenal  shout  of  laughter  burst  from  the 
^onbled  multitude,  in  the  midst  of  which 
^  was  heard  a  voice — *'  Is  there  anything 
"oed,  Mr.  Hatchet?" 

''Mr.  Owen,"  resumed  Mr.  Hatchet,  turning 
0  the  chairman,  ^*  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
"^  person  who  has  stolen  my  cloak  knows 
^^'thiDg  about  the  distinctions  between  right 
*"^wrong?" 
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loud  and  deep  at  the  persons  and  prii 
the  Socialists.  From  that  moment  hsj 
connexion  with  Mr.  Owen  and  his  diK 
without  the  most  slender  probability  of: 
being  renewed. 
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Joseph  jenkins. 


CHAPTER  I. 

*^  beoomet  a  member  of  the  Eecentrie  Soeiety— Its  eon- 
^^^^otioii  and  objects — Persons  of  distinctioii  who  have  been 
iBsoben-JYunber  of  members. 

^KE  is  a  Society  in  London  under  the  name 
''The  Eccentrics,"  of  whose  existence  it  is 
ixible  a  veiy  considerable  number  of  our 
lers  have  never  heard.  The  society^  which 
eeded  a  similar  one  called  "  The  Brilliants/' 
date  its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  year  1800. 
!ial  of  Joseph's  most  intimate  acquaintances 
&  members  of  this  society,  and  being  re- 
tedly  entreated  by  them  to  become  an 
tteatric/'  he  at  last  consented  to  being  put 
■vnmnation  as  a  candidate  for  admission.  But 
m  adverting  to  the  circumstances  connected 
^Oju  n.  B 
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with  his  initiation,  it  may  be  proper  thai 
should  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  tlw  ( 
stitution  and  objects  of  the  BOCie^. 

It  was,  as  has  been  just  remarked,  esUblii 
OH  the  ruins  of  "The  Brilliants,"  in  thci 
mencing  year  of  the  present  century,  and 
consequently  boast  of  the  veiy  respectable 
of  foity-two.  It  was  set  on  foot  by  a  bai 
the  clioicest  spirits  then  in  the  metropolis, 
were  anxious  to  have  some  fixed  place  in  T 
they  could  nightly  meet  for  purposes  of  1 
lees  hilaritv.  and  where  in  the  Kiaiit  of  imi 
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i  d  speakmg  at  any  length  he  pleased  in 
defence,  but  was  to  have  the  privilege  of 
i-examinii^  the  witnesses  of  his  accuser, 
also  calling  witnesses  of  his  own  to  dis- 
)i  where  that  was  practicable,  the  accusa- 
brougfat  against  him.  The  proceedings, 
ort,  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
court  of  law ;  the  chairman  being  the 
»,and  the  members  present  the  jury.  Trials 
e  nature  to  which  we  have  alluded  occu- 
on  many  occasions,  during  the  earlier  and 
r  period  of  the  history  of  "  The  Eccen- 
"  many  hours ;  and  an  amount  of  ability 
>ften  displayed  in  conducting  the  imaginary 
,  which  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
Dost  distinguished  members  of  the  English 
If  this  should  appear  an  extravagant 
went,  the  extravagance  will  vanish  when  it 
fintioned  that  several  of  our  leading  judges 
'  presiding  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  a  very 
"^  proportion  of  those  at  this  moment  at  the 
d  of  the  legal  profession,  and  within  a  few 
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Steps  of  the  judicial  bench,  made  their  ddW 
public  speakers  in  tbe  large  room  in  tlie  Suli 
land  Arms,  May's  Buildings,  in  whicli  "1 
Eccentrics "  at  that  time,  and  till  nit 
the  last  few  years,  Held  their  meetiags.  I< 
they  meet  in  a  house  in  King  Street,  Coi 
Garden.  Among  the  present  peers  and  jod 
who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  [»t>ceiNti 
of  the  Eccentric  Society,  in  the  earlin-stage 
its  history,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  L 
Denmaii    and    Lord   Campbell.      Among 
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i^piliriii  their  attendance  at  the  meetings  of 
tbe  society.  Both  the  Sheridans  were  also 
^Eoeentdcs;"  and  few  of  the  members^  since 
Ik  eBtablishment  of  the  society,  have  entered 
mik  80  much  spirit  into  its  proceedings,  as  did 
Biduord  Brinsley  Sheridan.  It  were  an  endless 
Ink  to  mention  the  names  of  celebrated  authors 
ik  belonged  to  "  The  Eccentrics ;"  while  as 
ngttds  the  reporters  for  the  daily  press,  twenty 
ordur^  years  ago,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
snne  half-a-dozen  of  any  note  who  were  not 
^Eccentrics."  A  considerable  number  of  the 
Rrrliamentary  reporters  for  the  morning  papers 
itill  belong  to  the  society.  Among  the  gentle- 
Be&  of  distinction  connected  with  the  drama 
vd  the  stage,  who  were  for  many  years  (and  in 
M^etal  instances  still  are)  members  of  the 
Eccmtric  Society,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the 
BADttt  of  Munden,  the  inimitable  comedian; 
Ibtter  Betty,  the  Roscius  of  his  day;  Mr. 
*ower,  who  perished  with  the  President 
^tfiuaer;    the  late  Mr.  Yates,  and  Sheridan 
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Kiiowlcs.  Many  of  die  preseDt  "  Ecoinliic* 
confidently  assert,  that  at  tht  farmution  uf  I^ 
society  George  the  Fourth,  then  Priiiw  • 
Wales,  was  one  of  their  memhens.  Tliil,  1  H** 
convinced,  is  a  mistake.  My  opinion  is,  tliitn 
his  Royal  Highness  ever  attended  any  of  Oail 
meetings,  which  is  not  unlikely,  as  liis  btinaK 
friend.  Major  Hanger,  was  an  "Eccentric "  oEili* 
first  water, — it  must  only  have  heea  in  the  c^ 
city  of  an  honorary  member.  Of  Uiis  I  «n 
certain,  that  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  dn 
hooka  of  the  society,  whidi  it)  must  .hsHlNi 
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tries,**  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  were  in 
the  zenith  of  their  glory,  is  represented  by  those 
who  were  members  at  that  period,  and  still  live 

« 

to  tell  the  tal6,  as  having  surpassed,  in  elo- 
quence, brilliancy,  and  effect,  anything  they  ever 
elsewhere  heard.  Among  the  eloquent  ^*  Eccen- 
trics *'  of  the  period  referred  to,  there  was  a 
Mr.  Brownley,  a  reporter  on  the  ^^  Times**  paper, 
whose  happiest  oratorical  efforts  are  said  to  have 
been  almost  superhuman.  There  must  certainly 
have  been  someithing  very  extraordinary  in 
them,  when  Sheridan  was  frequently  heard  to 
say,  "  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
pubHc  speaking  m  my  time,  but  I  never  heard 
anything  at  all  approaching  to  that  of  Mr. 
Brownley.'* 


Ccrcmcinf  oftnilulJDg  a  member  mto  Ibe  Eeeenlrie  SulW 
Joseph  Jcakins'  admiasiao— Specimen  of  the  trill  (" 
"  Eccentric,"  nhcn  ■  cbarge  is  pcefetted  agaluit  bin- 


The  ceremony  of  initiation  into  the  SoaeQ'* 
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^idate  is  called  in,  and  informed  by  the 

^'^^innan  of  his  membership.  He  has  an  earnest 

tf  the  character  of  the  proceedings  of  the  So- 

^afforded  him,  in  the  congratulatory  address 

^ridch  the  chairman  makes  to  him.  He  is  usually 

^^%ized,  to  use  the  expression  of  an  Irish 

OQtor  among  the  lower  classes,   **  far  beyond 

die  fixed  stars.*'    He  is  assured,  with  the  ut- 

>M  conceiYable  gravity  of  countenance  and 

<6Qning  sincerity  of  tone,  that  there  is  not  a  man 

ft  Chnstendom  whose  admission  would  have 

^Cided  '*  The  Eccentrics  "  greater  gratification. 

Ihe  pooBooflian  of  every  virtue  under  heaven  is 

ftcribed  to  him*    If  he  be  at  all  known  in  lite- 

^7  <v  professional  pursuits  of  any  kind,  his 

&Bie  is  magnified  ten  thousand-fold.    He  is 

'^  up  as  the  greatest  of  men  in  the  depart- 

fto^t  of  literature,  or  in  the  profession,  to  which 

06  belongs*  If  he  be  wholly  unknown  to  public 

^ft^  he  is  endowed  with  talents  of  so  lofty  an 

<*^s  that  he  cannot  fail  suddenly  to  burst 

vBttli,  aoiQe  day  or  other,  in  the  social  firma- 

b2 
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ment,  as  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude,— •ttnO*' 
ing  all  eyes  to  him,  fixing  public  attention  o" 
his  extraordinary  gifts,  and  challenging,  Mj 
comman^inti  the  usbuimded  admiration  of  Iv 
whole  cirilized  world.  Whatever  may  I" 
the  nature  of  his  present  professioD,  or  conleiB 
plated  pursuits,  pointed  references  oro  made  b 
them.  If  he  be  a  medical  man,  liia  knowWg 
of  his  profession  is  so  profound,  and  his  ulcn( 
for  investigation  are  ao  extraordinary,  that  nan 
years  shall  not  elapse  before  be  will  make  ^ 
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[  ''foeentricj"  a  man  destined  to  reach  the  very 
i>nunitof  martial  promotiou;  and  whose  deeds 
V  t  general  will  eclipse  anything  and  every- 
Abgwliich  he  (Napoleon)  had  ever  achieved. 
Die  Duke  of  Wellington  is  alive,  and  were  he 
Mre  of  the  ind(»nitable  courage,  the  fearless 
Inrreiy,  and  the  wondrons  military  skill  of  the 
ftcirij^drmed  ''Eccentric/*  his  Grace  would 
takble,  and  well  he  might,  for  the  laurels  he 
Wi  won  on  the  field  of  battle.  If  a  literary 
BUk,  there  is  somethii^  in  his  finely  developed 
^Mnehead,  and  singularly  intellectual  counte- 
iittoe,  which  bespeaks  an  eventual  eminence  in 
die  walks  of  literature,  equal  to  any  ever 
ittained  by  any  previous  writer.  There  are  in 
Ui  captcioaSy  intelligent,  and  masculine  mind, 
^  materials  of  works — to  be  laid  in  due  time 
Wwe  the  world — which  will  not  only  spread 
''^  &me  from  pole  to  pole  during  his  lifetime, 
w  which  will  transmit  his  name  to  the  re- 
''*^*^  ages.  His  works  will  stand  side  by  side 
^  those  of  Shakspeare,  Locke,  and  Milton, 
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while  the  world  lasts.  And  .ifiiif  ^|j||p{gf|Aif 
some  philosophers  have  fpoljij^  ^WlltJ^ 
last  for  ever,  his  prodactiaui,iKm|^iVftff[M' 
nal  in  their  duration  also.  .  ,  .  ,  ,in;i.4inLi1l> 
Such  is  the  strain  of  extfmgfffi.jf^0l^ 

which  newly-elected  "EcwftMi'JffUBMMl^ 
of  being  addressed  hy  the  rhainiiHB,]jiyi  t^.fH 
ing,  whUe  the  other  membga  jji,pi^Ji|||^ 
their  concurrence  in  evexytlivigiiiiii^llf  gfff 
by  repeated  cries  of  "  HeWtJMVprtT.ltigiPlli 
the  table,  clapping  their  lu|id%,jfp4  tfiUfl^ 
Ofeuur.se,  tlie  success  of  the  joke — forsuchi 


'^  and  80  ddlfiilty  do  the  members  perform 
Aon,  that  many,  perhaps  a  majorily  of  the 
Betrty-made  members,  retire  from  the  ceremony 
of  initiation,  under  a  firm  conviction  that  all 
fiist  was  said  was  uttered  and  responded  to  with 
pofect  rincerity.  Then  the  chairman  concludes 
b  speech,  and  declares  the  candidate  a  member. 
^  latter  returns  thanks,  pays  his  annual  sub- 
'^'tion  of  a  sovereign,  and  has  his  name  forth- 
^ft  enrolled  on  the  books  as  an  **  Eccentric." 

^en  Joseph  Jenkins  was  admitted  a  mem- 
te  of  the  Eccentric  Society,  the  gentleman  who 
Okd  the  chair  for  the  evening,  possessed,  in  a 
^^Volar  degree,  the  power  of  persuading  others, 
vat  what  he  said,  when  speaking  in  the  purest 
^'^diiuige,  was  perfectly  sincere.  He  said  that 
'^h  was  not  only  professionally  a  lite- 
laiy  man,  but  prided  himself — which  cannot 
°®  predicated  of  all  literary  men — on  his 
wotion  to  intellectual  pursuits.  He  then 
"^uuihed  out,  in  a  remarkably  skilful  speech, 
^  a  high-wrought  eulog^um  on  the  distin- 
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pushed  intellectual  attainments  of  hi*  " 
Mr.  Joseph  Jenkins ;"  a  man  who,  as  fill  prtxi 
were  awaie,  had  already,  though  joimg  in  J* 
produced  a  poem,  entitled  "  The  UtuTOW 
which  was  equal  to  the  "  Paradise  Lo«" 
Milton,  and  which,  though  too  stibltme  a 
lofty  in  its  conceptions  to  be  appreciated  or  ev 
comprehended  by  the  mass  of  tnankiltd,  woU 
as  certainly  as  to-morrow's  siui  should  mil  I 
wonted  race,  be,  in  tlie  course  of  twenty  ortli 
years,  as  much  read  and  admired  and  ynif 
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liii  eologiftic  obnervatioiis,  by  all  the  "  Eccen- 
tEkt**  present.  He  stammered  forth  an  expres* 
son  of  tiianks  for  the  "  most  flattering,  much 
too  flattering,  way  in  which  his  humble  name 
kd  been  mentioned;**  assured  the  chairman  and 
Ao  company,  that  his  feelings  qtiite  overpowered 
Ilia  (which  was  strictly  true) ;  and  declared  that 
Aftt  was  the  happiest  hour  of  his  life. 

AUasion  has  been  made  to  the  circumstance 
^'fonnal  trials  of  particular  members  taking 
P**,  other  members  having  preferred  some 
'^^icolous  charge  against  them.  On  the  second 
^^^on  on  which  Joseph  attended  a  meeting  of 

The  Eccentrics,'*  a  Mr.  Norman,  who  after- 
^'^  rose  to  considerable  distinction,  as  a 
"■frister  in  one  of  our  distant  colonies,  pre- 
^'^  a  charge  against  a  Mr.  Struthers,  lately 
^  editor  of  a  London  paper  of  influence  and 
'^ptttation — to  the  eflect,  that  the  latter  was  seen 
^  *  particular  day,  walking  along  the  Strand, 
•'^in-ann  with  a  person  of  equivocal  character, 
*^  'till  more  disreputable   appearance.     Mr. 
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Nonnao  opened  the  case  in  a  Kpoech  of  peat 
ingenuity  and  eloquence.  The  accused  replied 
with  equal  eloquence  and  oSect.  He  adniiucd 
that  he  was,  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  nfta- 
fied,  in  the  company  of  the  psrgr  oamc^  ^ 
denied  that  the  party's  character  ww  cquinctli 
or  his  personal  appearance  wanting  in  K^cct^ 
ability.  He  said  it  with  all  respect,  but  be 
said  it  with  confidence,  that  there  was  not  ■ 
gentleman  present  of  more  irreproachable  dn* 
racier,  while,  as  regarded  his  friend's  persoD,  il 
nMvl   Tint  Rhrinlc   anv    d&v — ha  hau)  Jc  nAlllI 
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"  Precisely  so,"   remarked  the  chairman. 

^  yoa,  Mr.  Norman,  in  a  condition  to  call 
'''^neiMs  in  support  of  yonr  charge  ?" 

•Jam,  air.*' 

"And  ready?'' 

**  Quite  prepared,  sir." 

**  Well,  then,  call  your  first  witness." 

lib.  Norman  called  Mr.  Bradford. 

"Do.  you,  Mr.  Bradford,"  inquired  Mr. 
Nornan,  "  know  Mr.  Struthers,  the  party  at  the 
W<rf this  house?" 

"I do,  sir,  unfortunately." 

**  What  do  yon  mean,"  interposed  the  chair- 
^*' fay  using  the  word 'unfortunately?'  You 
^*t  mean  to  say,  that  Mr.  Struthers  is  a  man 
*itliwhom  any  one  need  be  ashamed  to  own 
*^?ttaintance  ?  " 

^  I  uid  nothing  on  the  subject,  sir." 

"Tea  don't,  then,  wish  it  to  be  understood 

'  I  would  rather  not  express  any  opinion  on 
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"  Why,  you  know  that  he  is  a  b^hlj  ro}^ 
able  man." 

"  I  do  uot  know  that,  sir. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  kiwW  ""J' 
thing  to  the  contrary?" 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  one  wj" 
otliet." 

"  Mr,  Struthers  is  a  most  rcspeotaUo  naOt 
pursued  the  chairman." 

"  That  is  matter  ol'  opinion." 

"  Proceed,  Mr.  Norman,  if  you  pleWi  *** 
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IMR  it  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Stmtbers* 

id!" 

None  whateyer."* 

Then,  perhaps,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 

tbe  chairnoan  and  the  other  gentlemen  pre^ 

what  you  think  of  the  party  in  question." 
[  Amk  that  he  is  a  person  of  no  character 
1;  and  I  have  formed  that  opinion  after 
e  information  I  have  been  able  to  obt^ 
cting  him.** 

Eteally,  sir/*  said  Mr.  Struthers,  starting  to 
iet,  and  addressing  himself,  under  great 
ng  excitement,  to  the  chairman ;  *^  really, 
is  matter  is  assuming  a  rather  serious  as- 

I  cannot  sit  still  and  see  the  character  of 
lend  thus  outrageously  and  imjustly  as-^ 
.  Before  the  prosecutor  proceeds  farther 
t  examination  of  the  witness,  I  must  beg 
ssion  of  you,  sir,  and  the  company,  to  put 
r  two  cross  questions  to  him.'* 
Ton  will  be  allowed,  Mr.  Struthers,  to  put 
luestion  to  the  vdtness  you  please;  only 
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you  must  wait  until  Mr.  Nonnan  has  tiiiiw' 
his  examination." 

"  I  am  done,"  remarked  Mr.  NonDsn. 

Mr.  Struthers  then  proceeded — "Too  s 
that  you  have  formod  your  very  an£avoiir»l 
opinion  of  the  character  of  my  friend,  if 
all  the  information  you  hare  boen  ibU 
obtain  regarding  it  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask,  have  you  obtufl 
in  other  words,  do  you  possess  any  inibanlt 
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''Ton must  answer  Mr.  Struthers*  question/' 

ttd  the  cliainnan. 
lie  witness  bowed. 
"  I  repeat  my  question  once  more — Have  you 

^ktained  any  information  at  all  respecting  the 
character  of  my  friend  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  have  not,'*  drawled  out  the  witness, 
amidst  the  laughter  of  the  company* 

**  Here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen/'  cried 
^*  Struthers,  with  an  air  of  offended  dignity, 
''sere  is  a  pretty  person  to  give  evidence  against 
the  character  of  any  man !  I  will  ask  him  no 
^er  questions." 

And  Mr.  Struthers  resumed  his  seat. 

''Mr.  Norman/'  suggested    the    chairman, 

70a  brought  a  second  charge  against  Mr. 
Others'  friend,  namely,  that  of  being  a  man 
^hofee  personal  appearance  was  wanting  in 
'^•P^ctability.  You  have  not  spoken  to  that 
***^e,  nor  brought  forward  any  evidence  in 
•%ort  of  it*  Are  we,  then,  to  consider  that 
y<>^ have  abandoned  it?" 
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"  Oh,  no,  by  no  means,"  said  Mr.  Nso 
suddenly  starting  to  his  feet.  "  I  am  mcc 
ingly  obliged  to  you  for  reminding  we  o( 
circumstance :  it  was  entirely  an  overMgbl. 
repeat,  and  am  prepared  to  prove,  that  the  i 
vidual  with  whom  Mr.  Slruthers  was  associa 
on  the  day  in  question,  was  grierioualy  wan 
in  respectability  of  persona!  appearance. 

Chairman, — State  the  grounds  on  which 
rest  the  charge. 

Mr.  Norman. — Wliy,  lir,  he  was  slov 
and  coarsely  dressed. 
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u  Nionnaii* — ^It  was  not:  all  the  other 
nu  of  it  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  his 
ttL  (Laughter.)  His  coat  was  thread- 
aad  Tery  clearly  revealed  his  elbows ;  his 
Mt  was  divested  of  several  of  its  buttons  $ 
the  anonymous  portion  of  his  apparel  was 
ate  of  deplorable  dilapidation. 
"Eccentric** — ^And  his  shirt,  in  what 
vasit? 

Norman — Shirt!    Why,  he   had   none. 
B  of  laughter.) 

eally,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen/* 
ined  Mr.  Struthers,  with  great  energy,  as 
ddenly  sprang  to  his  feet;  ** really,  I 
protest  against  this  mode  of  procedure. 
I  should  like  to  know,  has  Mr.  Norman 
by  the  knowledge  that  my  £riend  had  no 

w 

lay,"  said  the  chairman,  "  pray,  Mr.  Stru- 
calm  yourself,  and  allow  Mr.  Norman  to 
sd.  You  will  have  an  opportunity,  when 
done,  of  rebutting  his  charges,  and  reply- 
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ing  to  liim  at  any  reasonable  Ictjfl 
please."  j 

jVIt.  Struthers. — I  surely  have  a  4 
ask  him,  at  tida  ftage  o£  tfao  prael 
bow  be  came  by  tbe  knowlstlge  ^ 
&ieiid  bad  no  sbirt  un  him,  wbcn  bs  | 
together.  i' 

The  Cliairman. — You  will  have  a  ^ 
put  that  ur  any  other  qucsdou  to  Uo 
wards,  but  not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Norman. — Oh,  1  have  no  olf 
with  your  peniusaioii»  Mr.  OliniiBm,;!^ 
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^fieaDy,  nr,**  mad  Mr.  Struthers,  '<  this  is  a 
■wt  eztmordiBaiy  mode  of " 

^Aie  you  done?*'  interrupted  the  chairman, 
•tturiug  Mr.  Norman.      ^ 

^Mjr  case  is  closed/'  answered  the  latter, 
"imleiB  Mr.  Stmthers,  by  denying  the  fact  as 
to  the  shabby  appearance  of  his  friend,  imposes 
A  me  the  necessity  of  calling  witnesses  to  sub- 
tetiate  the  accusation  I  have  preferred.'* 

"I  partly  admit  and  partly  deny  the  truth  of 
•fr.  Norman's  charges,"  rejoined  Mr.  Struthers. 
'I  admit  at  once  that  there  were,  and  still  arc, 
"oles  in  the  hat  (Loud  laughter)  of  my  friend ; 
^  I  deny  that  there  are  six  holes,  the  number 
€  stated,  in  his  chapeau.  I  affirm  that  there 
*•  fxi\jjb)e  holes  in  it.  (Roars  of  laughter).  I 
•"tker  admit  that  his  whole  apparel  was  what 
•  caDed  *  seedy;'  but  I  fearlessly  deny  the 
■^padiiig  assertion  so  mendaciously  made  (Loud 
**es  of  *  Order,  order,*  which  were  accompanied 
^  a  dignified  rebuke  from  the  chairman) 
^•P^ting  the  alleged  absence  of  a  shirt  from 

^OL.  II.  c 
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|roond,5&'    ' 


tlie  back  of  my  Mend.  On  what  groad,  V* 
ChairmaQ,  does  Mr.  Norman  resl  (his  gn** 
accusation  ?  Why,  on  the  fact  of  Lis  not  po- 
ceivjng  any  evidences  of  my  friend  weaing  ' 
shirt.  And,  I  ask — and  I  ask  vith  the  JsHf- 
nation  which  becomes  tlie  occasion — -is  a  manU 
he  stigmatised  as  shirtless;  is  that  indigni? 
always  to  attach  to  bis  fair  fame ;  is  hv,  1 
repeat,  or  any  other  man,  to  be  thus  brandeii 
merely  because  Mr.  Norman,  or  Mr.  Anjbo^ 
else,  does  not  sec,  or  choose  to  see,  or,  peib^ 
hv  reason  of  an  imnerfect  Tirim.  eoUllaMC 
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of  an  object  is  a  proof  that  no  such 
^^kject  exists  ?  Only  look  to  the  consequences 
^  which  the  admission  of  such  a  principle 
would  lead  you.  Why,  in  that  case,  you  are 
Hi?en  to  the  conclusion — ^you  cannot  help 
Nnekes — that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
^i\  for  who,  I  should  like  to  know,  will  be 
^  enough  to  stand  up  and  declare  in  this 
^m  that  he  has  seen  the  wind?  (Laughter 
^  loud  applause.)  If  any  one  were  to  make 
Dch  an  assertion,  he  would  be  held  up  to  ridi- 
^)  and  deservedly  so,  for  the  folly  and  false- 
^•^ I  beg  pardon,  gentlemen ;  I  retract  the 
^  word — ^for  the  folly  and  the  unfoimded 
Atore  of  the  observation.  Some  men  display 
oeir  shirts  one  way,  some  another :  it  is  aU  a 
Q&tter  of  taste." 
"Yes,"  cried  a  voice  in  the  comer  of  the 
^^  "yes,  but  aU  who  have  them  show  them 
"^"ome  way  or  other.  (Loud  laughter.)  The 
^^^  Mr.  Norman  brings  against  your  friend 
^thathehadnoshirtatall." 
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"That  remains  to  be  proved,"  remuke 
Struthers,  tartly.  "  My  argument  is,  Ail  tW 
absence  of  a  sliirt  is  hy  no  means  to  bo  aitit^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Nonnan  n" 
hanng  seen  it." 

"  Well,  did  you  see  it  yourself,  Mr.  Stm 
ihera  ? "  cried  a  voice  in  tlie  body  of  the  rotm. 

Mr.  Struthers  hesitated,  and  looked  eonfiW 

"Pray  answer   the  question,"  puisucd  ll 
same  voice. 

"It  is  an  improper  question,  and  I  wiD  "' 
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conclusive  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not,  at  the 

wQe,  wear   on   his  person    that  very  useful 

vtidle.    A  member  of  this  society,  in  the  cen- 

te  of  the  room,  now  retorts,  and  asks  whether, 

fi^  your  own  knowledge  and  your  own  obser- 

vition,  you  can  speak  to  the  &ct  of  your  friend's 

lumng  had  a  shirt  on  him  on  the  day  in  ques- 

tioii;  whether,  in  other  words,  you  saw  a  shirt 

oo  his  person  at  the  period  referred  to.     The 

T>^on  is  a  very  proper  one,  and  you  are 

lx)and  to  answer  it** 

"Well,  then,'*  said  Mr.  Struthers,  quite  crest- 
£^,  "  I  did  not  see  a  shirt  on  him  that  par- 
&ular  day.**    (Roars  of  laughter.) 

The  Chairman,  in  his  capacity  of  judge,  then 
"Dnioied  up  at  considerable  length.  His  charge  to 
^  "Eccentrics**  present,  all  sitting  in  the  charac- 
ter of  jurymen,  was  in  favour  of  the  accused  on 
^  first  count  of  the  indictment,  and  against 
™  on  the  second.  The  finding  of  the  jury 
^  to  the  same  effect — ^namely,  "  Not  Gnilty " 
^  reference  to  the  equivocal  character  of  Mr. 
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Strutliers'  friend,  but  "Guilty"  on  the  coofi 
which  charged  him  with  aasodatiiig  with  * 
individual  whose  personal  appearance  vru  ml' 
ing  in  respectahility. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  wluch  u 
"Eccentrics"  conduct  what  tliey  call  tliwr  jio 
cases.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention,  ^ 
no  description  on  paper  can  furnish  anythir 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  spirit  and  intei9 
infused  into  their  proceedings.  The  assemble 
company;  the  chairman  presiding  as  judge;  tl: 
accused,  placed  in  a  promment  part  of  ^ 
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society,  would  fimcy,  from  the  seeming  serious- 

Qess,  zealj   and   earnestness   of  those    taking 

psrt  in  the  proceedings,  that  all  he  witnessed 

'^  as  much  a  matter  of  reality  as  are  the 

proceedings  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

And  here  it  may  be  worthy  of  observation, 
that  many  of  those  who,  within  the  last  forty 
years,  but  especially  during  the  first  two 
^^cades  of  the  present  century,  have  risen  to 
eminence  at  the  English  bar,  or  acquired  a  dis- 
^guished  reputation  as  extemporaneous  public 
speakers  were  not  only,  as  before  remarked, 
Difimbers  of  the  "Eccentric  Society,"  but,  in 
A  gteat  measure,  owe  their  professional  success, 
^  oratorical  fame,  to  their  experience  in  im- 
promptu public  speaking  at  its  meetings. 


CHAPTER  UL 


DeTktion*  (torn  the  ordinary  mnrla  of  Initl&ting  m 
the  Eccentriii  Sacietj — l]Jii*li>lian«  ginn. 

Of  Iflte  years  a  change  lias,  on  several  oC" 
sions,  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  "Eccentrics- 
The  proceedings  on  the  introduction  of  ii  os' 
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^  ^  members,  on  their  initiation,  have  a 

7  imperfect  conception  of  the  practices  of 

®  society,  the  manner   in  which   they  are 

*^e88ed  and  spoken  of  has  often  been  likely  to 

*W  to  unpleasant  consequences.     A  few  years 

^i  Mr.  Herring,  recently  arrived  from  Lanca- 

'i^)  and  wholly  imacqoainted  with  the  mode  of 

fteir procedure,  wished  to  join  the  "  Eccentrics." 

Afiiend  undertook  to  introduce  him,  and  to  in- 

•ore  his  election.     They  went  together  to  the 

Sutherland  Arms,  May's  Buildings.     Scarcely 

hid  the  candidate  for  membership  taken   his 

Kat,  which  he  had  no  right  to  do  before  he  was 

^^cted,  when  the  chairman  for  the  evening,  who 

P^^sonally  knew  him,  said,  in  a  tone  of  well- 

*>>Qmed  and  well-sustained  seriousness,  **  I  see 

a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Herring  in  the  room. 

^  presence  of  that  person  would  be  a  disgrace 

to  tny  company.'* 

Here  Mr.  Herring  looked  unutterably  con- 
founded.  An  indescribable  sensation  came  over 

'^  suddenly  depriving  his  eyes  of  their  accus«» 

c2 
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tomed  powers  of  vision,  and  bis  tongue  iv 
wonted  power  of  speecli.  AH  sense  of  ^ 
sciouanesa  left  him  for  a  moment.  In  a  u 
^me  be  so  Sea  recovered  bimself  as  to  be  i 
to  inquire,  in  faltei'iiig  accents,  wby  hij 
thus  insulted.  , 

"  Insulted  1"  exclaimed  the  cboirmaa,  "  "t 
person  insulted!  The  fellow  has  got  no  | 
ings ;  he  never  had  any :  it  were  iniposaiUj 
insult  hiiu.  He  has  no  more  sense  of  bo^ 
than  the  table  before  me.  He  is  not  onlj'  4 
to  associate  with  the  members  of  audi  a  imA 
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^tlemen,**  interrapted  the  chairman,  "  I 
CMDot  endure  to  hear  a  single  syllable  from  the 
%  of  so  profligate  a  person  as  this.  His  voice 
^  as  odious  to  my  ear  as  his  appearance  is  to 
^7  eye  and  his  character  to  my  mind.  There 
^  not  exist  a  more  unredeemed  villain.  He 
^  not  even  fit  to  associate  with  felons.      I 

tterefore  propose  that  he  should  be  at  once 
■ 

Wed  from  the  room  in  the  most  uncere- 
monious manner.*' 

^e  confusion  of  Mr.  Herring  was  increased. 
^^Id  he  credit  the  evidence  of  his  eyes  ?  Did 
*^  »ee  a  body  of  men  patiently  listen  to  the 
application  of  such  opprobious  language  to  him, 
^'^d  not  only  listen  to  it,  but  not  utter  a  word 
^  disapprobation  ?  nay,  more,  by  their  counte- 
^ces,  intimate  their  approval  of  it  ? 

*•  Mr.  Taunton/'  shouted  Mr.  Herring,  sud- 
^^dy  summoning,  in  the  desperation  of  the 
"foment,  an  almost  supernatural  amount  of 
i^ergy ;  "  Mr.  Taunton,  you  have  uttered  lan- 
for  which  I  shall  hold  you  responsible. 
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You  shall  not,  zs,  thus  groaly  inMlt  ■! 

impunity.     You  shall  hear  Jium  flf  dui>" 

Mr.  Taunton  suddenly  nog  iha  bell,  II 

waiter  instantaneously  revpondod  to  As 

"  Do  you  know  that  penon,  Jotm,"  pi 
to  Mr.  Herring. 

"  No,  sir." 

"  I'm  very  glad  you  doD*t.  Ifyoahld! 
him,  and  yet  suffered  bo  diagncefol  t  di 
to  cross  the  threshold  of  thii  hoiu^  tint  i 
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■"'*  Wuter  was  abont  to  depart. 
"Sbf,  stop,  John;  don't  be  in  such  a  burr;. 
"■  iiTe  got  some  farther  use  for  yon." 

y^rj  well,  sir." 
"Yon  take  that  penon  there,  and  turn  him 
[     out" 

"Praps  the  gentleman — " 
"  The  what,"  said  the  chairman. 
"  P'raps  the  gentleman  will — " 
"Don't  misapply  the  kinj^'s  English,  John, 
"i  u  gioaa  a  manner.     He  has  no  more  preten- 
""Bt  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman  than  a 
™inmey-sweep  with  his  soot-bags  slung  over 
^shoulder." 

"Hien,  sir,  p'raps  the  individual  will  leave 
we  nom  of  his  own  accord,  and  not  require  my 
""erference." 

"Oh,  most  certainly;  111  leave  it,"  said  Mr, 
^'ning,  twking  up  his  hat  and  quitting  his 
*^t;  "but  remember,  Mr.  Taunton,  that  I 
'ttt  not  d<me  with  you  yet." 
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"  Your  threats,  sir,  I  hold  in  as  pct&Ct  c«f 
tempt  as  yourself." 

IVIr.  Herring  was  in  the  act  of  quitting  tk? 
room,  when  the  friend  who  introduced  hnO) 
aud  from  whom  (being  unacuountaUy  a  (ilflti 
spectator  of  all  that  was  going  on),  h«  menA 
next  morning  to  demand  an  explanation, — Msi 
liim  by  the  arm,  and  told  Um  that  all  that  W 
passed  was  done  in  the  spirit  of  punr  mcsc 
tricily.  It  was  the  initiatory  process.  "ItM" 
only   remains  for  me,"    continued   the  otber. 
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^i^ods.  They  consent  to  being  proposed  as 
members  without^  as  just  observed^  having  any 
^fhite  ideas  of  the  nature  or  proceedings  of 
^  society.  They  have  some  notions,  from  the 
eiyname  of  the  society,  that  there  must  be 
snething  eccentric  in  its  proceedings,  but  in 
bat  the  eccentricity  consists  they  have  not  the 
anotest  idea.  When  such  parties  are  first 
ttoduced,  they  are  immeasurably  amazed  at 
«  proceedings,  whether  they  assume  on  the 
caaion  a  laudatory  or  abusive  aspect.  If 
<inmendatory,  the  party  initiated  is  surprised 
embarrassed  in  the  highest  degree,  at  finding 
inielf  so  extravagantly  eulogized  that  Ian- 
lage  seems  to  fail  his  brother  ''  Eccentrics"  in 
tting  forth  his  wonderful  merits.  If,  on  the 
^ttary,  he  is  introduced  on  what  is  called  the 
^urive  principle — that  is,  by  some  charge  being 
^  against  him  as  soon  as  he  is  elected — he 
startled,  if  not  confounded,  at  the  boldness 
^  recklessness  with  which  he  is  denounced. 
>^  tile  latter  class  of  introductions  there  have 
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been  many  iustaaces  of  a  most  ludicionM 
in  aoiue  few  there  have  been  various  u 
&om  UDpIcasant  personal  results, — the  caa 
assuming  and  clinging  to  the  conviction  tl 
the  oifensivo  observations  that  were  loadf 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  speakers,  and 
meeting  also,  inasmuch  as  they  were  appl 
by  all  present  The  most  amusing  scene 
ever,  perhaps,  occurred  from  the  ca«i 
faucjing  that  the  abuse  heaped  upon  hii 
seriously  intended,  took  place  many  year 
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OS  niffian  conduct.  Oh^  sir,  I  could  bear  to 
kodomniated  myself,  but  while  the  blood 
nns  in  my  Teins,  I  shall  never  sit  in  silence  to 
kir  my  country  insulted.** 

The  speaker  resumed  his  speech,  by  begging 
Ae  gentlemen  present  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
Bterraption  which  had  been  caused  by  the  can- 
^Jste  for  admission.  *^  He  is  unworthy  of 
aotice,  as  you  are  all  aware,  gentlemen.  He 
kis  no  pretensions  to  the  character,  and  cer- 
^Bnly  none  of  the  manners,  of  a  gentleman. 
He  is" 

"Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  "  shouted  Mr. 
^^eeman,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  half  bursting 
with  rage,  "  I  cannot  stand  this.  You  say,  sir,** 
addressing  himself  to  the  speaker,  **  that  I  am 
1^  gentleman.   Do  you  adhere  to  your  words  ?'* 

The  gentleman  speaking  took  no  notice  of  the 
Jatettogatory. 

**  Then,  sir,'*  continued  Mr.  Freeman,  **  I 
■^  you  responsible.  Here  is  my  card ;  per- 
H'  you  will  give  me  yours,  sir  ?'* 
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A  general  laugh  foUowed. 

"  And  I  see,  lilr.  Chuirmsi],  that  t!»s  0 
pany  also  insults  me  by  laughing  at  mc" 

"  Itwas  only  a.  smile  j  not  a  laugh,"  laasA 
the  chainnan. 

"  1  maintain  that  it  was  a.  laogh,  Mr.  Ch 
man,"  continued  Mr.  Freeman. 

Here  the  company  laughed  again. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  that  laugh,  Mr.  Chniiin 
The  company  have  dared  to  laugh  nt  me  agai! 

The  chairman  repeated  his  observadun,  < 
it  was  only  a  harmless  smile,  not  a  laugli. 
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^^Bmement  at  the  reception  he  was  meeting 
*ith;  "Where  am  I,  Mr.  Chairman?  Sure, 
I  mast  be  among  a  band  of  thieves  and  ruf- 

lians." 

loud  cries  of  "  Order,  order,"  mingled  with 
Wtewed  roars  of  laughter,  followed. 
"  What  gentleman,"  resumed  Mr.  Freeman, 
'  dares  to  call  me  to  order  ?     Will  he  hand  me 
lis  card?" 

No  response  was  made  to  Mr.  Freeman's 
dudleoge. 

"  If  nobody  will  give  me  satisfaction  with 
P»tols,**  pursued  Mr.  Freeman,  "  will  any  man 
%it me  with  his  fists?" 

Another  burst  of  laughter  proceeded  from  all 
(^  of  the  room. 

''Mr.  Chairman,"  said  Mr.  Freeman;  his 
^^Hmtenance  redolent  of  rage,  and  his  attitude 
^^^ting  that  he  was  no  novice  in  the  doings 
^Dony  brook;  **  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  allow  a 
^timger  to  be  insulted  in  this  way,  I  must  hold 
3^  responsible." 
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And,  as  he  spoke,  Mr.  Freeman  thn 
coat,  evidently  resolved  on  having  an  ii 
figlit  with  some  one.  The  fiiend,  how* 
introduced  him,  interfered  J  just  in  Aa 
vent  a  pugilistic  exhibition,  by  expl 
him,  tliat  the  whole  affair  was  a  mere  j 
one  of  very  frequent  occurrence  on  t 
duction  of  new  members. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

M  "  uUMm  iSt.  Bonwo  CoaWa— Ur.  Coitn 
I — CoDcluduig  TCDurki  od  (be  "  Eoceiitrici." 

!  of  "  The  Eccentrica,"  that  no  per- 
i  admitted  into  their  room,  who 
iber.  The  only  deviation  from  this 
vhich  I  am  acqu^ted,  was  made 
rter  of  a  century  ago.  The  circum- 
aected  with  it  were  very  amusing, 
know  anything  of  metropolitan 
that  period,  will  remember  the 
ch  the  "  eccentricity"  of  Mr.  Coates 
f  called  Romeo  Coates — then  occa- 
le  public  rain  1 .  Among  the  other 
ty  whims  which  this  singular  indi. 
0,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  was  a 
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gentleman  of  fortune— was  seized,  wm  llat« 
distinguishmg  himself  as  an  actor.  Ho  irwi^ 
ingly  appeared  on  the  boards  of  Covenl  Gardwi, 
to  tlie  infinite  amusement  of  tbe  town,  in  Kt* 
ral  of  the  leading  characters  of  our  mon  populff 
dramatists.  Romeo,  in  Shakspeare's  tragedy  tn 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  was  his  favourite  chan^ 
ter;  and  hence  it  was  that  he  was  nick-nAiDoJ 
"Romeo"  Coates, — the  namp  by  which  he  IS 
still  known  in  Boulogne,  where  he  has  resided 
for  many  years,  and  where,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, he  contrived  to  obtain  an  iDtdttfiiWlrilltH 
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ii&yourite  parts,  where  the  piece  wound  up 
(nth  his  murder,  the  audience,  always  in  sheer 
Aile— which,  however,  he  mistook  for  the 
Wiliest  admiration — encored  the  murder  scene 
nee  or  four  times ;  so  that  poor  Romeo  had 
^  endure  the  terrors  and  suffer  the  pains  of 
lee  or  four  murders,  without  the  interval  of  a 
t  minutes  between  them  to  give  him  time  to 
eatfae.    On  one  occasion,   when  personating 

* 

e  character  of  the  "  gay  Lothario "  in  the 
Pair  Penitent,"  he  made  a  false  step,  and  fell 
xt  awkardly  on  his  back,  his  heels  mounting 
;h  in  the  air.  The  audience  were  convulsed 
th  laughter,  and  some  wicked  wags  encored 
it  scene  also.  Then,  again,  whenever  he  had 
^ion  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
^nic  mistresses  whom  he  adored,  he  deli- 
i^tely  laid  a  snow-white  cambric  handker- 
^  which  he  always  had  in  readiness  for 
e  purpose  previous  to  kneeling, — on  the 
>ge. 

•Oje  newspapers,   one  and  all,  feeling  the 
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legitimate  drama  to  bo  brought  inta-a 
by  the  acting,  if  acting  it  might  b»(l 
tbis  moilero  Komco,  oscailcd  and  lidisfl 
day  after  day.  Still  he  persevered  ualS 
gone  the  round  of  bis  favourite  ch( 
Just  as  he  had  completed  these,  tlie  1 
curred  to  some  of  the  "  Eccentrics,"  «■( 
once  adopted  by  all,  of  voting  an  addlM 
gratulation  to  him  on  the  manner  in  wl^ 
actor,  he  had  acquitted  himself;  and  MM 
him  to  visit  tlieir  place  of  meetln|r  <u 
eveuing,  for  the  purpose  of  rcceiviogjlj 
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Mr.  Coites  the  **  Eccentrics  *'  saw  the  man  that 
W  destined  to  restore  the  legitimate  drama  to 
ito  waited  glory.  Already  all  the  other  tragic 
itoi  were  trembling,  as  well  they  might,  for 
Aair  populaxi^.  The  daily  and  weekly  press 
m  bribed  by  them  to  ridicule  and  assail  their 
(Ae  Eccentrics*)  illustrious  visitor  on  that  occa- 
Ml  It  was  even  confidently  asserted,  that 
Mm  Kemble,  conscious  he  could  not  stand  a 
Mnent's  comparison  with  Mr.  Coates,  actually 
Wtemplated  an  immediate  retirement  from  the 
itage;  and,  as  Mr.  Kemble  had  not  appeared 
tt  ike  boards  of  Covent  Garden  for  some  time, 
it  mis  actually  believed  by  many  that  he  had 
Amdy,  mortified  at  the  unparalleled  success  of 
Vi  rival,  abjured  the  histrionic  profession.  Mr. 
Coites  had  the  merit  of  furnishing  the  metro- 
politan public,  by  his  original  mode  of  acting, 
*idi  a  variety  of  new  and  felicitous  readings  of 
obikipeare.  He  had  discovered  meanings  in 
^^^ixf  passages  of  that  great  dramatist's  works 
^1^  none  had  ever  seen  in  them  before.     Mr. 

▼OL.  II.  D 
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Coates  could  boast  of  hiatrionie  trinmplil  K0 
achieved  by  any  other  tragedian,  btmem  4^ 
tinguished.  There  was  not  another  inituoe  n 
record  in  which  the  party  murdered  pUycd  ^ 
murder  scene  with  such  signal  success,  as  u 
draw  down  universal  and  deafening  eneara  fnffl 
all  parts  of  the  bouse.  The  "  Ecccntria' 
therefore  felt,  in  common  with  all  lovcn  ul 
appreciators  of  the  legitimate  drama,  the  (Imps' 
obligations  to  Mr.  Coates  ;  and  they  couM  ooti 
either  in  justice  to  him  or  to  their  own  feelinfi, 
forbear  taiiniir  that  oDtiortuilitv  of  cBcauiBB 
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'9  ^'nevery  I  assure  you,  in  the  whole 

of  my " 

r.  Chairman,'*  cried  a  voice  from   the 

end  of  the  room,  ''Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
'.  only  express  the  feelings  of  every 
ntric"  present,  when  I  say  that  it  would 

greatest  intellectual  loss  we  ever  sus- 
should  we  miss  a  single  observation  of 
latrious  visitor,  in  the  speech  he  is  about 
e.  (Loud  cries  of  '  Hear,  hear !  *  in  the 
if  which  Mr.  Romeo  Coates  gracefully 
L  his  hand  on  his  heart.)    It  would  there- 

a  particular  favour  if  our  distinguished 
would  raise  his  voice  as  much  as  he  can, 
}  of  us  are  here  eighty  feet  distant  from 
ot  whence  he  is  about  to  address  the 

J." 

Romeo  Coates  made  a  low  bow,  and 
ded,  in  ludicrously  loud  'tones,  to  say — 
t  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  is,  I 
dy  assure  you,  the  happiest " 

am  exceedingly  sorry,"  interposed    an 


li 


"Eccentric"  in  a  corner  of  Ui« 
to  interrupt  the  honourable  gentlemanfl 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  only  unwilluigfl 
syllable  of  his  eloquence,  but  it  wooU' 
an   infinite  pleasure  to  tee  Mr.   CoM 
delivering  his  speech.     And,  gejttli 
the  speaker  cast  his  eye  ugnificantly 
room)    do   not   youi   bosoms   he&rtilj 
to  the  sentiment?     Do  not  yoa 
feeling  ? " 

Deafening  cries  of  "Yes,  yes!' 


mtn 
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Mr.  Coates,  "when  so  agreeably — for  I  will 
call  it  agreeably — ^interrupted  by  my  friend  in 
the  right-hand  corner^  that  this  is  the  happiest 
day  of  my  life.  I  am  literally  overwhelmed, 
eonfbunded,  paralysed  by  this  unexpected  dis- 
play of  your  kindness.  Gentlemen,  whatever 
may  be  my  hmnble  talents  in  the  histrionic  art, 
I  am  indebted  for  their  development,  and  you, 
gentlemen,  are  indebted  for  whatever  measure 
of  gratification  they  have  afforded  you,  to  the 
discernment  of  woman — ^lovely  woman.  (Thun- 
ders of  applause.)  I  chanced  one  evening  to  be 
reading  a  brief  poetical  piece,  of  my  own  com- 
position, in  the  company  of  several  ladies,  when 
one  of  them  remarked  that  my  elocution  was 
singularly  chaste  and  effective.  All  present 
concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  my 
lady  friend.  Cheered  by  their  brilliant  eyes, 
which  spoke  the  admiration  of  their  hearts,  and 
by  the  music  of  the  accents  which  proceeded 
firom  their  lovely  lips,  I  asked  them  whether 
they  would  like  to  hear  me  recite  some  of  the 
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favourite  passages  of  Sliokspcare.  'QH 
exclaimed  one.  *  That  will  be  w  iiM 
cried  a  second.  *  Oh,  I  should  like  it  || 
things,'  observed  a  third,  her  beautifi^ 
nance  lightening  up  with  the  nduueaj 
ecstacy  which  reign«d  in  her  geolle  I 
(Deafening  cheers.)  In  fine,  gentlenHid 
WBfi  no  reaisting  applications  mode  fn^ 
quarters.  I  acceded  to  thfiir  wishe^ 
applause),  and  so  gratified  were  ihoy  Hf 
reatntions,  thut,  ever  nnd  anon,  aflocIc4| 
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benelf— she  could  have  wished  that  I  had  not 
been  a  gentleman  of  independent  means^  as,  in 
Art  case,  I  ihouldi  doubtleasi  have  made  the  his- 
taiome  art  my  piofesrion*  '  But  what  is  to 
pBioiti'  interposed  another  lady ;  '  what  is  to 
Itevoit  Mr.  Coates  coming  out,  occasionally, 
<tt  the  boards  of  either  of  our  national  establish- 
Miti,  in  the  capacity  of  an  amateur  actor  V 
*Ay,  to  be  sure,*  exclaimed  one  of  my  fiur 
ttods.  '  Oh,  do,  Mr.  Coates ;  there's  a  dear,' 
(I«Qd  cbeoRs),  remarked  a  second  of  my  lady 
twods;  and  the  sentiment  was  echoed  by 
^V'Btj  one  present  The  upshot  of  the  matter 
^  diat,  unable  to  resist  the  urgent  and 
*^>nimoiii8  prayers  which  proceeded  firom  so 
^7  lorely  lips,  I  consented.  Hence  my 
"Pponanoe  <m  the  boards  of  Ciovent  Garden 
^^tie.  Mr«  Chairman  and  gentlemen — 
V|  lather^  allow  me  to  call  you  by  the 
^''dettnig  name  of  friends.  (Loud  cries  of 
Bear,  hear.*)  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I 
""^  thus  firanUy  acquainted   you  with  the 
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circumatances  under  which  I  ir^l  k^jl^ 
that  appearance  on  the  stago  of  vfaidl  JWh 
been  pleased  to  express  youTBolvw  in  v 
unqualified  terms  of  approbation,  tliat  I  I 
four  applause — on  my  conscience^  gentleni 
I  do — to  be  an  infinite  recompense  for 
calunmy  and  ridicule  with  wliicH  a  baw,  a  h 
ling,  a  degraded  press  has  attempted  to  I 
me.  In  fine,  my  friends,  I  owe,  iuUirec 
the  proud  position  in  which  I  stand  in  y 
esteem  this  evening,  to   the  accidental  cim 
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w  such  tmpbrtint  results  to  the  legitimate 
wdia,  and  proved  the  prelude  to  so  much  en- 
^tened  enjoyment  ou  the  part  of  the  public  ?" 
'  ^I  win,  gentlemen,  with  great  pleasure/' 
^tanariced  Mr.  Coates,  "  if  I  thought  it  would 
fc  agreeable  to  my  friends  around  me." 

A  peal  of  applause  followed  which  made  the 
^'^  tremble  again. 

The  applause  having  eventually  subsided,  and 

•l^nce  being  once  more  restored,  Mr.  Romeo 

^tes  took  out  his  cambric  handkerchief,  ap- 

PW  it  to  his  face,  thrust  the  fingers  of  his  left 

^^  through  the  hair  which  luxuriated  on  the 

^'^^'i^mit  of  his  forehead,  and,  after  the  utterance 

^  a  few  preliminary  "  hems,**  proceeded  with 

^  most  extravagant  gesticulation  to  deliver 

***>i8elf  of  the  following  lines : — 

"  Thit  comes  firom  one,  my  dear,  my  love, 
Wboie  fond  afieetion  lain  would  prove, 

For  you  and  you  alone  i 
Not  one  of  all  the  female  race 
Could  wound  my  heart — distnrh  my  peace, 

Till  you  tho  deed  had  dona." 

d2 
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Here  the  "Eccentrics"  rose  to  th«rl«t,ffli 
by  their  voices,  tlieir  hands,  and  thnr  hcdfr 
greeted  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applKDM  ef0 
perhaps  ofTered  to  mortal, — the  poetic  cffisoi 
with  which  Mr.  Co&tes  had  condewcuded  to 
favour  them. 

"  The  lines,  genttemGn,  are,  you  willobwiK) 
on  the  inexhaustible  topic  of  lore,  andanop' 
posed  to  be  addressed  to  the  mutreM  of  io> 
Boul.  (lUncwed  cheering.)  I  b»vc  only,  i? 
friends,  to  repeat  the  assurance  I  mada  iajSj 
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w  eootaned  on  me,  I  wiah  you  all  fare- 

^*  Coatet  descended  from  the  table  and 
l^itted  the  rooniy  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 

It  ought  to  have  been  before  remarked,  that 
Ae  leading  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
"Soeentrics,**  to  which  allusion  has  been  re- 
Pttedly  made,  namely,  that  of  bringing  ridicu- 
w  diarges  against  each  other,  has,  in  some 
BMes,  been  attended  with  Tery  unpleasant  con- 
K^Qsiices.  If  a  charge  be  brought  forward 
>Uck  the  party  put  on  his  trial  knows,  in  his 
QVi  conscience,  to  be  just,  it  is  with  very  great 
Uktdty  that  he  can  divest  his  mind  of  the 
saifietion,  that  the  party  bringing  it  knew  there 
^  same  foundation  for  it;  and,  therefore,  pre- 
Vftdit  for  the  purpose  of  personally  annoying 
^  An  instance  of  this  occurred  a  few  years 
^  niiich  excited  great  attention  at  the  time, 
^  was  likely,  to  have  been  followed  by  very 
'^tioQs,  if  not  fatal  consequences.  A  mem- 
^  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  started  up 
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officer  Of  nrtktt** 
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and  charged  another — an  officer  Of  nrtk 
army — with  carrying  his  military  nolieTB  ^ 
the  privacies  of  domestic  life.  Tlie  party  p*" 
ferring  the  charge,  proceeded  to  nay,  tlut  tb' 
accused  was  voiy  fond  of  testing  the  cffiMcy*' 
his  views  on  tlie  subject  of  discipline,  hyacrik" 
ing  his  wife,  and  otherwise  keeping  her  tt  * 
state  of  despotic  controul ;  so  lauc}!  «r,  (bet  W 
lady  lived  in  constant  tenw  of  her  lifr.  Nc" 
it  so  happened,  that  every  word  of  iWs  W 
stiictlytnie;  andwhataggiavated  ttie.B 
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•■b^  therefore,  no  duel  took  place,  but  the 
(AeatiereE  aAerwards  entered  the  room:  he 
■jowd  the  "  Eccentrics  "  for  ever. 

Hk  father  of  the  "Eccentrics"  is  Mr.Franh- 
h,  DOW  in  bii  ninety -fourth  year.  Mr. 
fWklin  was,  for  a  long  period,  editor  of  the 
"U&niag  AdTertiKT,"  but  advanced  age  len- 
«td  it  necessary  that  he  should  relinquish  his 
Moection  with  the  press  about  fifteen  years 

JoKph  Jenkins  entered  with  heart  and  soul 
'Bo  the  sprit  of  the  "  Eccentrics,"  and  spent 
Hoy  of  his  evenings  at  their  place  of  meeUng. 


^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

R«*oWes  on  ■  Tint  to  ttmnagiie — Enibuk*  oa  boirl  > 
lUfuner — The  aspect  of  the  riiei — Tin  p«»mO||B»-i'* 
deals  in  the  course  of  the  »ojsge — AnivaL 

The  practice  of  going  out  of  town  for  a  if* 
weeks  in  the  summer  season,  formerly  peciauf 
to  the  aristocratic  classes  and  a  few  of  ihe  &Di* 
liea  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  has,  of  Ule  y««<> 
become  general  among  the  middle  cluBea ;  im 
not  among  them  only,  but  among  all 
who  can  spare  the  time  and  muster  the 
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^iQonth  of  September;  so  a  person  belong- 
^to  the  middle  classes,  who  could  not  be  able 
V  the  month  of  October  to  say,  that  he  had 
"^  at  Crravesendy  Heme  Bay,  Margate,  or 
wagate,  or  some  other  watering  village  or 
^  "  down  the  river,**  in  either  of  the  previous 
We  months,  could  scarcely  hold  up  his  head 
SKmg  his  acquaintances  for  the  next  nine 
MAths  to  come. 

All  persons  belonging  to  the  literary  depart- 
Mtt  of  the  daily  press,  having  their  month's 
flUay  every  year,  Joseph,  instead  of  spending 
■m  he  had  done  on  the  three  previous  occa^ 
1^  with  the  exception  mentioned  in  the  pre* 
lOQi  Tolume,  by  taking  lodgings  at  Hampstead 
riome  other  part  of  the  suburbs,  resolved  on 
pending  hia  month  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
^KHgement  as  a  parliamentary  reporter,  at 
wigate,  where  he  would  at  once  be  beyond 
i^iQBch  of  metropolitan  temptations,  and  enjoy 
^  fresh  invigorating  breezes  for  which  that 
^'^'■iqg-place  is  so  justly  celebrated.     He  ac* 


w  VISIT  vof  a 

MB^ngly  Atarted  from  'Lut^uir  BtMgfc^ 

Saturday  morning  at  nine  ti*c)ocV>  oe 
month's  visit  to  Ramsgate.  Tbo  wc«tbn  i 
remarkably  fine  the  vessel  vras  well  filltd 
passengers,  all,  like  himself,  intent  on  a  fl 
gate  holiday,  of  longer  or  eborier  duration, 
of  the  220  persons  on  board — fftr  that  Jo 
before  tiie  concluaiou  of  tint  voyage  ucelt 
to  be  the  number — there  was  Dot  a  I 
clouded  countenance  to  be  seen.  All  we« 
on  pleasure,  and   all  seemed  resoit«d    ill 
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^nkl  luppiiieM,  lo  far  as  regarded  the  mother, 
Mmt.  There  were  husbands  and  wives  on 
bond,  who,  though  they  had  never  suffered  a 
ing  to  pass  for  the  previous  twelve  months 
^6&oat  their  matrimonial  squabbles,  if  not 
idfthing  worse, — appeared  to  be  fully  agreed 
IBS  truce  for  the  occasion.  In  fine,  whatever 
mj  have  been  the  individual  or  domestic  state 
iCtffidrs  in  the  homes  they  had  severally  left, 
heie  was  not  one  present  that  did  not  seem 
^bed  that  that  at  least  should  be  a  day  of 
igoyment.  The  bell,  which  gives  intimation 
if  tile  moment  of  departure,  at  length  rang,  and 
lutteam,  which  had  been  making  a  very  dis- 
!|KQeable  noise  for  some  minutes,  as  if  very 
patient  to  do  its  legitimate  work,  now  began 
hrij  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  vessel.  The 
■tier  promptly  acknowledged  the  connexion 
i^tireen  the  machinery  and  itself,  by  starting 
(''tafnlly  though  slowly  on  its  destined  voyage. 
Anally  the  revolutions  of  the  wheels  became 
iVKe  and  more  rapid,  until  the  vessel  had  at* 
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tained  her  full  speed.  Beaudful  wu  itn 
hold  the  spray  which  proceeded  from  iha  in 
mediate  neighbourhood  of  eiUier  pilMfrbai 
and  pleasing  was  it  to  wiljiess  the  noble  iffi 
which  the  vessel  left  behind  her  ax  she  tlimd 
her  way  through  the  forests  of  ships  and  t 
crowd  of  skiffs  and  Ughters  and  other  taanci 
floating  articles,  which  lay  in  motionlesa  i^ 
on  Father  Thames,  or  swiftly  skimmed  iSi 
his  capacious  bosom.  On  either  ^de  ofl 
Fame" — the  name  of  the  steamer  clesliiied 
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tb  dagg  of  all  nations,  with  their  pennons 

tttuning   in  the  air.     Some  of  the  vessels 

We  in  full  sail,  just  starting  for  eveiy  quarter 

f|Bd  for  the  £u:thest   comers   of   the  globe, 

'  Plhen  were  returning,  after  long,    eventful, 

fBd  perilous  voyages,  from  the  most  distant 

ISpms  of  the  habitable  earth.     Some  of  the 

[  fcner  were  in  all  probabili^  conunencing  a 

[  ^fj^ge  which  they  were  not  destined  ever  to 

knunate,  or  rather  which  they  were  doomed 

to  terminate  by  being  suddenly  engulphed  in 

Ae  ocean ;  while  some  of  the  latter  vessels  had 

W  menaced  with  that  disastrous  fate.     In 

^'^  words,  the  sailors  and  passengers  in  some 

rfthe  outward  bound,  though  they  suspected  it 

^  kad  a  watery  grave  in  reserve  for  them ; 

IDd  the  sailors  and  passengers  in  some  of  those 

*Uch  were  just  reaching  their  haven,  had  nar- 

'^ly  escaped  being  consigned  to  a  final  resting- 

!W8  at  the  bottom  of ''  the  deep,  deep  sea." 

These  and  other  reflections  of  a  similar  nature 
Itoed  through  the  mind  of  Joseph  Jenkins, 
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who,  as  viill  have  been  inferred  &oiiili 
said  of  him  in  the  outset  of  cfae  «ra| 
person  who  could  not  witnoas  such  ^ 
that  which  the  river  usually  proiCDttl 
abandoning  himself  to  a  train  of  moiH 
tions.  I 

Bj  this  time  all  on  board  the  vessd^ 
previously  known  each  other,  and*! 
expectedly  met  on  this  occasion,  llj 
changed  the  usual  inquiries  and  4 
Many  there  were  who  had  not  ft  4 

«».:«(a»«    nn    IvuhJ         R»*      ad    ^lUJ 
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finsedoia  and  absence  of  reserve  in  the  temp(x$.isf 
^iatimames  thus  suddenly  formed,  which  are  itqt 
always  to  be  met  with  in  those  acgnaintancfr* 
tUpB  which  are  the  result  of  formal  introduo- 
tions  in  socie^. 

By  the  time  the  steamer  reached  Gravese^d, 
most  of  those  on  board  had  got  into  faiailiar 
conversation  with  some  fellow-passenger  ^r 
other.  Those,  of  course,  who  had  been  pse* 
Tiously  acquainted,  found  no  lack  of  materipjs 
for  agreeable  confabulation,  nor  any  need^/of 
contracting  new  acquaintances.  About  four* 
teen  or  fifteen  out  of  the  220  on  board,  were  ^ 
that  chose  to  '^  keep  themselves  to  themselveSj" 
studiously  avoiding  all  intercourse  with  their 
&llow-passengers,  and  preferring — ^miserable 
taste ! — to  continue  in  a  state  of  practical  €h^- 
tude  though  in  the  midst  of  such  agteeidile 
society. 

The  cause  of  this  may,  doubtless,  in  soalKie 
cases,  have  been  an  irresistible  tendency  to  con- 
stitutional reserve ;  but  it  needed  not  die  ghost 
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of  Lavater  to  tell,  that  iu  tlie  caw  of  a^ 
paasengers — at  least,  with  regard  to  fiT«  or  W 
of  the  number — the  reason  of  their  resemini 
to  be  sought  for  in  an  intolerable  conceit,  "Akh 
led  them  to  fancy  themselves  superior  to  aj- 
body  else.  They  would  have  deemed  il  iix^ 
gatory  to  their  imaginary  dignity  to  enter  fflt* 
conversation  with,  or,  indeed,  to  lake,  b  WJ 
way,  the  slightest  notice  of  iiny  one  on  boirl 

Among  those  whose  demeanour  mwn  hsn 
made  every  ono  present  assign  them  o  place  is 
tliis  catccrarr.  were  two  vonns  ladiaa.  nUdH'J 
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ittki  wiien  they  had  occaaion,  or  took  occasion 
0  more  from  one  place  to  another,  as  if  thej 
ad  been  treading  on  a  sheet  of  hot  iron*  Their 
ods  wemed  quite  superfluous  articles ;  it  was^ 
Mbed,  difficult  to  conceive  for  what  purpose 
■t  portion  of  the  human  foot  was  given  them. 
hej  extended  their  patronage  exclusively  to 
e  remoter  extremity  of  their  feet  as  they  trod, 
ather  tripped,  along  the  deck*  It  seemed 
if  they  had  felt  that  it  was  quite  a  vulgar 
ing  to  put  foot  on  the  deck  at  all, — only  it  was 
nocemty  they  could  not  help.  Though  when 
ilkfaig  they  had  often  to  thread  their  way 
loogh  the  crowd,  and  when  sitting  had 
ttcdy  room  to  move  their  precious  persons, 
^  BO  contrived  to  look  and  to  demean  them- 
^,  as  if  not  conscious  that  a  hiunan  being 
^  than  themselves  and  their  foppish  brother, 
^  on  board.  And  yet  their  fantastically 
Dttt  dresses,  in  conjunction  with  the  extra- 
■^Qary  airs  they  gave  themselves,  attracted 
^  ejes  of  the  other  passengers  much  more 
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to    them    than    to  any   other   penon  in 
vessel. 

Everything  went  on  as  smoothly  u  the 
Cockney  liuilor  could  have  wished,  until 
Fame  had  passed  the  Note  three  or  four  i 
Then  a  breeze  suddenly  began  to  spring 
the  water  to  become  rough,  and  the  ' 
to  pitch  and  plunge,  as  if  she  were  quit 
decided  as  to  whether  she  ought  to  go 
head-foremost  to  the  bottom,  or,  bj  cap 
Hing  all  on  board  into  the  sea,  leaving 
to  sink  or  swim,  just  as  they  might  feel  iK 
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0,  .would  acareely  liaTe  safficed  to  famish 
D  with  a  sufiEcient  meal.  Sandwiches,  which 
rt  noment  before  were  in  great  request, 
5  BOW  at  a  discount.  Cold  lamb,  which  a 
Bconds  preyiously  had  been  torn  from  the 
elB  of  the  women,  unrolled  with  indecent 
s,  and  which  was  in  the  act  of  being  eaten, 
nmched  rather,  without  the  assistance  of 
)  or  fork, — all  at  once  acquired  such  a 
ras  aspect  as  to  cause  the  countenance  to 
pale,  and  the  very  stomach  to  rise  up  in 
^insurrection  at  the  sight  of  it  Even  Gtii- 
stout,  which  but  five  minutes  ago  was  in 
brisk  demand  that  the  waiter  began  to 
serious  apprehensions  lest  his  stock  of  that 
ante  liquid,  unusually  ample  though  it  was, 
Id  be  insufficient  for  the  emergency, — even 
popular  description  of  porter  suddenly  lost 
Is  palatable  pretensions,  and  became  as 
60US  to  the  taste,  and  as  odious  to  the  eye, 
liat  proverbially  hateful  medical  mixture 
m  by  the  name  of  black  draught.     Sand- 

L.  II.  E 
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wichea,  cold  meat,  bread  and  cheese,  *tf «" 
porter,  in  all  their  varieties — evcrytluag,  i» 
:>hort,  solid  or  liquid,  usually  eaten  or  dnii, 
were  strewed  on  the  seats  of  the  rawl  & 
all  directions,  not  only  untouched,  but  abbotw 
by  the  proprietors.  Here  and  there,  to  bi-  suTCi 
was  to  be  seen  some  happy  person, — on  ibepw- 
ciple,  I  suppose,  that  there  arc  cxcepUon*  » 
every  rule, — never  subject  to  sca-eickness,  wl»r 
appetite  seemed  only  to  be  whetted  by  erefj 
fresh  roll  or  lurch  wHch  the  vesseJ  )!■«■ 
"  Shacking  brutes,"  exclaimed  some  of  ll» 
women,  at  those  intervals  when  they  were  i^ 
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0^  casesy  politely  following  their  example, 
OQgh  usually  at  a  more  lazy  pace.     Streams 
bnmdy  and  beer,  having  their  sources  in 
bent  parts  of  the  vessel,  met  and  embraced 
ik  other  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  and 
sed  a  new  species  of  '*  half-and-half."  Scores 
die  passengers,  men  and  women  in  pretty 
lal  proportions,  were  seen  strewed  in  all 
ectioDS,  some  in  a  horizontal,  and  others  in 
"ediiiing  position.     Those  who  had  hitherto 
tearfully  striven  with  the  demon  of  sea-sick- 
M)  seemed  as  if  they  had  been,  one  and  all, 
Uenly  seized    with    a  fit    of   intoxication, 
xigfat  on  by  previous  undue  libations  of  in- 
nating  liquors.     They  reeled  and  staggered 
>Qg  the  deck,   and  not  unfrequently  fell  in 
7  awkward  postures,  and  under  very  awk- 
iri  circumstances.     At  times  it  seemed,  in- 
^  as  if  those  untouched  by  the  evil  genius 
^  tsft-tickness,  had  been  simultaneously  seized 
^  aa  unaccountable  whim   to  dance  some 
^ly-discovered  Highland  reel,  in  which  all 


lie  equally  the  creatures  of  this  ex 
itiotion,  when  the  vessel  thought  pi 
pardcularl;  funny  in  the  way  of  ph 
rocking.  It  would  have  beoa  wd 
Fame,  contented  hcraelf  with  canryinj 
thuB  far.  Bnt  no :  imitating,  we  s 
her  humble  -my,  the  conduct  of  the 
Waterford,  and  various  others  who 
IndicrouB  miscliief,  the  Fame,  on  oxu 
occasion,  raised  her  bowsprit  na  higl 
as  if  she  had  fnlly  resolved  lo  leap 
watery  element  altogether  and  to  s 
upward  voyage  in  the  direction  of 
In  a  momrat,  again,  as  if  suddenJ; 
her  mind,andformingii(       '    *         " 
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Still  able  to  retain  their  perpendicular 
io&^  and  mdely  tossing  about  those  who 
itrewed  in  all  directions  on  forms,  or  were 
half  buried  amongst  the  sails  and  luggage 
ay  on  deck.  Persons  cordially,  or  at  least 
'f  clasped  each  other  in  their  arms,  who 
moment  before  would  have  shrank  from 
ickened  at  the  idea  of  contact.  An  old 
of  at  least  three  score  and  ten,  ver}^ 
»h  and  very  primly  dressed,  was  thrown, 
Qt  a  word  of  introduction  or  being  even 
id  a  moment  for  a  preliminary  nod,  into 
ms  of  a  mustachoed  dandy  of  twenty,  who 
ngaged  at  the  time  in  the  gentlemanly 
ation  of  energetically  puffing  a  cigar ;  and, 
gravate  the  disaster,  both  fell,  closely 
1  in  each  others'  embraces,  prostrate  on 
ck, — the  head-gear  of  the  venerable  lady 
■  by  the  fall,  thrown  into  a  state  of 
us  disorder.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the 
winch  was  the  scene  of  this  untoward 
enoe,  another,  scarcely  less  serious  to  one 
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of  the  parties,  took  place.  One  of  t'itt  U^ 
looking  fellowe  in  Ciiristeitdom,  sis  («e 
height,  with  a  circuiuieTeiice,  or,  as  an  d 
tnaa  would  say,  a  corporation,  which  i 
have  vied  with  that  of  the  cehsbrated  L 
Lambert,  was  flung,  aB  if  fao  had  been  u 
as  a  feather,  into  the  lap  of  one  of  tlw  1 
Baboon.  Both  young  ladies  first  shrifke< 
afterwaids  fainted.  The  indignniil  bi 
started  to  hts  feet,  and  looked  the  iot 
fierceif  in  the  face,  as  he  sought  to  regii 
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in  his  mother's  hand.  '^Ma**  was  too  much 
tmified  to  return  any  answer  to  the  question 
viuch  the  child,  in  the  innocence  of  its  little 
Wt,  pat  to  her,  evidently  without  having  any 
idea  of  what  drowning  meant. 

The  sea  continued  to  increase  in  roughness, 
nd  the  vessel,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  rock 
ttd  lurch  with  proportionate  frequency.  The 
'ftcti  of  this,  in  the  production  of  that  most 
'iiiueous  of  all  sensations,  seandckness,  soon 
l^^came  apparent  to  all — to  the  great  majority 
^  their  painful  experience,  and  to  the  remain- 
der through  means  of  their  eyes  and  ears. 

Sea-sickness  is  a  horrible  sensation.  It  is, 
P^ps,  the  most  unpleasant  that  humanity  is 
''"hject  to.  No  one  that  has  ever  experienced  it, 
^<^d,  at  the  moment  of  its  greatest  ascend- 
*^i  have  the  slightest  objection  to  be  tossed 
^'^board.  It  is  also  a  most  powerful  sensation : 
^  prostrates  a  giant  as  easily  as  it  conquers  a 
***^.  Hercides  himself  would  have  been  no 
^^^  in  its  hands,  than  would  a  person  in  the 
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last  stage  of  the  most  enfeebling  dLscasf  to' 
humanity  is  incident.  It  renders  its  i\ 
utterly  helpless;  it  reduces  them  to  a«tl 
entire  prostration.  Scarcely  more  iinitbB^ 
new-born  infant  to  assiijt  itself,  than  a  tb 
SOD  who  is  thoroughly  aick  at  aea.  Ses-sit 
is  a  rank  republican ;  it  levels  all  the  & 
tions  which  exist  ia  society ;  it  rcdno 
classes  to  a  perfect  equality  daring  tho  ] 
of  its  ascendancy.  Just  glance  your  eye 
the  line  of  heads  hanging  over  the  sde  i 
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^J  which  sea-sickness  is  always  ushered  in,  to 
^practice  of  a  primitive  simplicity  of  man- 
''en*  Even  the  greatest  prude  to  be  met  with, 
tt  compelled  to  dispense  with  her  starchness  and 
itihs,  and  exhibits  as  little  affectation  as  the 
iDuophisticated  village  girl. 

But  this  is  a  digression, — though  most  per- 
sons, it  is  believed,  will  feel  disposed  to  pardon 
^  the  author  for  indulging  in  it.  On  the  Fame, 
■  d^  was  a  band  of  musicians,  who,  being  ac- 
^^QBtomed  to  the  sea,  were  strangers  to  the 
"Qsation  which  was  prostrating  its  victims  all 
^und.  They  continued  their  strains  until 
there  was  scarcely  a  score  of  persons  in  a  con- 
u^tiQii  to  hear  them.  Not  wishing  thus  to  waste 
^ir  melody,  or  to  allow  the  happy  few  to  enjoy 
*  monopoly  of  it,  they  suddenly  and  simulta- 
'^^ously  struck  in  the  midst  of  an  air  which 
^ould  have  charmed  the  ear  of  Apollo  himself. 
Two  young  fellows,  about  sixteen  or  seven- 
^  years  of  age,  who  had,  doubtless,  studied 
^  ttt  of  reciting  with  great  care,  and  who,  in 
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the  more  tragic  pieces,  Iiitd  deuly  ukv 
Macready  for  ibeir  model,  had  "  fB>-<iiird 
company"  witli  several  spccunen*  wlici 
smooth  water,  which  gave  su  much  Mlisb 
as  not  only  to  draw  down  loud  plaudiUt 
what  they  no  doubt  considered  much  b|| 
draw  out  of  the  packets  of  the  audientt 
siddrable  number  of  pence.  EucoUEH 
their  past  success,  the  recitative  yoatb 
mined  on  treating  such  of  the  companjl 
in  a  condition  to  listen,  to  fi  frw  more  i 
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''The  sea  of  troubles/'  instead  of  being  ended 
7  Ae  tmfortunate  spouter^  summarily  ended 
ini;  for,  while  in  the  act  of  mouthing  the  next 
^9  he  was  seized  with  a  qualm  which  af- 
vded  him  a  premonition  of  what  was  coming, 
Bt  m  time  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  side 
^the  yessely  whence,  instead  of  his  recent 
Aence,  he  began  addressing  the  sea.  His 
^er  reciter,  pained  to  think  that  the  audience, 
'^h  was  select  though  small,  should  be  de- 
^  of  the  remainder  of  Hamlet's  meditations, 
%  resolved  on  finishing  the  piece  which  the 
^^  had  begun.  He,  accordingly,  after  an 
phmatory  and  apologistic  word  or  two,  com- 
1^  with  all  the  solemnity  and  emphasis 
'QDiingthe  piece. 

-     "  To  die,— to  sleep,^ 
No  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  aay  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Dsfoutly  to  be  wish'd.    To  die,— to  sleep ; — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ;— ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  hiTe  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
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■e  us  pause :  there's  tbn  rMpwI,  ! 


Mntt  gi 

Thnt  maket  calamity  uf  su  lung  llf< 
Foi  ofaa  would  beir  the  whipi  and  tt 
The  oppranor'B  nrou^,  Iho  ]iroud  n 
The  pangs  of  despii'ii  love,  ihe  Un's  dclqr. 
The  insolence  of  office,  anil  llie  ijiumi 
That  patient  merit  t)f  the  unwonby  laket, 
When  he  hinisclf  might  his  iiuietu«  nuke 
With  a  bare  bodkin?  "Iio  wouW  tuieh  bur. 
To  (rranC  and  iweal  aiitUf  a  •car;  tibt 
But  that  Ihe  dread  of  aomeUiin^  aftlT  dMlli- 
Thc  undiicover'd  eountrr,  from  ohorc  hotm 
No  traveller  reiunii~pu» Its  tbe  Willi 
And  makea  ua  latlicT  beat  the  ilia  me  Im**i 
Than  fly  to  cthen  that  ne  ttuow  not  utt 
Thiia  conscience  does  make  on-ard^oTii* 
And  thui  [he  DatiTa  hue  or 
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till  the  present  hour^  and  mo^t  probably 

do  80  till  the  crack  of  doom. 

^ut  among  all  the  instances  of  sea-sickness 

'ch  occurred,  none  excited  such  general  regret 

tliat  of  a  venerable-looking  man,  who,  while 

^  other  passengers  during  the  smooth-water 

^  of  the  voyage,  were  engaged  in  lively  con- 

'^^tion,  or  in  feasting  their  vision  with  the  beau- 

^^  scenery  on  the  banks  of  theriver,^-occupied 

^^self  in  the  praise- worthy  work  of  circulating 

^*igious  tracts.     He  persisted,  with  the  self- 

^*^ial  of  a  martjrr,  in  his  useful  employment, 

^^n  after  his  pale  face  and  the  heavy  expres- 

^11  of  his   eye,  told  but  too  plainly  of  the 

H^ecrish'*  condition  in  which  his  stomach  was. 
» 
eventually,  however,  he,  like  most  of  his  fellow- 

^^^^sengers,  also  found  himself  engaged  in  an 

^neqtial  contest.  Sea-sickness  triumphed.  When 

^  the  act  of  picking  out  from  a  large  assort- 

**^t,  what  he  deemed  a  suitable  tract  for  a 

>©rBon  whose  demeanour  from  the  time  the  Fame 

^^ted  London  Bridge  till  that  moment,  indi- 
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cated  the  absence  of  every  moral  fee]ifl|| 
worthy  man  was  seized  with  sympLcnoi 
compelled  him  suddenly  to  withdraw  )d| 
tions  from  one  who  so  much  needed  tU 
counsels  of  the  tract  intended  for  hiiii,'! 
transfer  them  to  the  side  of  the  reatd 
however,  soon  recovered,  and  resumed  t^ 
mendable  labours,  just  as  if  they  fall 
rienced  no  intermission.  | 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  sea  •sickness,  wlq 
to  this  moment  bad  been  exhibited  aH 
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^^  lie  did  not,  and  possibly  with  great  jus- 
^  ascribe  to  an  undue  familiarity  with  the 
l^ottle.  He  attacked  all  the  bottles  alike: 
''black  "  bottles  and  crystal  came  equally  under 
1^  imsparing  lash.    Equally  free,  fearless,  and 

■ 

^partial,  were  the  remarks  he  directed  against 
^rids  of  all  kinds, — always,  of  course,  excepts 
^  the  liquid  which  springs  out  of  the  bowels 
rf  the  earth.  Wine,  whiskey,  brandy,  rum, 
f^s  ale,  porter,  stout,  bottled  and  unbottled, 
^*^c  all  in  turn  under  his  sweeping  condemna- 
^»  They  were  denoimced,  and,  undoubt^ 
^y>  with  much  justice, — as  the  enemies  of 
"'legion,  of  morals,  of  social  enjoyment,  of  do- 
"^^c  happiness;  of,  in  fine,  the  human  race, 
^d  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  in  which 

^"^  friend  of  the  broad-brim  " — for  so  he  was 
S^Oerally  called  in  the  vessel — ^was  eloquent  in 
^  denunciations  of  all  spirituous  liquors, 
^  he  lavish,  and  indeed  poetic,  in  his  praises 

^  transcendant    virtues    of   water.      He 
^er,  with   wonderful    fluency  and  faci- 
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lily,  the  many  moral,  social,  anil  inm 
triumphs  which  bad  been  achieved  hy  Ml 
donment  of  the  conteDt§  of  black,  blD^t 
and  all  other  hotUea,  in  favour  of  tbff 
which  was  extracted  in  its  nutiTC  state  flft 
flowing  fountain  or  the  running  stream.  • 
indeed,  was  the  panacva  for  oil  the  oriU 
the  sun.  It  was  the  universal  romrdy  I 
complicated  diseases  to  whicli  the  liuRiai 
is  incident — a  remedy  so  long  sought  ft 
so  much  talked  of  by  philosopher*,  bat 
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tinned  Joseph  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule,  ''it  will 

be  ?eiy  useful  now." 

"I  cannot,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "venture 
pMiti?elj  to  say,  never  having  seen  its  merits 
^**ed  exactly  in  that  way.  But  this  I  know, 
«»t  it  is  an  excellent  preventative  against  sea- 
•*Qe>8,  or  any  other  sickness." 

''Is  it   an    infallible    preventative?"    said 
Joseph. 

'I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  as  to  say  that, 
^end ;  but  I  believe  there  is  none  better." 
'  Do  you  speak  from  experience  ?  " 
'I  do,  Mend.  Dost  thou  not  see  me  quite 
^  iiom  sea-sickness,  while  so  many  around  us 
^  soaring  severely  from  that  unpleasant  sen- 
sation." 

There  was  no  denying  the  premises,  whatever 
V^ou  might  happen  to  be  entertained  as  to 
^e  justness  of  the  conclusion.  Undoubtedly 
^  little  "  Friend  "  stood  before  them  without 
^^ptom  of  the  malady  which  had  committed 
^^  terrible  havoc  among  his  fellow-passengers. 
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"  And  you  ascribe  your  exemption  fr*-^"  i 
the  prevailing  evil,  to  your  abstinence  &*:^**i 
spirituous  liquors  ?"  observed  Joseph. 

"  I  do,  friend  j  and  not  without  ra 
there  had  been  less  porter  and  epiriu  diulc  * 
board,  there  would  not  have  been  so  nuny  n 
ferers  as  we  see  around  ua," 

"  I  have  drank  a  quantity  of  stout," 
tinued  Joseph  ;  "  and  yet  I  feel  no  tenJency  "^ 
sea-sickness." 

"  Thy  time  is  coming,  friend,  I  doubt  noC^  . 
observed  Obadiah.  "  Wilt  thou  allow  me  t^ 
offer  thee.'Yhe  continued,  "  a  small  tract  V 

"Certainly,"  said  Joseph,  putting  oat  h; 
band  and  receiving  the  trsct  on  lempennM.  " 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  it." 
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""^•eoondB,  made  a  noble  effort  to  finish  his 
I       sentence. 

''I  was  going  to  say,  friend,  that  the  tract  is 

^dl  Worthy  of  thy  most  careful  perus " 

^  sentence  remains  unfinished  till  this  day, 

"^h  the  reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  supply 

"e  omission ;  only  the  two  letters  "  al "  being 

'^^^^warjr  for  the  purpose.     The  Quaker  un- 

^'einoniously  forsook  his  few  auditors,    and 

^^ed  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  vessel  which 

'^^bled  him  to  communicate  with  the  sea. 

Aiter  the   apostle   of  total  abstinence   had 

Shiij  recovered  from  the  violent  attack  with 

^^ch  he  had  been  so  suddenly  and  so  unfor- 

^^^tely  seized — unfortunately,  inasmuch  as  it 

^^e  instant  demolished  a  favourite  hypothesis, 


oseph  advanced  to  him,  and  suggested  a  little 
^^ndy  as  likely  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
I^^lhng  the  turbulence  reigning  in  his  stomach. 
^Hie  Quaker,  not  yet  able  to  speak,  shook  his 
^^d,  beckoned  the  suggestion  away  with  his 
^^d,  and  made  other  significant  signs  that  he 
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was  horrified  at  the  proposal  to  open  It 
for  the  reception  of  n  "deadly  enemy." 

"  You  had  better  let  me  fclch  yoi 
little  drop  of  brandy,"  pursued  Josepb^ 

"  No,  no,  friend,"  atftmiaered  the 
now  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  s 

"  William,  bring  me  a  glass  of  Coga 
Joseph,  addressing  himself  to  the  w( 
chanced  to  be  passing  at  the  time. 

"Yes,  air."  ^^^ 

"And  bring  it  tliis  momenbV^^H 
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He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words^  when  in- 
^taneously  assailed  by  another  internal  in- 
'''''ection,  he  turned  about,  and  sprang  with 
«och  force  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  that  he 
nwrowly  escaped  falling  overboard. 

"Do,  I  intreat  you,  be  advised  to  take  a  little 
■*''^dy,*'  resumed  Joseph,  as  the  excellent, 
^ugh  perhaps  over-zealous  little  man  was 
%litly  recovering  a  second  time  from  the  sea- 
^chess. 

^'Dost  thou  mean,  friend,  medicinally,"  said 
"le  Quaker  in  plaintive  tones,  and  with  a  wo- 
"uly  blanched  and  lugubrious  countenance. 
*  In  any  way  you  please." 
**One  may  take  a  little  medicinally,"  pur- 
^^  the  Quaker,  looking  eagerly  at  the  con- 
^^  of  the  glass  which  Joseph  held  so  in- 
^^ly  in  his  hand. 

^  Very  good;  then  take  it  medicinally  if  you 
P^^et  it;  only  take  it  some  way  or  other,"  said 

*'- He  Quaker  put  out  his  tremulous  hand  to 
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receive  the  glass, — the  tremour  beiD^,  ddobde"'  , 
causGd  by  the  conjoint  operation  of  the  sc*"  , 
sickness  and  the  unpleasant  reflection  tint  **  I 
had  thus  been  compelled  to  falsify  to  a  cert***  ] 
extent  the  total  abstinence  principles  whidt  ■'J 
had  so  zealously  been  inculcating  all  the  dff  J 
He  inverted  the  glass  with  all  the  graccondd 
terity  of  an  experienced  tippler,  though  t 
could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  at  home  an  u 
exceptionable  teetotaller. 

"  Do  you    not   feel    much    better   fiir  I 
brandy  ?"  inquired  Joseph,  a  few  seconds  ai 
the  contents  of  the  gloss  had  found  tluai 
down  the  Quale er's  throat. 

"  Thank  thee,  I  think  I  am,  friend." 
"  I  thouglit  80  ;   I  was  sure  tlic  brandy  « 
have  that  effect."  reniarkivJ  Joseph. 
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yiuddeOi  in  the  case  ckf  many  people,  is 
eiy  from  sea-sickness,  that  it  is  ahnost 
aneoiis  as  the  attack.  By  this  time  a 
ble  number  of  those  who  had  been  hud 
by  its  powerful  hand,  had  got  entirely 
e  sensation.  ''Bichard/'  John,  and 
laiy,  Matilda,  Ledtia,  &c.,  were  seve- 
smselves  again  ;*'  while  a  great  many 
e  clearly  in  a  state  of  convalescence, 
rent  the  Fame,  laughing  at  and  leaving 
i  scores  of  lazy  craft,  small  and  great, 
i  overtook  on  the  way.  In  the  mean- 
.ong  the  few  who  had  hitherto  kept  the 
sea^ckness  at  a  proper  distance,  were 
cquaintances  Glengarry,  and  Mr.  and 
fS  Baboon.  They  had  looked  through- 
evident  contempt,  unmingled  with  a 
'  pity,  on  the  unfortunate  persons  they 
iiing  aroimd  them.  Glengarry  con- 
>  pace  the  deck  with  all  the  fancied 
ad  self-consequence  which  had  marked 
moiir  firom  the  first ;  while  the  Misses 
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Baboon  alternately  sat  and  moved  al 
ing  up  the  anonymous  organ  of  thiar 
seeming  quite  lihocked  when  their  ey 
tered  any  person  who  had  been  seisO' 
prevailing  malady. 

"  I  think,  love,  we  had  better  sit  ■ 
a  little,"  said  Miss  Lucy  Baboon  to 
Miss  Jemima,  painting  to  an  onoccu 
which  stood  before  them  in  the  cei: 
vessel. 

"  1  think  so,  too,  deai,"  said  Lucy 
have  been  walking  same  Ume." 
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'^c^  Miss  Lucy,  making  room   for  him 
«^tween  her  sister  and  herself. 

'Ido*ant  mand  thoa  I  do/'  replied  the  other, 
^descending  to  be  seated  as  he  spoke,   and 
^Ppiog  the  edge  of  his  boot  with  a  light  smart 
^®  which  he  sported  on  the  occasion. 

^Ve*ll  soon  be  at  Ramsgate,  won't  we  ?"  in- 
90ired  Miss  Jemima. 

^oy,  yes  we  shall,  by  and  by,"  replied  Mr. 
'^derick,  muttering  the  words  in  a  way  of 
"^Cili  no  idea  can  be  given  on  paper. 

Bow  long  will  it  be  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Lucy. 
"Woy,  I  should  think  not  more   than  an 
•^^^^  and  a  half." 

XjblI  will  it  be  that  time  yet?"  observed 
Mi^  Jemima,  somewhat  pettishly. 

*  I  believe  it  will,  love,  be  about  that  time," 
'•plied  the  young  swell. 

Suppose  we  sit  down  here,"  said  a  young 
^"'^'^^n,  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  addressing 
™^Jf  to  her  husband,  and  seating  herself  by 
^  8ide  of  Miss  Jemima  Baboon. 

^^^'  n.  F 
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"  Very  good,"  replied  the  hnaband,  i 
yminf;  in  years.  And  he  sat  down,  asahui^ 
ought  to  do,  beside  his  wife,  to  whom  it 
afterwards  aticertained  he  had  only  been  niBi 
twelve  months. 

"  Is  it  not  wonderful,  as  well  aa  fortui 
hu  remarked,  after  a  minute's  silence,  "th 
have  not  been  a  bit  sick  all  the  way?" 

"It  is,  indeed,  very  suiprising  and 
lucky,"  answered  the  other. 

About  two  minutes  passed  without  a 
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iiew  destination — one  which  he  had  been  fondly 
«*ttermg  himself  he  should  entirely  avoid — 
when  his  wife,  springing  to  her  feet,  and  throw- 
ing her  child  into  the  arms  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Woon,  was  instantiy  side  by  side  with  her 
aQtbaod,  taking  part  with  him  in  the  un- 
P^^asant  occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged, — 
4u«  affording  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
Popular  hypothesis  touching  the  strong  sympa- 
^es  which  exist  between  husband  and  wife. 

Mr.  Frederick  Baboon  shrunk  back  aghast  on 
^  reception  of  the  unexpected  gift.  Had 
we  in&nt  dropped  from  the  clouds,  he  could 
>ot  have  been  a  whit  more  amazed.  Miss 
^^tuma  shrieked  aloud,  and  Miss  Lucy  swooned, 
**  they  saw  the  litde  charge  so  suddenly  con- 
"^  to  their  brother. 

^ter  a  few  seconds  of  unutterable  confusion, 
^*otk  afibrded  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  now 
*^^  all  recovered,  infinite  amusement,  Mr. 
^^^'^^ck  Baboon  looked  imploringly  first 
^'^'^^^  one   sister  and   then  another,   as    if 
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sik'ntlv  seeking  tlieir  assistance  in  sopiunfi"* 
iiiioryeiicy.  Miss  Jemima  was  still  gMp" 
will]  afTriglit,  wliile  Miss  Lucy  liad  not  ! 
thought  proper  to  recover  from  her  swoon. 

"  Wliat  am  I  to  do  with  this  ba-al^!"  J 
Frederick  at  last  piteously  inquired,  at  any  < 
who  might  please  to  answer  the  question 
glancing  an  irrisistibly  lugubrious  look  at 
iimocent  charge,  which  he  held  most  ungn 
fully  ill  his  arms. 

\u    one    responded    to   his    appeal.     Agi 
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lookiiig  fifty  times  worse  than  a  condemned 
cnmioal  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Never  was  human 
I^  placed  in  a  more  ludicrous  plight ;  never 
did  man  cut  a  more  ridiculous  figure.  At  last 
k  tamed  to  sister  the  first — '*  Jemima,  dear." 

Miss  Jemima  had  not  yet  recovered  her 
^^^th,  and  made  no  response. 

Next  be  turned  to  sister  the  second — "Lucy, 
Iwe." 

Lucy  was  equally  deaf  to  his  appeal.  She 
'•^  still  partially,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  under 
^  influence  of  her  swoon. 

Again  the  question  recurred — "What  was  to 
•^  done  ? "  Mr.  Baboon  had,  at  one  time^ 
noughts  of  laying  the  innocent  babe  down  on 
^  deck,  and  leaving  it  to  its  fate ;  but  then  it 
<^ccurred  to  him,  that  that  might  prove  a  rather 
Pilous  mode  of  getting  rid  of  his  unoffending 
^**ige;  for  the  probability  was,  that  the  whole 
'^pany  would  unite  in  their  execrations  of  so 
^^t^&ious  an  act.  Of  course  the  objections 
^  throwing  it  overboard  were  still  more  ortho- 
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dox ;  for  there  was  a  verj'  stiMig  proWffi? 
that,  if  he  were  to  get  rid  of  lus  "  incnabnD^ 
in  that  nrav,  he  himself,  provided  he  cocaptd  I)k 
less  summary  punishment  of  being  Uns  U 
pieces  on  the  instant,  would  be  forthwith  sen' 
after  it.  And  even  supposing  the  passengW 
could  have  so  far  restrained  themselves  W  " 
visit  him  with  neither  punishment,  thcte  «^ 
visions  of  coroner's  inquests  and  Old  dS^I 
proceedings,  which  would  not  have  hcen  vril»* 
out  their  effect  in  preventing  his  adoption 
unfeelinj;  a  course.     At  thit  oitioil 
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of  his  charge ;  and,  somehow  or  other — it  is 
cimoiu  how  such  coincidences  will  happen — 
lK)di  asters  contemporaneously  recovered  their 
routed  self-composure,  when  little  Master  or 
Um  Anonymous  (for  nobody,  to  this  hour, 
knows  the  sex  or  name  of  the  infant)  was 
^lusfeiTed  from  their  brother's  arms  to  the 
iQoie  attentive  arms  of  its  mother. 

"Bears,"  said  Mr.  Baboon,  addressing  his 
niters/' let  us  walk  about  a  little.'- 

^th  sisters  intimated  their  concurrence  in 
^  proposal.  Miss  Jemima  took  Mr.  Frede- 
^*8  right    arm,  and   Miss    Lucy  his   left. 

"  oat  a  lovely  day  we  have " 

Mr.  Frederick's  remark  was  suddenly  inter- 
cepted by  a  miniature  Niagara  of  spray,  which 
^ly  dashed  against  him  and  the  two  ladies. 
^-  Frederick  made  use  of  an  exclamation 
^'^^  it  were  better  not  to  repeat;  while 
'''^'■es  Jemima  and  Lucy  uttered,  if  there  be 
^  an  Irishism  in  the  expression,  a  harmoni- 
^  scream.    Who  shall  describe   the  world 
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of  mischief  which  Uiat  immannerly  w»w  p"" 
duced  [  Of  Mr.  Frederick's  diBBatcn  «e  »T 
nothing ;  those  of  his  sisters  it  is  not  for  ai  lo 
describe,  because  none  but  a  Uidy  can  tiiU' 
properly  into  the  extent  of  the  calamity  ivtiiol 
betiils  one  of  her  sex,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  a' 
is  doomed  to  witjiess  the  wholesale  dcstrucUO" 
of  lace,  blonde,  ribbons,  and  so  forth,  in  »«IA 
but  a  moment  beibre,  slie  rejoiced  with  iaeffiul* 
joy.  All  lliree  hurried  down  to  the  «bift 
there  to  bewail  the  disaster  which  had  befc"*' 
them, — Mr.  Frederick  to  veat  b|#  WW^gt*!^  i 
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^  were  possible,  did  he  bear  himself  on  that 
*^60Qnt  All  of  a  sudden,  however,  he  was 
^^'venred  to  seat  himself  on  one  of  the  forms  in 
toe  middle  of  the  deck ;  and  scarcely  had  he 
pot  himself  into  a  sitting  posture,  than  he  fixed 
^M  eye  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel  directly  oppo- 
site where  he  sat.  With  his  eye  thus  steadily 
bed  on  a  particular  spot,  and  he  looking  as 
'  it  had  been  "  fixed  on  vacancy,"  Glengarry 
^^nuunedfor  some  seconds.  It  was  clear  that 
^  change  in  his  demeanour  and  appearance 
^  not  without  its  meaning.  The  only  ques- 
ion  Was,  what  toas  the  meaning  ?  The  question 
^  not  destined  to  remain  long  unanswered. 
^  ^dden  leap  from  where  he  sat,  to  the  spot  on 
*^  his  eye  had  been  so  intently  fixed,  fur- 
'^ed  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
**®  leap  would  have  done  credit  to  Spring- 
^^^  Jack  himself, — a  personage  of  whom  we 
•"^  a  great  deal,  but  of  whose  history,  beyond 
'  *act  of  his  being  a  gentleman  of  great  physi- 

^gility,  nobody  seems  to  know  anything. 

F  2 
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So  great  was  Glengarry's  haste  t*  M 
particular  spot,  that  overboard  went  hit 
A  sliriek  from  several  of  the  pAHcn^ 
indicated  that  the;  had,  for  ibe  mom 
founded  himself  with  his  bonnet,  tin 
however,  ijistantaneously  undBCeivcd. 
most  unpleasant  to  cars  polite,  or,  il 
any  ears,  proceeded  from  Glengarry' 
and  made  themselves  heard  in  every  pi 
vessel.  And  yet,  though  seeing  th( 
such  deep  distress,  a  atiinher  of  tbM 
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^  Gieapanj,  bonnetless  as  he  was,  was  com- 
flUed  to  continue  his  bending  position  over  the 
ide  of  the  vessel,  and  to  utter  the  sounds 
Knliar  to  one  in  his  situation,  until  the  Fame 
:tiu%  landed, — which  she  did  in  the  presence 
'a  TBBt  concourse  of  spectators.  Whether  the 
nadi  referred  to  were  English  or  Gaelic,  is  a 
■atwhich  none  of  those  on  the  pier  or  in  the 
•dwere  able  to  decide ;  nor  are  we  ourselves 
hvned  to  confess,  that  it  is  also  too  knotty  for 
t  to  settle. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Our  hero  ratutus  to  lown— Become*  ui  ««iu«(  wp"" 
contributor — Remarks  on  migaiiDe  wTilang' 


JoSEFH,  after  a  moath's  sojourn  i 
returned  Iq  town,  much  refreshed  hy  the  i^"' 
Roratine  sea  breezes  which  lie  inlm'H  iLV^  ! 
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curious  fiftct,  that  many  of  the  most 
shed  authors  of  the  day,  have  com- 
ailed  in  their  efforts  to  write  a  popular 
r  any  of  our  periodicals.  Just  let  any 
ice  his  eye  oyer  our  current  magazine 
i,  and  then  let  him  say  whether,  but  for 
mstance  of  their  names  being  attached 
sontributions,  he  could  have  belieyed  it 
that  authors  whose  fame  fills  the  civil- 
Id,  could  ever  have  suffered  the  miser- 
ff  which  is  there  the  acknowledged 
of  their  pens,  to  have  had  a  moment's 
D  in  their  minds.  Yet  so  it  is.  To 
or  the  fact,  is  another  matter.  My  own 
is,  that  the  difficulty  may  be  partly 
i  for,  from  the  circumstance  of  an 
r  established  and  extensive  reputation, 
mstomed  to  occupy  whatever  space  he 
lire.  Consequently,  he  finds  it  impos- 
Kciently  to  concentrate  his  ideas  and 
his  incidents, — without  impairing  their 
10  as  to  bring  the  article  within  the 
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limited  compass  usually  allowed  [o  an  Q 
contribution.  In  nK^aaine  writing,  lllM| 
room  for  introductory  flourishes,  nooSl 
gressions,  none  foe  the  dap-trap  ac«fl« 
iiigli-flown  descriptions,  which  occupy  m 
space  in  the  pages  of  our  three-volmae  w 
fiction.  The  magazine  coutributor  mnrftl 
into  his  subject  at  once.  The  first  ^ 
must  tell ;  and  every  succeeding  sentOdl 
have  its  point  and  piquancy,  othcrwia^ 
nerer  acquire  the  reputation  of  a  micctoH 
trihiiffir  to  the  noriodical  llterfttura  oi-lO 
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^  been  for  some  time  past.  The  proprietors 
of  the  letding  periodicals  rarely  paid  a  contri- 
butor, poflsessiiig  more  than  the  average  tact 
od  talent,  less  than  twelre  guineas  per  sheet* 
The  average  rate  of  remuneration  for  con- 
t&batois  of  the  first  dass^  was  sixteen  guineas 
PO  tbeet ;  while  those  who  possessed  an  aristo- 
^^^  title,  in  addition  to  their  talents,  and  who 
^<>>iented  to  let  their  names  be  attached  to  their 
^tiibutions,  were  paid  as  high  as  twenty 
Nneas  per  sheet.  Nor  was  the  high  rate  of 
'^uneration  given  for  contributions  to  popular 
Periodicals,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  the 
^inducement  which  literary  men  had  to  turn 
^^  attention  to  that  kind  of  writing;  there 
^  then  a  great  probability,  provided  the 
^ter  possessed  versatility  and  talent,  of  getting 

^^  8  name  put  on  the  list  of  stated  contributors. 

It  • 
*•  Unow  far  otherwise  in  both  respects.     Three 

***«  four  guineas  a  sheet  are  only  now  given  for 

''^des  to  one  or  two  of  our  maga2dnes  which 

^^   high.     Five  guineas  in  the  instances  to 
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which  I  allude,  are  the  maximum  oniininto' 
remuiieratiou.  One  or  two  otiier  periwiiia* 
give  ten  guineas,  where  lliej  gave  twen^.  As 
regards  the  stated,  or  even  frequent  insctlionsf 
one's  articles,  that  is  now  out  of  iJic  qui«Ooii. 
unless  where  private  inlluenccs  arc  brougbi  u 
bear.  The  secret  of  all  this  ia  explained  bjlbi 
fact,  that  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  iben 
were  but  few  competitors  in  the  magame  fieli; 
now  it  is  overrun  with  persons  ambitioi 
distinguishing  themselves  in  that  i 
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■kittnt  to  the  eye,— on  a  very  slender  founda- 
ioo. 

As  one  of  the  articles  which  Joseph  thus 
Mibuted  to  the  periodical  literature  of  fifteen 
^sixteen  years  ago,  not  only  had  its  origin  in 
Romstances  which  came  under  his  own  obser- 
ttion,  but  affords  some  curious  information 
ipecting  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  exists  in 
vater  or  less  vigour  in  all  trades  in  the  metro- 
iliii  the  author  will,  possibly,  be  pardoned,  if 
1 10  &r  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  narrative,  as  to 
fethe  article  a  place  in  the  pages  of  this  work, 
od,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
itiocluced,  than  as  forming  the  next  chapter. 
^  tide  was  "  The  Hatters  of  High  Holbom." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


An  cpijodioal    chapter  — The   tivpil    tutt«n  — 

nhich  Ibej  leiarted  in  eirrfiii^  on  diiit  affmSota^' 


John  Nokes  was  for  many  yeas  known  ■ 
hatter,  in  a  small  way,  in  High  Holbots.  ^ 
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ek  of  hats  to  get  a  capital  fit  for  a  cus- 
Whenever  the  purchaser  got  a  hat 
suited  him^  Mr*  Nokes  took  it  off  his 
nd  giving  it  a  smart  whack  on  the  crown 
cane  which  he  always  snatched  up  from 
inter  when  a  customer  made  his  appear- 
3placed  it  on  the  cranium  of  the  latter, 
Dg  with  a  peculiar  self-complacency  of 
',  ^*  Thaty  sir,  is  a  hat  which  the  king  on 
one  might  be  proud  to  wear/' 
little  John  was  not  destined  always  to 
atters  his  own  way.  ''  An  intruder,"  as 
id  him,  of  the  modem  school,  had  the 
Burance  to  begin  business  directly  oppo- 
I  shop*  For  some  time  Mr.  Nokes  as- 
an  air  of  philosophic  indifference,  and 
;  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  his  new  oppo- 
success.  The  latter,  however,  whose 
"as  William  Jones,  had  recourse,  imme- 
on  opening  shop,  to  the  practice  of  ad- 
g — a  practice  which  never  entered  into  the 
ition  of  Mr.  Nokes — and  the  result  was. 
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that  before  he  had  been  a  fortnight  in  basnas, 
John  had  the  mortitii^tion  of  seeing  xaifj 
excellent  cuetoniecs  of  his  ovm,  go  tnUt  JoDBS 
shop  with  "shocking  bad  hats,"  and  ninuinl 
with  new  ones  "  shining  so  brilliastlT."  to  W 
Mr,  Jones's  own  words,  "  as  to  surpoa  fOf 
thing  hitherto  attempted  in  tbe  trado." 

This  was  bad  enougli,  in  all  conficiencf,  is 
poor  Mr,  Nokes ;  and  mnny  were  the  cutseiw 
muttered,  both  at  his  rival  and  at "  modcni  w* 
provenients  in  hat-making,"     But  the  wont » 
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thotuanda  of  handbills,  announcing  that  his  hats 
were  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  was  a  terrible  stroke  to  the  diminutive  hero 
Qppoiite.     Hitherto  he  had  been  passive,  how- 
wer  mortified,  at  the  doings  of  "  the  intruder." 
Bot  this  was  not  to  be  borne.     It  would  have 
been,  to  use  his  own  expression,  to  let  his  busi- 
Bos  commit  suicide,  to  sufier  it  to  pass  without 
Ming  some  means  to  neutralise  the  effects  it 
VM  calculated  to  produce.     Mr.  Nokes  accord- 
^y  consulted  some  of  his  friends  as  to  what 
^'Oght  to  be  done.     After  some  deliberation  on 
^subject,  they  suggested  that  the  best  course 
ftrhim  to  adopt  would  be  to  put  up  a  sign- 
b^isid,  and  issue  handbills,  with  the  words  in 
■q[e  letters — "  The  clieapest  and  best  hats  in 
^  ioor2c2."     The  chagrined  little  man  did  as  he 
^  desired.     Mr.  Jones  now  saw  that  his  rival 
^  determined  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour; 
^  resolved  not   to    shrink   from  hostilities, 
*^^  he  had  himself  commenced,  he  forthwith 
^bited  another  board,  vnth  the  inscription 


on  it — "  Cheaper  and  Bcttn^  1 
Over  the  Way."     Of  couru;  it  foUowedii| 
ing  to  every  acknowledged  rule  of  log 
vided  tlie  public  could  only  be  nude  U 
the  assertion,    that    &Ir.    Jones's 
cheaper  and  better  than  those  of  hb  nvat,  •■ 
be  the  cheapest  and  best  in  tlie  woitd. 
Nokes's  signboard  and  handbills  necc 
for   nothing.     What,   tlieu,   waa   to  1 
John,  or  Johnny,  as  he  was  usually  c 
neighbourhood,  was  again  under  t 

oF  toVinn-  fVin    nflvinn   ftt  hto  CinanAt. 
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that,  in  liis  Lilliputian  opponent  "  on  the 
te  ade,"  lie  had  caught  a  tartar.  Still, 
lid  provoked  the  conflict,  he  could  not, 
[edit  to  himself,  retire  firom  it.-  He  there- 
it  the  whole  £ront  of  his  house,  from  top 
am,  painted  over  with  the  words — ''  The 
il  Red  House."  Nokes,  who  boasted 
OQgh  little  in  person  he  possessed  a  great 
rose,  like  every  genius,  with  the  occasion; 
It  day  were  seen  on  the  front  of  his  pre- 
[igantic  black  letters  on  the  red  ground 
le  Drue  Original  Red  House.'*  This,  for 
quite  confounded  Mr.  Jones.  On  re- 
g  partially  from  the  confusion  into  which 
been  thrown,  a  thought  struck  him,  and, 
ledes  like,  he  exclaimed  aloud,  to  the 
nent  of  his  workmen — ''I  have  it!  I 
! "  And  so  saying,  he  ordered  his  boy 
g  the  painter  immediately.  Before  the 
d  well  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
mrote  on  a  slip  of  paper — "  The  Bayal 
d  Red  House  ;**  which  words  forthwith 


ISO 
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appeared  in  coDspicuous  chamHen  Ott  iti' >'''' 
of  the  house.  "Let  the  little  des]MC»ble  a» 
lure  see  what  he  can  do  now,"  s«i(i  Jow*  » 
liimself,  with  xa  air  of  triumph,  as  the  ptinUl 
had  tinisHed  the  last  letter.  Imagine  bitHt* 
prise  and  niortiiictitioii  vrhea  he  next  day  (bw 
that  the  front  of  Nokes's  premises  rejoio!!)  ■ 
the  itDposing  inscriptioti — "  The  Gandne  Sfvi 
Original  Red  House." 

1 1  was  now  clear  thfil  the  war  could  no  Im^ 
be  carried  on  by  means  of  the  painters,— wte" 
it  is  utuiecessarj  to  say,  hod  all  this  time  bsn 
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Pttnter,  accordingly  put  forth  a  handbill,  in 
^riuch,  after  proving  completely  to  his  own 
Mtii&ction,  that  Nokes  had  behaved  in  a  man- 
Bff  very  "  unbecoming  a  gentleman/'  he  bap- 
tbed  the  opposition  shop  as  **  The  Yellow  Red 
&Mak."  Little  Nokes,  not  relishing  so  ugly  a 
cognomen  as  the  "  Yellow  Red  Sneak/*  attacked 
Ins  rival  in  another  handbill,  under  the  alarm- 
bg  title  of  "  An  Exposure  of  Villany/'  in 
^fcich  Jones  was  called  a  "  reptile,"  a  "  rascal," 
<Bd  80  forth.  Jones  retorted  next  morning,  in 
"An  Appeal  to  Englishmen,"  in  which  he  asked 
^kether  there  could  be  a  more  dastardly  cha- 
"■rter  than  that  of  a  "yellow  red  sneaking 
•'^'Wffd."  Nokes  took  no  notice  of  this  query ; 
^^  in  less  than  three  hours,  he  published  an- 
^^^  handbill,  in  which  he  boldly  asserted  that 
^*te8*s  hats  were  mere  trumpery, — ^a  perfect 
^■^ce  to  the  trade,  while  his  (that  is  to  say, 
*fri  Nokes*,  of  course)  stood  unrivalled  in  the 
^^rid.  Jones  retorted,  that  his  hats  were  the 
«sit  in  the  universe,  and  that  Nokes  manufac- 

?0L.  II.  o 
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tiued  tilt'  worst:  that,  in  fact,  he  va: 
woiikl-bc  liatlcr.  The  latter  forthwit 
]img  handbill,  written  quite  in  the 
Itobins  style  of  eloquence,  "  submiti 
wurld  "  whotlier  his  hats  hare  not  be 
Ijj-  "  the  world "  to  be  uneqaalled  in 
and  concludes  by  broadly  chaigiDg 
with  having  cheated  the  public  ever 
opened  shop.  Mr.  Jonea  resents  tl 
tation  with  becoming  spirit;  and  waii 
cal,   as   he   had   already  waxed  indig 
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[ed  to  pirate  my  colours^  and  thus  suck  the 
y  of  my  expectations  ?  ** 
Pooh !  pooh ! "  answers  Nokes,  "  I  have  a 
to  paint  my  house  any  colour  I  please." 
Who  doubts  or  denies  it/*  answers  Jones^ 
why  pirate  my  colours;  why  not,  like 
'  true  Englishman,  stand  to  your  own, 
it  not  that  you  found  the  whole  of  London 
coming  to  my  shop  to  purchase  hats,  while 
I  was  as  deserted  as  if  it  had  been  on  some 
opled  island?" 

)kes  declined  answering  this  question ;  con- 
Qg  himself,  in  his  handbill  of  the  following 
ling,  with  heaping  all  manner  of  personal 
3  on  his  opponent.  The  latter  finding  that 
ad  the  greatest  share  of  customers,  con- 
ct  to  keep  his  temper ;  and  levying  a  con- 
tion  from  the  muses,  for  he  had  now  regu- 
engaged  a  sort  of  poet  laureate,  to  annoy 
ipponent  "  in  metre,"  as  he  called  it, — he 
ed  personal  scurriHty  in  self-laudatory 
.     The  following  is  a  specimen:— 


Tliiiii  one  who  had  painted  hU  bricki  k  I 
And  vho  finding  thii  cdIoiii  thut  friaidi 
CanUmpUbl;  pilfn'd  Ui  ni 


Hostilities  thus  continued  to  ng 
per,  it  should  be  meQlioned)  foi  sou 
the  pro&t  of  the  printers  and  the  i 
the  public.  Mr.  Nokea  manfully 
scurrilous  mode  of  prosecuting  th 
ing  terms  to  his  rival  before  unh« 
vocabulary  of  abuEe.  The  latter,  c 
show  that  he  posaessed  more  variec 
the  management  of  bostilities,  di 
the  poet  to  make  room  for  a  fabu] 
had  engaged  for  the  purpOie.  1 
ductioD  of  the  modem  ^sop  is  a 
for  ua  to  give:  but  i       '     " 
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I  necessary  to  the  character^  how  fre- 
f  does  it  happen  that  he  is  laughed  at  and 
d  by  those  whom  he  presumed  to  imi- 
td  punished  by  those  whom  he  attempted 
iye/' 

»  replied  to  this  in  the  usual  way, 
t  by  personal  abuse.  Fable  succeeded 
very  day,  and  the  same  sort  of  answer 
fhjs  returned,  until  the  appearance  of 
irteenth  fable  of  the  series, — ^in  the 
"  of  which  the  High  Holbom  jEsop 
.  to  characterise  Nokes  as  '^  the  ugliest 
•rson  in  the  universe.*' 
was  the  worst  cut  of  all.  Nokes*  vanity 
jply  wounded.  His  physiognomy  was 
]r  of  a  most  forbidding  character.  On 
owing  day  his  handbill  was  very  brief. 
[y  intimated  that  the  author  would  reply 
*  scandalous,  gross,  and  most  unwarrant- 
el  on  his  person,  in  another  way." 
i  that  moment  the  handbill  warfare 
The  poet  had  been  before  supplanted 
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by  the  fabulist ;  and  the  latter 
bis  occupation,  like  that  of  Shakspt 
was  gone.  The  printers  looked  on  the  ciitniD- 
stance  of  this  sudden  termination  of  the  w«r,  •> 
a  calamity  of  the  first  magnitude.  The)'  iti 
been  laying  the  flattering  unction  to  their  mil 
that  entire  casks  of  ink  would  be  "  (tied/u^ 
reams  innumerable  of  paper  consumed,  beto 
hostilities  should  he  brought  to  a  close. 

Those  who  bad  watched  tbe  progress  of  ^ 
war,  now  became  ail  anxiety  to  leam  I'hil 
Nokes  could  mean  by  the  intunation  diat  ^ 
would  reply  "  in  another  way,"  to  the  impuu- 
tion  which  Mr.  Jones  had  thrown  out  on  the 
beauty  of  bis  faco  and  the  altitude  of  bis  pw- 
son.     It  waa  stoutly  contended  by  some,  dm 
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Ndui  himself,  should  his  opponent  retaliate, 
■I  doabtless  in  snch  a  case  he  would,  would 
tad  a  great  chance  of  being  ground  to  powder 
it  the  true  Jack-the-Giant-KUler  style.  A  third 
diM  were  positive  that  the  little  hatter  meant 
to  retire  altogether  from  the  contest,  and  that 
the  tbreat  in  question  was  only  an  unmeaning 
W  of  flourish,  with  which  he  sought  to  lessen 
the  dishonour  of  defeat. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Nokes  confined  his  in- 
tentions to  his  own  breast.  That  he  had  not 
'^nred  from  the  conflict,  but  meant  to  carry  it 
on*  though  in  another  mode  of  warfare,  was 
^^  apparent  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  by  the 
Vpeaiance,  to  the  unutterable  surprise  and  dis- 
^7  of  Mr.  Jones,  of  a  large  van  in  the  streets, 
^  two  high  sides,  painted  red,  and  having  on 
^  side,  in  as  large  letters  as  the  Leviathan 
"*  of  the  vehicle  would  admit,  the  words — 

'The  Royal  Central  Red  House,  No.  , 

^^^  the  best  and  cheapest  hats  in  the  world 
"^  "old.    No  connexion  with  any  pretenders 
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ill  the  noiglibourliood,"  By  this  "  i 
ilcvice,"  little  Nokes  achieved  for  th< 
cuniplctc  triumph  over  his  opponent 
liowcver,  only  for  a  very  short  time. 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  Mr.  Jow 
A  still  largor  van  than  that  (rf  his  op| 
be  luadf,  also  painted  red,  and  contai 
inscription  in  "flaring"  letters — "  1 
Royal  and  Original  Red  House,  No.  — 
is  still  unrivalled  for  the  cheapness  an 
of  its  hats.     Take  notice — No  coddk 
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the  attention  of  eyery  person  whose  eye  the  van 
net  as  it  passed  along  the  streets.  It  was  now 
clnr  to  eveiy  body,  and  to  none  more  so  than 
to  poor  Utde  Nokes  himself^  that  in  this  mode 
rf  war&re  Jones  had  completely  the  advantage. 
How  Nokes  could  once  more  put  himself  in  a 
better  position^  was  a  question  which  puzzled 
flim  to  answer.  He  therefore  determined  to 
*<*»ult  some  of  his  friends  on  the  subject,  the 
^  erening  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Jones's  van 
**8  **  brought  out.**  A  circumstance  occurred, 
"^ever,  before  night,  to  render  the  advice  of 
^  friends,  unnecessary.  "  I  say,  Tom,  my  old 
"•pj**  said  the  guard  of  Jones'  vehicle  to  the 
'^ej,  "  I  say,  old  chap,  voud  it  not  be  a  bit  of 
'v  good  fun  for  us,  if  ve  vere  to  run  agin  that 
'  I^opposition  wan  ?** 

^ou  may  say  that,  Jem ;  I'm  blow'd  if  I 
^d  not  shiver  it,  to  atoms,  horse  and  man  and 
Kin  we  did." 

^d  sarve   it  and   'em  right  too,"    said 

g2 
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"  Vy,  its  only  a  piece  of  trumpery  *4  ^ 
only  for  the  fire.  I'd  be  'shamed  to  be  i*" 
vith  it,  I'm  bless'd  if  Ivould'nt,"reni«rkt4ToBi, 
giving  the  horse  a  sharji  smack  with  iht  f\^- 

"  Sortainly,  its  not  like  our  scl  uuC  '^ 
served  the  otiior,  taking  oif  lii»  pMntd  ^^> 
and  looking  complacuntly  at  the  black  letus  b) 
the  red  ground.  "  Thia  I  kuowi^  M»)'hiJ*i<' 
that  the  —  " 

"  I'mblow'd,  Jem,  if  it  aim  a-comingi" 
rupted  Tom,  in  a  tone  of  supreme  de^ht)  U' 
face  looking  like  that  of  the  '"TghJog  jltf^ff*^ 
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lU  be  hanged  if  it  be'Dt,**  shouted  Jem, 
ing  for  joj  at  the  sight,  as  far  as  the  little 
den  step  on  which  he  stood  would  permit 
to  leap.  "  Now,  then,  old  cock,  do  the 
i  in  fine  stjle^**  continued  Jem. 

0,  Ton't  I ;  you  let  me  alone  for  the  mat- 
f  that,**  replied  the  other,  applying  his  whip 
ft  shoulders  of  the  horse. 

I  the  animal  started  off  at  an  accelerated 

1,  a  sardonic  smile  at  the  contemplated  mis- 
'  played  on  the  countenance  of  Jem. 

te  moment  the  driver  of  Mr.  Nokes's  van 
»Ted  the  ^*  opposishun  vekel "  advancing, 
bo  applied  the  whip  unsparingly  to  the 
»*s  back,  not  with  the  intention  of  a  ren- 
^,  but  for  the  purpose,  as  he  himself  after- 
»  said,  of  mortifying  Jones's  men,  by  show- 
bem  ''  vat  a  fine  hanimal  of  an  oss  he  had.*' 
vans  were  accordingly  being  driven  at  a 
OS  rate,  when  he  who  was  entrusted  with 
destinies  of  Jones's  vehicle,  dashed  right 
^  that  of  Nokes.     The  wheels  of  both 
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vt'liiclcsj  which  came  in  collision,  went  spinnii'S 
into  tiie  street.  Down  came  the  TehiclM  iteo- 
^■!vfK,  snul  both  tlie  lofty  sides  of  NoW»to 
w.'iit  lo  pifcos  by  the  fall.  One  side  also  of  tbttof 
.1  imifs's  was  shivered  into  innumerable  fragment 
'I'lif  i.iIkt  liowever,  sustained  but  little  J»- 
iiiaLCf.  .Uni,  who  but  a  minute  before  «» 
ixultin^r  in  thy  txpccted  mischief,  was  pitcW 
hciid  foremost  a  respectable  distance  into  tit 
■itretl;  and  in  addition  to  his  alighting  in  mud 
iwu  or  three  inclies  deep — for  it  had  rained iH 
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w  ri?al  hatters  through  the  medium  of  vans. 
Nokes  now  determined  that  he  should  in  future 
contest  the  point  with  Jones  in  a  more  '^  con- 
^titadonal  way,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it. 

Little  Nokes  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  his 
B'V'emngSy  after  shutting  shop*  in  the  parlour  of 
^  Coach  and  Horses,  in  a  neighbouring  street. 
^  the  night  after  the  afiair  of  the  van  collision, 
•©▼cral  of  those  present  affected  great  sympathy 
^ownds  him,  and  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
^  opponent.  "  Jones  is  an  unprincipled  va- 
S^bond;  he  ought  to  be  hooted  on  the  streets,*' 
^d  a  broken  down  penniless  dandy,  raising  from 
^  table  and  looking  significantly  into  it,  a  glass 
■^luch  had  just  been  emptied  of  gin  and  water. 

The  sentiment  was  music  to  the  soul  of  the 
ittle  hatter.  "  What  will  you  have  to  drink, 
"'f"  rejoined  Nokes,  his  countenance  beam- 
^  with  joy  at  finding  a  fiiend  in  a  compara- 
^^e  itranger ;  "  will  you  take  a  glass  of  brandy 
"id  water?" 

"Omy  dear  sir,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  said 
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the  other ;  "  the  conduct  of  that  fellow  JfflW 
truly  execrable ;  it  is,  indeed,  Mr.  Nokea." 

"  Perliaps,  sir,  you  will  bare  no  objerticfi 
mir  having  a  bottle  of  i>ort  together.  Wsil 
bring  me  a  bottle  of  your  best  port,"  i 
Nokcs,  with  manifestly  increased  delight  &ti 
supplement  lo  the  opinion  which  the  other 
expressed  rcspectinfi  the  character  of  his  riTi 

The  wine  was  on  the  table  in  on  init 
Nokes  first  filled  his  friend's  glaas  and  then 
own,     "  My  dear  sir/'  said  he,   ezteniiiiig 
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"Perhaps,  sir,  you  would  come  and  join  us. 

^ttter,  bring  another  glass,"  cried  Nokes,  de- 

^ikted  at  seeing  friends  rising  so  rapidly  and 

■Kxpectedly  around  him. 

The  little  man  changed  his  locality  forth- 
vitL  In  a  few  seconds  he  and  Nokes  were 
lUgiDg  each  other's  health  in  overflowing 
hnspers. 

"I  tell  you  vat  it  is,  Mr.  Nokes,"  said 
■Dother  person,  who  had  just  swigged  the  last 
kop  of  a  pint  of  half-and-half;  "  I  tell  you  vat 
It  is,  Mr.  Nokes,  I  am  von  as  doesn't  like  to 
*f  nothing  agin  nobody ;  but  I'm  sure  of  this, 
>>ylu)w,  as  how  that  feller  Jones  must  be 
^>^  a  stealin'  of  his  'ats  ready  made,  or  he 
flOtt  be  a  robbin'  o'  his  creditors — he  sells  'em 
^  cheap." 

*Vy,  yes,"  said  an  undertaker,  just  begun 
*****C8s ;  "  vy,  yes,  you  may  say  that,  frien' ; 
^'  Ae  end  of  it  will  be,  that  he'll  be  sent  to 
•ison." 

''And  sarve  the  feller  right,  too,"  observed 
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the  other.  "  All  Hch  as  he  who  hopp«* 
'onest  tradesmen  should  be  sent  to  pritun  *'" 
suffered  to  rot  there." 

"  I  hope  as  how  lie'll  come  inj  vay  «<»i 
said  the  undertaker;  "O,  voudn't  I  hew'tfl'!' 
lo  do  the  job  for  such  fellers ! " 

"  Gentlemen,"  stdd  Nokea,  starting  U> '''' 
feet  in  sn  ecstacy  of  delight ;  "  GeotlCiA 
come,  pra;  do  come  and  join  n*.  Wilis! 
shouted    the    little   man,   at    tbo   top  of  !• 
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"Mr.  Nokes!"  said  the  undertaker,  *'Mr. 
!Joke8,  really  you  are " 

"My  dear  sir,  pray  don't  mention  it,"  waving 
u  right  hand ;  "  nothing,  I  assure  you,  can 
W  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  express  my 
ndtude  to  those  who,  like  you  all,  gentlemen, 
Be  through  the  character  of  this  man.'* 

His  "  friends"  looked  each  other  significantly 
'  the  face.  The  undertaker  winked  with  his 
A  eye  at  the  greasy-looking  little  man  who  sat 
Pposite  to  him. 

All  who  were  in  the  room  had  now  become 
If.  Nokes*  guests.  The  two  bottles  of  cham- 
%Qe  were  quaffed  in  excellent  style,  followed 
f  another  bottle  of  port,  amidst  some  of  the 
'oicest  specimens  of  abuse  of  poor  Jones  ever 
'fore  exhibited. 

They  parted  that  night.  But  all  of  them 
^  in  the  parlour  of  the  Coach  and  Horses  in 
od  time  next  evening,  waiting  the  appearance 

Mr.  Nokes.  The  little  man  was  there 
ner  than  usual.     Mr.  Jones  was  again  as 
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heartily  abused  as  before ;  and  Nolua  xiald 
his  "friends"  as  liberally  to  wine  as  ho  hii 
done  the  previous  evening. 

Several  other  persons,  who  chanced  U)  eof 
the  parlour  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  p«- 
ceiving  how  matters  stood,  qualified  thtam«l(» 
for  admission  on  the  list  of  Mr,  Nokca'  ineaiii 
and  amply  partook  of  his  liberality.  The  tiaig 
was  kept  up  in  this  way  for  ten  or  twelK 
consecutive  nights,  the  uumber  of  Mr.  Noiw 
"friends"  increasing  every  evening,  unlil  »«■* 
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^uplojy  firequenting  the  public-houses  and  per- 
mboladng  the  streets  in  quest  of  very  ugly  and 
^  little  men.  Their  instructions  were,  to 
biain,  if  possible,  the  names  and  addresses  of 

17  such  persons  as  thej  could  find  answering 
e  description ;  so  that  Mr.  Nokes  might  have 
t  opportunity  of  communicating  with  them, 
onld  he  deem  it  proper.  What  Mr.  Nokes* 
ject  was  they  did  not  know :  all  he  told  them 

18  to  execute  his  wishes,  and  let  no  one  know 
Bjr  were  so  employed.  They  indulged  in 
thousand  conjectures  as  to  their  employer's 
jecty  but  they  did  not  hit  upon  the  real 
le. 

Mr.  Nokes'  agents  could  have  no  difficulty  in 
ding  ugly,  very  ugly  men ;  they  were  to  be 
Bt  with  in  every  direction.  The  place  in 
l^hald's  Road,  where  the  notorious  Robert 
ylor,  the  self-styled  "Devil's  Chaplain,"  at 
At  time  spouted  his  blasphemy,  swarmed 
th  such  persons.  The  agents  chanced  one 
[ht  to  drop  in  there,  and  took,  almost  at 
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liap-hazard,  the  addresses  of  two  difflWi  v^^ 
a  half,  which  they  thought  would  suidj  b« 
enough  to  answer  their  employer'!!  pnrp"*- 
They  returned  to  him,  exulting  at  tlie  gre* 
success  of  their  mission.  They  himtiod  ™- 
Nokes  the  list. 

"And  these  are  all  decidedly  ugly  meOi''* 
they?"  said  he. 

"  Werry,"  said  one. 

"  O,  decidedly  frightftil  feUen,"  Jud  "^ 
other. 
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Whjg  I  think,  Mr.  Nokes,  it's  very  difficult 
ty.  It  all  depends  on  people's  opinion; 
ipinions,  you  knowy  sometimes  varies  very 

But  you  are  sure  you  have  some  very  ugly 
ms  on  your  list?" 

Bless  your  soul,  sir,  I'll  swear  that.     Some 
em  are  perfectly  horrible  to  behold." 
^d  all  very  little  ?"  said  Mr.  Nokes. 
[  don't  think  they  are  particularly  little/' 
rved  one  of  the  agents.     "  However,  we 
r  thought  you  wanted  them  little  also." 
How  stupid,  to  be  sure ! "  remarked  Mr. 
es,  quite  chagrined.     '^  Did  I  not  give  you 
cular  instructions  to  get  them  very  ugly 
very  little  ?  " 

Bless  your  soul,  sir,  we  understood  it  quite 
:ent.  We  thought  you  wanted  two  sets ; 
set  very  ugly,  and  the  other  set  very 
.    And  so  we  went  in  quest  of  the  ugly 

rst" 

3h,  dear,  dear !  what  an  awkward  affair ! " 
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1 
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nghed  Mi. 

Nokes,   energet 

ioitly  nibbbli  1 

"^1 

little  liands. 

"  You  must  gel  persons  fio 

^^t 

both  ver}'  u 

gly  and  very  little." 

^^ 

The  agents  looked  at  each 

other. 

^^M 

"  That'. 

a  very  differcot 

matter,"  «]rt 

^w 

one. 

^t 

"  It  i«,  i; 

ndeed,"  obsen-ed 

the  other.    " 

isi  1 

rely  on  it,  i 

t  will  be  a  much 

more  difficult 

t>^  1 

U)  execute. 

1 

"  At  any 

rate,  we'll  do  ou. 

■be9t,Mr.NQkB».'    ' 

sftid  bolli, 

aa  they  quitted 

Ma  shop  in 

m^ 

TI_I1,„_ 
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c< 


Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?  '*  said  he 
th  an  air  of  surprise  and  sternness. 
'*  Only,  sir,  to  decide  a  wager/'  replied  one 
Mr.  Nokes'  agents,  at  the  same  time  respect- 
ly  touching  his  hat. 
'*  Oh,  if  that's  it,"  said  he,  with  a  grim  smile, 

ny  name  is  Lord ." 

The  two  agents  then  proceeded  slowly  in  the 
"ection  of  Abingdon  Street ;  but  as  they  were 
Bsing  the  statue  of  Mr.  Canning,  one  of  them 
^ted,   "Here's    another — just    our    man!" 
luting  to  a  person  a  few  yards  from  them. 
^*  Pray,  sir,"  said  one  of  them,  "  may  I  use 
-  £:eedom  of  inquiring  your  name  ?  " 
*  What,  I  should  like  to  know,  have  you  to 
^th  my  name  ?  "  said  the  stranger,  in  a  very 
I^n  mood,  and  glancing  so  savage  a  look  at 
'te  as  almost  to  frighten  them  &om  his  pre- 
^ce. 
'*  Only,  sir,  because  we  had  a  dispute  about 

answered  the  party  who  had  asked  the 
^estion* 
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"  Why,  if  that's  all,"  said  the  stiw^.n' 
much  more  subdued  lone ;  "  if  Uuit'i  iH  1>J 
nanip  is  R ,  the  menibsr  iol ." 

The  two  agents  then  returned  faom^r.  TV 
set  out  again  on  their  mission  uu  thv  follDiniS 
day,  and  returned  in  tho  evening  with  a  iiJlff 
four  names.  On  the  day  nftvr,  notnitlulaiuN 
all  their  industry  and  exortiQu,  they  couW  unjj 
succeed  in  finding  two  persons  that  wuuU  i'' 
swer  their  purpose.  They  intimated  10  »' 
Nukes  on  their  return,  their  dalcnnitutiai  I' 
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d  J and   Mr.    R 1'   said   the 

er. 

'  Oh,  ay ;  but  you  know  we  cannot  calculate 

them,"  observed  Mr.  Nokes.      "  WeU,  I 

ok,**  he  added,  after  a  short  pause,  **  six  may 

Iter  our  purpose.'* 

Che  agents  exchanged  congratulatory  glances 

th  each  other.    **  Happy  to  hear  it/'^said  the 

e. 

"  We  are,  indeed,  Mr.  Nokes,"  observed  the 

ber. 

"Quite  sure  now,  they  are  decidedly  ugly 

d  decidedly  Utile." 

"We'll  swear  it,"  said  the  one. 

"Oh,  prime  'uns,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  other, 

^  much  emphasis. 

"Well,  if  the  thing  turn  out  as  I  hope  it 

^  you  shall  be  liberally  rewarded  for  your 

(>uble,"  said  Nokes,.   **  Shocking  bad  hats  I 

^you  have  got,"  he  continued,  first  looking 

'  the  one  and  then  at  the  other. 

"  Ferjf,"  answered  the  one,  taking  off  his  hat, 
VOL.  u.  u 


n^^m^B 
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cuid  putting  his  hand  through  a 

bigeboleiiL 

the  crown. 

"Shocking   bad,   indeed,   Mr. 

Nofctt,"  cb- 

sen-ed  the  other. 

"  Here,"  said   Nokes,   taking 

up  two  hill 

wliich  were  lying  on  the  counter 

and  putdl^ 

them  on  tlie  heads  of  the  agents 

"hcre.ut^ 

these  best  beavers  in  the  meanliinc 

,  I  will  wld( 

with  you  in  full  iu  a  few  days." 

The   agents    quitted    Mr.   Nokcs'  prcBiif*    1 

well  satisfied  with  what  they  bad 

got,  coupW 
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^tatioDi  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived. 
"S  neither  of  them  knew  that  any  one  but  him- 
'tf  had  been  invited,  and  as  they  were  all 
'ttngers  to  one  another,  they  were  not  only 
Bprised  but  terror-struck,  as  they  gazed  on 
^  other's  frightful  visages  during  the  five 
ixiiates  Nokes  was  behind  his  time.  That 
nHiiDstance,  added  to  the  mystery  of  the 
fidr,  was  the  reason  why  neither  of  them 
mtored  to  break  the  dead  silence  which 
revailed. 

The  cause  of  Nokes's  not  appearing  at  the 
Incise  time  appointed  was  this : — He  had  duly 
^ed  with  two  of  his  friends  at  the  Coach  and 
'ones,  a  minute  or  so  before  two  o'clock ;  but 
^  having  previously  apprised  them  or  any  one 
*eof  the  object  he  had  in  view,  he  thought  it 
'^Id  be  better  to  take  them  into  a  private 
^^  and  explain  the  whole  matter  to  them, 
*&re  introducing  them  to  the  proprietors  of 
^  half-dozen  hideous  physiognomies  in  the 
^jobing  loom. 


I4« 
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"Gentlemen,"  ssid  Mr.  Nokes,  "yofl 
that  that  fellow  " — ^meaning  Jones,  of  Ct 
"  you  know  that  he  has  publicly  liheA 
by  calling  me  the  ugliest  little  peno^ 
universe.  I  tnetm,  gentlemen,  to  pronl 
court  and  before  a  juiy  of  ray  countryin 
the  imputation  is  atrociously  false ;  snJ 
days  since  I  instituted  an  action  agiff 
with  that  view.  I  have  got  six  men  in  fl 
room  uglier  and  less  than  myself,  whoil^ 
to  bring  before  the  jury,  and  whose  rid 
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viQojFaiice  of  mind  which  the  opposition  of 
Jiooes  had  caused  to  the  poor  little  man,  had 
^ion^letely  deranged  his  intellects.  The  pro- 
foetf  of  patting  him  in  a  strait-jacket,  and 
iBDding  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  were  the  first 
^ina  that  crossed  their  minds. 

"Mr.  Nokes,'*  said  one  of  his  friends,  after 
^  ihort  pause ;  "  Mr.  Nokes,  we  don't  under- 
ited  this ;  you  surely  are  not  serious." 

"I  am,  by ,"  answered  Mr.  Nokes,  with 

togolar  energy  ;  at  the  same  time  striking  the 
W)le  with  great  force. 

''The  matter  you  complain  of,  Mr.  Nokes,  is 
■^actionable,"  said  another  of  his  friends. 

''Pooh,  pooh !  don't  you  mistake  yourselves ; 
^  bow  better  than  that,"  said  the  little  man, 
^ttting  his  hands  into  the  breast  of  his  waist- 
Qali  and  pulling  himself  up. 
ffis  friends  at  length,  however,  though  not 
ithout  the  greatest  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
mincing  him  that  he  was  mistaken.  And 
ey  extorted  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would 
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viibdraw  die  action,  und  not  make  u  «^  "' 
himself.  The  next  thing  to  be  dome  vu>  ^ 
ei^lain  to  the  owners  of  the  frightful  tntniiF 
pieces  in  the  adjoining  room  thn  rcMoiii*li^ 
they  had  been  inTited  by  Mr.  ISckes  lo  ^' 
Coacli  and  Horses,  and  to  infonn  them «( ti" 
turn  whi^h  matters  liad  just  taken. 

Nokes  and  his  two  friends  introdnc^  tian- 
selves  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the  littu  «** 
was  fond  of  a  joke,  after  a  fair  quantum  w 
"  hems "  and  pau§e8,  stated  (Nokes  nil  ^' 
white  standios  tremblins  at  buJMi^)  ltri'*'fl 
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mid  have  no  objection,  by  appearing  in  court, 
eoDvict  Mr.  Nokes*  accuser  of  falsehood. 
Dow  me,  gentlemen,  to  add,  that  you  will,  of 
Nine,  be  paid." 

Here  Nokes'  friend]  was  interrupted  by  the 
loms  of  curses,  loud  and  deep,  which  the  half- 
QSen  ugly  little  fellows  vodfiBrously  invoked 
nthe  lilliputian  head  of  poor  Nokes.  They 
Iso  made  an  instantaneous  rush  towards  the 
Mr,  where  Nokes  stood  at  the  back  of  his 
lends;  and  would  doubtless  have  torn  the 
gmy  hatter  to  pieces,  had  not  his  friends, 
ho  were  fortunately  able-bodied  men,  arrested 
t^  progress.  Nokes  rushed  down-stairs,  and 
ade  his  escape.  The  visages  of  the  half-dozen 
tie  fellows,  if  hideous  at  any  time,  were  inex- 
esaibly  so  now  that  they  were  made  perfectly 
^age  by  the  insult  which  Nokes  had  uninten- 
Dally  offered  them. 

Tones,  the  day  after  being  served  with  a  no- 
3  of  Nokes'  action  against  him,  had  brought 
ro88-action  against  Nokes  for  defamation  of 
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character.  The  friends  of  each  p»nj  no* 
clearly  saw  that,  if  a  cessation  of  hottiUliesWt 
not,  by  same  means  or  otheTi  brought  sbwl. 
the  issue  would  be  the  bankruptcy  of  bQU>- 
They  accordingly  agreed  to  uae  their  best  rt- 
deavours  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  bePf* 
the  belligerents  of  High  Holborn.  Mr.  Jon* 
at  once  agreed  to  this;  but  little  NokwR**' 
lutely  resisted  for  some  time  all  o&rsofnK^ 
tion  by  his  friends.  At  last,  one  SaairfiJ 
evening,  one  of  his  friends  finding  him  iaaniB* 
composed  and  more  rational  niQi 
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t  lam  sure  you  muat  have  heard  the  stoiy," 
idlinfiieDd,  in  a  coazmg  tone. 
''Tlie  cats  of  Xjlkenny ! "  said  Nokes  again. 
\  I  recollect  now/'  exclaimed  the  little 
Of  in  great  ecstades,  after  a  moment's  hesi- 
00.  <<  The  cats  of  Ejlkenny  which  fought 
sther  till  nothing  but  their  tails  were  left, — I 
pose  you  mean  ?  " 

Precisely  so,  Mr.  Nokes ;  and  if  you  and 
M  go  on  much  longer  in  the  way  you 
)  been  doing  of  late,  you  will  soon  be 
I  in  a  similar  predicament;  you  will  be 
ed.    You  vrill,  Mr.  Nokes,  you  may  rely 

Ills  carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  little 

es;  he  at  once  signified  his  willingness  to 

ntinue  the  war.    By  thq  interposition  of 

lal  friends,  a  reconciliation  was  eventually 

fht  about  between  the  parties ;  and  in  less 

six  months  afterwards  they  became  such 

it  friends,  as  to  enter  into  partnership  to- 

r.    This  was  several  years  ago,  and  ever 

u2 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

>>cnl  election — Joseph  attends  sereral  elections  to  re- 
t  the  proceedings — ^The  election  for  the  county  of  Dorset 
"be  election  for  a  neighhooring  borough. 

8£  gentlemen  connected  with  the  morning 
rs,  whose  engagements  are  to  report  the  pro- 
logs in  Parliament,  are  sent,  at  the  period 
general  election,  into  the  various  counties 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  where 
^ts  are  expected,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ng  the  proceedings.  They  are  allowed, 
uch  occasions,  a  guinea  a  day,  over  and 
e  all  coaching  expenses,  —  their  salaries 
ing  on,  of  course,  as  usual,  at  home.  Re- 
3rs  will  sometimes  be  out  attending  the 
ions  for  a  month  at  a  time ;  and  in  most 
iy  two  or  three  weeks  elapse  before  their 
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return,     A   general   election  is, 

very  expensive  to  the  morning  p^VK   l"" 

known  one  general  election  coet  a  ringlBf^ 

about  2500/.     There  is  an  instance  on  zvad,— 

and  a  very  recent  instance  too,  —  in  wWi ' 

solitary  election  in  the  north  of  Engliuid,  cWti 

morning  journal   the  enormous  <urw  of  !'"''■ 

The  expenses  were  chiefly  inciUTDd  in  expffst" 

ing  the  intelligence  to  London. 

Joseph  Jenkins  was  sent,  soon  oTlcr  tbe<l>t' 
of  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  cUnpUtt,  io" 
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'  dection  for  Dorsetshire.  At  that  election, 
ich  took  place  in  the  town  of  Ilchester,  Mr. 
luy  Hunt,  of  Manchester  massacre  memory, 
Meed  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge.  Perhaps 
re  amusing  or  exciting  scenes  than  those 
teh  took  place  in  the  course  of  this  election, 
not  to  be  met  with  in  electioneering  records. 

the  metropolitan  and  provincial  journals 
he  day,  some  account  was  given  of  the  pro- 
lings.  No  account,  however,  was  nearly 
unple  as  the  one  which  we  are  about  to  give 
Q  Joseph's  notes. 

t  may  give  the  reader  a  greater  relish  for 
It  follows,  if  we  endeavour  to  convey  to  him 
le  idea  of  the  two  principal  performers 
the  extraordinary  scenes  to  be  related, 
nnit  us,  then,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  a 
l  corpulent,  farmer-looking  nian,  with  a  large, 
Idy,  joUy-looking  countenance,  and  small 
ighing  eyes*    He  was  unequalled  by  any  man 

ever  knew,  in  the  felicity  and  readiness  of 
^  letorts.     He  was  not  to  be  put  down  or  dis- 
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concerted.  The  more  he  wns  opposed,  the  DifK 
animated  and  amusing  did  tie  become-  w 
opponent,  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridgc,  was  nllw 
above  the  middle  size,  with  (when  wciiniK" 
him)  a  shrivelled  face,  and  sallow  complaw"' 
His  dress  was  slovenly,  and  he  alwA^  "W* 
leather  unmendonables.  His  mumer  b^  '^ 
good  deal  of  oddity  about  it,  while,  in  Imi*'''' 
tics,  he  was  then  as  ultra  a  Tory  as  Mr.  Hiin» 
was  virulent  in  his  Radicalism.  Such  were  «•* 
antagonist  candidates  on  this 
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"  But  he'll  be  presently,"  said  one  of  Mr. 
Bunt's  friends. 

Scarcely  had  the  latter  finished  his  brief  sen- 
tence, when  a  stem  determined  voice  was  heard 
in  the  passage, — "  If  I  don't  do  for  old  leather- 
breeches  (Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge)  before  the 

election  is  over,  may  I  be  gibbeted." 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Hunt,  just  as  the  last 

word  was  being  pronounced,  intimated  to  those 

* 

^  court  who  was  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Hunt,  accompanied  by  a  few  friends, 
wing  taken  his  seat,  the  proceedings  of  the 
^y  commenced.  The  polling  proceeded 
With  great  smoothness  and  regularity,  until  a 
Mr.  Baker  tendered  his  vote  for  Sir  Thomas 
^thbridge.  Mr.  Hunt  objected  to  him  on 
*e  ground  that  he  kept  the  Post  Office. 

'*  That's  a  falsehood,"  said  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Hunt. — Aa  the  old  bird  sings,  the  young 
hird  learns.  Miserable  slave  (addressing  Mr. 
Baker),  you  but  imitate  the  conduct  of  the  can- 
didate who  whips  you  to  the  polL     What  are 
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we  to  expect  from  such  rascals,— ^llo"* ' 
are  dragged  up  to  make  a  member,  whetbei&ff 
will  or  not  ? 

Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  (looldog  Ur.Bot 
full  in  the  face). — What  do  you  say,  nti 

Mr.  Hunt. — I  say  what  I  have  said.  (langk- 
ter.) 

The   Sheriff. — I   beg  the  candidates  nui  w 
exceed  the  limits  of  gentlemanly  conduct. 

Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge. — 1  Boe  sonw  ot  BJ 
opponent's   rabble  read^  to  poU. 
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^^h,  if  you  could  furnish  us  with  a  list  of 
nvToters :  it  would  facilitate  the  business. 
Mr.  Hunt. — Bless  your  heart,  sir,  I  can  do 
such  thing.  I  do  not  even  know  the  names 
the  gentlemen  who  mean  to  vote  for  me. 
7  are  no  slaves.  They  are  not  whipped 
her  (looking  contemptuously  at  Sir  Tho- 
)i  as  if  they  were  a  pack  of  reluctant  curs. 
tn*t  keep  a  list  of  them,  as  I  would  of  my 
I.  £h.  Sir  Thomas.  (Laughter  and  cheers 
I  his  friends.) 

We  are  as  honest  as  Sir  Thomas  himself," 
I  one  of  Mr.  Hunt's  supporters,  '*  and  are 
f  to  take  the  oath." 

r.  Hunt. — Do  you  hear  that^  Sir  Thomas  ? 
le  are  honest  faces,  (pointing  to  a  body  of 
oters.)  There  is  no  roguery  in  those  coun- 
ices.     (Laughter,  in  which    Sir    Thomas 

d.) 

ie  polling  was  reconmienced.     Mr.  Hunt 

ted  to  the  vote  of  an  attorney.  "  That 
i-fucker  is  not  qualified." 


You  see,  Mr.  Sheriff,  what  a  pf 
guards  you  ami  1  have  got  to  deal 
laughter  and  uproar.) 

Sir  Thomae  Leihbridge. — ^The< 
person  (Mi.  Hunt}  is  intoletabl 
graceful. 

The  Sheriff.— I  hope  Mr.  Hin 
&om  the  use  of  such  indecent  la 
future. 

Mr.  Hunt.— I  will,  Mr.  Sherii! 
zle  the  bull-dogs  that  Sir  Tbomi 
here  to  bark  at  me.  (Renewei 
the  midst  of  wliich.  Sir  Thomas 
looked  at  each  other  as  fiercely  i 
been  a  pair  of  tigers  about  to  tea 
to  pieces.) 
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^^t   He,  he,  he;   ha,   ha,  ha.    (Bursts  of 

l«aghter.) 

Mr.  Russell  (a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas). — ^Down 

with  the  fellow.     Down  with  the  vagabond. 
Mr,  Hunt  (pointing  to  Mr.  Russell). — Just 

«wk  at  the  cowardly  ruffian.  There's  a  rascal 
«*  you.  Don't,  my  excellent  fiiends,  inflict 
we  slightest  punishment  on  the  low-bred  scamp. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Hunt  meant  the  reverse 
w  what  he  said,  one  of  his  supporters  knocked 
Mr.  Russell's  hat  over  his  eyes  and  ears,  and 
Mother  ably  seconded  his  purposes  by  tearing 
'he  tails  of  his  coat  and  throwing  them  at  Sir 
thomas. 

A  Voice. — ^Mr.  Hunt  is  the  greatest  black- 
[iiaid  in  Christendom. 

Mr.  Hunt  (looking  in  the  direction  of  the 
^«ce  whence  the  sound  proceeded).  —  Would 
hat  ffentleman  just  favour  us  with  a  sight  of 
iface? 

No  response  was  made  to  Mr.  Hunt's  ap- 
eal. 
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Another  Voice. — Hunt  ? 

Mr.  Hunt. — I  hear  you. 

The  Voice. — Your  heart's  a  gresl  W 
blacker  than  your  blacking. 

Mr.  Hunt. — If  I  only  had  the  brazenAi** 
rascal  here,  I'd  take  the  skuu  out  of  him  will- 
out  any  loss  of  time.  Oh,  wouldn't  L  (Uugli- 
ter.) 

Mr.  Hunt  then  proceeded  to  read  a  cap;  a* 
letter,  reflecting  on  the  condoct  of  Mr.  M«* 
ter,  a  hanker  in  Ilcbester,  a  streQDOu»SD^K>V 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridfjc 
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Mr.  Messiter. — ^You  are  the  greatest  yiUain 
it  ever  escaped  the  gallows. 
Mr.  Hunt. — Oo  home  and  mind  your  rags 
leaning  Mr.  Messiter's  bank  notes),  you  old 
Oman  in  man's  clothes.    (Loud  laughter.) 
Mr.  Messiter. — ^I'm  not  afraid  to  look  you, 
on  hoary-headed  rogue,  in  the  face. 
Mr.  Hunt. — It's  not  the  first  time  you've 
^Asi.  a  rogue  in  the  hce  when  sitting  oppo- 
ite  your  brother  Dick.     (Shouts  of  laughter.) 
Mr.  Messiter.  —  It's    like   fighting   with    a 
l^ey-sweep  to  contend  with  this  worthless 
^Uow; — a  man  gets  blackened  all  over.     The 

^onndrel  ought  to  be  sent  at  once  to 

"Where?"  interrupted  Mr.  Hunt 
Mr.    Messiter. — To    the   place    your    own 
iQicience  tells  you  you  ought  to  have  been 

^t  to  long  ago ;  to  the 

'*To  the   House   of  Commons,"   suggested 
It.  Hunt,  preventing  the   other  from   com- 
eting  his  sentence. 
Mr.  Messiter. — No;  but  to  a  place  which, 
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for  ttic  sake  of  others,  I  will  not  name;  A  jdWi 
however,  where  all  is  as  black  as  JOOT  0*>l 
heart  or  your  own  blacking.     (Loud  kughlcr-) 

Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge. — There'*  no  B*r 
geutlemen,  in  trying  to  put  this  ruffian  to  tihuK. 
You  can  make  no  impression  on  him.  Hv 
mind  is  as  impervious  as  the  hide  of  a  Tiunoee- 
rou9. 

Mr.  Hunt  (looking  Sir  Thomas  in  Uw  Itef 
and  putting  hia  physiognomy  into  a  most  lofr 
crous   shape). — Ba,   ba,   boo;    boo,  boo,  !»■ 
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bat  is  more^  you  know  it.  I  would  feel 
shamed  of  myself  if  I  could  be  afraid  of  any- 
dng  which  a  contemptible  fellow  like  you 
mid  say. 

Mr.  Hunt.  —  But  will  you  hear  me,  old 
itherbreeches  ?  (Loud  laughter.)  Will  you 
od  me  your  long  ears  for  a  single  moment  ? 
tenewed  roars  of  laughter,  in  which  the 
lenff  and  all  the  friends  of  Sir  Thomas 
i&ed.) 

Sir  Thomas,  annoyed  by  the  epithet  "  long  " 
rs,  especially  as  his  own  friends  could  not 
bun  from  joining  in  the  peals  of  laughter 
icfa  proceeded  from  the  assemblage,  took  no 
tice  of  his  antagonist's  appeal. 
Mr.  Hunt. — He  is  silent.  I  told  you,  gen- 
men,  he  was  afraid  of  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
(ir  Thomas  (with  great  energy,  and  evi- 
tly  under  the  deepest  mortification). — ^You 
you  old  ruffian. 

|j.  Hunt  (with  a  most  provoking  coolness). 
hen  will  you  hear  me  ? 


Sir    Thomas. — Say     on,    you   cm 
vagabond. 

The  attenUoa  of  the  rasi  assemblngi 
wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  ( 
expecting  that  Mr.  Hunt  was  abo 
something  of  the  greslest  jniportancf 
midst  of  this  hreathleaa  attentioD^  1 
putting  on  the  oddest  imaginable  ex 
coimteoance,  and,  pointing  witli  his 
to  Sir  Thomas,  who  stood  only  aibi 
him,  said,  in  the  nu 
"  Row.  wow.  wow ! " 
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It;  but  this  despicable  ruffian  is  priyileged  to  do 
or  say  with  impunity  what  he  pleases. 
Mr.  HuHt.— What  did  I  say.  Sir  Thomas  ? 

Sir  Thomas. — ^You  said 

"Bow,  wow,  wow ! "  cried  Mr.  Hunt,  inter- 
npting  Sir  Thomas,  and  again  pointing  to  him 
B  die  inresistibly  ludicrous  manner  he  had  done 
kfere. 

Bcnewed  roars  of  laughter  procfeeded  from 
ifl  parts  of  the  meeting. 

Sit  Thomas. — ^I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Sheriff, 
whether  an  end  ought  not  to  be  put  to  these 
'i^giiceful  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hunt. — ^You  have  called  me,  Sir  Thomas^ 
Vieitoiordinary  animal. 

Sir  Thomas. — ^Aud  so  you  are,  and  one  of 
^  worst  and  vilest  of  the  animal  species. 

Mr.  Hunt.  —  You're  a  fowl  (pronounced 
CmI).  You  belong  to  the  feathered  tribe, 
(lughter  and  uproar.)  You're  a  porcupine, 
£r  Thomas,  and  before  I've  done  with  you  I'll 
Bake  you  look  like  one. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Renewed  uproar  and  peals  of  Uughl| 
lowed,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  ShcB 
adjoumii^  the  hull,  put  an  end  to  the  jM 
ings  for  that  day.  I 

The  result  of  the  contest  is  generally) 
Mr,  Hunt,  after  two  or  three  dajrs  p61& 
voting  for  counUes  at  that  time  lasted  &I 
days),  seeing  his  adversary  too  far  in,  j 
of  him,  to  justify  tlie  most  slender  esj 
of  an  eventual  triumph,  retired  &om^ 
of  conflict.  { 

.  finding  that  his  i 
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ler  were  blue,  and  those  of  the  latter  yel- 
Never  in  the  annals  of  electioneering 
»ts  had  there  been  a  more  equal  conflict. 
I  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the 
igy  neither  candidate,  though  the  consti- 
y  consisted  of  852  good  and  true  electors, 
dozen  votes  a^head  of  the  other.  What 
I  to  the  intense  interest  felt  in  the  issue  of 
jntest,  was  the  circumstance  of  the  candi- 
beingy  until  near  the  close  of  the  election, 
lately  two  or  three  in  advance  of  each 
.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  un- 
Aty  of  the  result  led  to  the  most  extra- 
axy  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
r  candidate.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Movement 
Leddedly  the  popular  candidate  among  the 
ilectors,  or  the  ''swineish  multitude,"  as 
»  used  to  call  them.  If  their  "sweet 
^  had  been  worth  anything,  the  Liberal 
iiate  would  have  gained  his  election  by  a 
riigf  of  twen^  to  one ;  for  it  was  ascer- 
ril  ^bj  flioae  who  had  had  most  experience 
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in  such  matters,  that  on  the  nomiiulicn 
though  the  coostituency,  as  already  romu 
consisted  of  only  852,  the  nomher  of  ^ 
held  up  for  Mr.  Movement  was  at  least 
I'.,000  to  16,000.  In  fact,  there  wa* 
about  a  score  of  hands  held  up  for  bu  c 
ncnt ;  and  these,  instaataneously  attn 
towards  them,  as  if  by  some  unaccoun 
uiagneiic  influence,  a  host  of  bladge^u  bi! 
ing  to  the  democracy,  ranished  with  m  d 
rapidity.     It  was  curious  to  see,  thaLi 
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r,  found  to  have  recorded^  at  the  poll- 
booths,  their  names  in  his  favour.  The 
lest  being  thus  so  exceedingly  close,  the  ex- 
nent  in  the  town]  was  correspondingly  great, 
re  was  scarcely  a  person  in  the  place  that 
not  become  a  decided  partisan  of  either  can- 
ts. Blue  or  yellow  favours,  according  to 
politics  of  the  wearers,  were  to  be  seen 
ed  to  every  hat,  or  attached,  to  the  breast  of 
Mr^'s  coat.  On  the  close  of  the  first  day's 
ig,  Mr.  Abingdon,  seeing  himself  only  two 
i  of  his  opponent,  resolved  on  trying  the 
;  of  a  copious  propagation  of  porter  on  the 
se  of  the  poll."  The  breweries  of  the  place 
all  exhausted  of  their  supplies,  in  order 
the  rabble  should  not,  through  want  of  the 
ration  of  porter,  be  wanting  in  zeal  for  the 
candidate.  The  populace  promptly  drank 
Abingdon's  porter;  but  he  found,  by  three 
ik  on  the  following  day,  that,  so  far  from 
liberal  libations  bettering  his  condition  on 
dU,  they  had  the  effect  of  reducing  his  ma^ 
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jority  of  two,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Jav't  pw 
ceediogs,  to  a  minority  of  three, — tlie  nvsa^ 
staodiiig  thus: — 

Abingdon       .         .        4fil 
Movement  .         .    424 

The  poll  could  only  be  kept  opfn  onebtn" 
longer;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  oiiljfoi" 
more  electors  could  be  expected  to  rote,  W* 
reinaiuiiig  few  electors  living  at  a  disOmce  fro* 
the  place.  Wlial  was  to  be  done,  under  tltt*^ 
desperate  circumstances,  to  reduce  iho  mnjowy 
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pdy  pnrchaaecL  The  fourth,  and  now 
Illy  outstanding  elector,  Adam  Hogg,  was 
0  be  found :  no  one  could  tell  whether  he 
to  be  forthcoming  or  not  Adam  was  a 
.  blunty  honest,  man,  with  a  slight  dash  of 
ttridty  about  him.  He  was  a  sort  of  coster- 
;«r,  and  was  daily  to  be  seen  driving  his 
ey  and  cart  in  the  town  or  its  neighbour- 
.  He  was  neither  Tory  nor  Liberal;  he 
quite  the  creature  of  caprice.     His  con- 

however,  was  always  the  result  of  lumest 
Ises.  Had  the  Tory  candidate  offered  him 
lands  for  his  vote,  the  offer  would  have 

indignantly  rejected.  Nor  was  there  the 
test  chance  of  reasoning  him  out  of  his 
ons.  Once  formed,  he  clung  to  them  with 
rperate  tenad^.  No  one,  on  the  present 
km,  was  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
m  which  he  would  vote,  should  he  vote  at 
br,  at  previous  elections,  he  had  voted  for 

or  Liberal  candidates,  just  as  the  whim 
ened  to  strike  him.    It  was  now  within 
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ten  minutes  of  the  time  foe  clodng^  ^^ 
the  candidates  were  equal,  the  state 0^  "jup* 
standing  thus: — 

Abingdon  .        t^ 

Movement  .  .  43i 
At  this  moment  an  announceniefitTClois''' 
that  Adam  had  been  seen  a  few  miniUM  jf 
Piously,  and  would  presently  make  hi»  i^*^ 
ance  to  vote.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an™^ 
of  the  intensity  of  the  anxiety  now  fBltbjW* 
friends   of  the  respective  caadidite(>    It*** 
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silence  and  stillness.     At  the  very  moment  tliat 
this  absorbing  anxiety  had  reached  its  height ; 
'^^hen,  indeed,  the  friends  of  both  candidates — 
Mid,  of  course,  the  candidates  themselves — were 
in  an  agony  of  suspense ;  at  that  very  moment 
Adam  Hogg  was  descried  at  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  yards  advancing,  astride  on  his  donkey^ 
towards  the  polling  place.     Every  bosom  now 
"^twith,  if  possible,  increased  anxiety.     The 
dternations   of  hope  and  fear,  as  the  decisive 
^'^ent  approached,  succeeded  each  other  with 
•  terrible  rapidity  and  power.     A  few  seconds 
Qtore,  and  Adam  had  advanced  sufficiently  near 
to  enable  the  more  quick-sighted  of  the  Tory 
party  to  discover  A  provision  of  Mr.  Abingdon's 
favours  around  the  donkey's  ears.     Intelligence 
of  the  fact,  as  if  by  some  invisible  telegraph, 
waa  communicated  with  the  rapidity  of  thought 
to  the  mind  of  every  Tory  present,  and  a  tre- 
mendous shout  of  applause  instantly  burst  from 
their  throats.     In  those  plaudits  tlie  Liberals 

read  the  death-warrant  of  their  hopes, — ^heard 

I  2 
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the  death-knell  of  their  expectations.    A  mUj 
paleness  snddenly  overcast  their  counleMM**- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  faces  of  the  Tori«we« 
flushed   with   the   excess   of   their  joy.     ^ 
marked,  indeed,  was   the   contrast  wMdi  d* 
countenances  of  the    Tories  and  liborab  M* 
presented  to  each  other,  that  the  lea*t  eip«W 
enced  physiognomist  mi^ht,  from  a  hastj  l*- 
spection  of  the  faces  before  him,  have  nDglC' 
out,  trith  unerring  certainty,  the  Tories  and  in* 
Liberals,  and  arranged  them  into  their  t«p«C" 
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Adam,  in  answer  to  the  question  from  the 
fimctionaiy  officiating  on  the  occasion,  as  to 
which  of  the  candidates  he  wished  to  vote  for, 
Aouted,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "  For  Move- 
"•«<,  to  be  sure!  Hurrah  for  Mr.  Move- 
'"^ent!"  To  describe  the  scene  which  followed 
Were  out  of  the  question ;  it  is  impossible  to  form 
^y  adequate  conception  of  it.  Oh,  the  con- 
™<m  and  consternation  of  the  Tories !  Oh, 
^  exultation  of  the  Liberals !  Had  the  earth 
**®euin  the  act  of  opening  up  to  receive  the 
fonuer  into  its  capacious  bosom,  they  coiild  not 
'^ve  appeared  more  horror-struck.  Had  the 
'^vens  been  showering  down  gold,  in  copious 
•^'^dance,  into  the  pockets  of  the  latter, 
^ey  could  not  have  looked  one  whit  more 
^Kghted. 

'  You  have  made  a  mistake — ^you  have  voted 
*or  the  wrong  candidate,"  cried  the  chairman  of 
^-  Abingdon's  committee,  as  soon  as  he  had 
"^ciently  recovered  from  his  confusion  to  be 
^J®  to  speak. 
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"Oh,  there's  no  mistake;  I  knowivstl™ 
about,"  said  Adam,  amidst  the  deafemng  chcdi 
of  tile  Movement  party. 

•'Why,  you've  voted  cootnWy  tQ  yom  «■ 
lours,"  remarked  another  of  Mr.  AtnngdsDi 
friends. 

"  Vy,  them'ere's  not  my  colours;  tfiey  beBJ 
donkey's  colours.  Don't  you  see  them  BboatDi 
long  ears  ? " 

Roars  of  laughter  from  the  liberals  giNM 
this     display    of     hiunour     on     the    pMt  ' 
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rices, — "Movement  is  the  member!" 
i  by  a  succession  of  the  most  tremen- 
isls  of  applause  which  ever  greeted  the 
of  a  candidate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


JoRcpb's  iocmiing  embRnsumenli — Changea  hit  M 
An  Bdicntore  with  a  bailiff  in  fail  new  lodging*. 


Ever   since  hia  connexion  with   tlie  mornin 
journal   to  which  repeated  reference  has  l**i> 
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bject  the  party  to  all  the  annoyance  of 
oggedly  dunned  for  pa3rment ;  but  they 
ty  means  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  law 
ings  instituted  for  their  recovery,  to  in- 
D  amount  with  an  appalling  rapidity, 
the  practice  of  not  paying  one's  debts 
npelled  by  law,  is  allowed  to  go  on  for 
fth  of  time,  the  result  will  be  the  im- 
ty  of  paying  at  all.  No  man  ever  yet 
id  for  many  years  to  act  on  the  prin- 
not  paying  his  just  debts  until  forced 
by  the  resistless  compulsion  of  the  law, 
in  the  end  becoming  the  victim  of  his 
irudence  and  his  own  want  of  honesty. 
7^  now  in  a  £dr  way  of  being  placed 
npleasant  pecuniary  predicament.  For 
I,  and  a  very  long  season  too,  he  had 
[  by  plausible  promises  to  put  off  his  cre- 
Dm  time  to  time.  He  found,  however, 
aining  their  consent  to  a  little  longer 
8  not  sjmonymous  with  cancelling  the 
tns  under  which  he  lay  to  them.     He, 
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moreoyer,  made  the  discoTery,  that  just  as  the 
stream  is  stemmed  for  a  time  only  to  rush  on- 
wards with  greater  force  and  rapidity  when  the 
obstruction  is  removed,  or  has  been  broken 
through, — so  the  temporary  silence  of  creditors 
is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  a  far  greater  clamour 
than  that  which  had  been  previously  raised 
when  demanding  payment  of  the  money  due. 
Joseph  now  found  himself  in  this  situation. 
He  had  put  off  his  creditors  till  they  would  be 
put  off  no  longer ;  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
oft-renewed  and  as  often  violated  promises  to 
pay,  only  served  to  make  them  more  resolute 
in  the  determination  to  have  their  money  by 
some  means  or  other. 

The  result  of  this  was,  that  he  was  driven 
about  from  one  lodging  to  another  like  a  hunted 
hare.  Bailifis  were  constantly  in  quest  of  him ; 
and  whenever  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
place  of  abode  was  discovered,  there  was  no 
alternative  but  either  to  pay  the  debts  for 
which  he  was  most  hotly  pursued,  or  to  seek  a 
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btiher  respite  firom  the  persecution  of  bailifib, 

V'cpairing  to  some  new  obscure  lodgings. 

To  bave  a  pack  of  clamorous  creditors  con- 

tetly  dogging  one's  steps,  and  ready  like  so 

•any  beasts  of   prey   to  pounce  upon   their 

ncdm  the  moment  they  can  get  him  into  their 

dutches,  is  a  very  uncomfortable  condition  to 

be  in.    So  soliloquized  Joseph ;  and  he   was 

doobdess  right.     To  be  incessantly  hunted  by 

SQDgry  creditors,  resolved  not  on  any  account 

to  relinquish    their  pursuit  until    they   shall 

cither  get  their  money,  or  infix  their  talons  in 

^  person   of  their  creditor  ;    to  be   in   this 

^toation,  must  be  one  of  the  most  miserable 
• 
^toations  in  which  a  human   being    can   be 

pkoed.  But  then,  Joseph  found  it  convenient 
^  forget — and  persons  in  his  situation  usually 
Strive  to  forget — that  he  was  the  aggressor ; 
^  he  first  injured  his  creditors  by  getting 
nto  their  debt,  without  ever  bestowing  a  mo- 
Bent's  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
BS  any  reasonable  prospect  of  his  ever  being 
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able  to  discharge  the  obligations 
under  to  them. 

With  the  view  of  keeping  as  much  ti  po»li!* 
out  of  the  reach  of  his  creditors,  who  wcrem* 
pursuing  him  more  hotly  than  ever,  Joacph* 
solved  on  taking  lodgings  in  the  second  Hoot« 
a  miserable-looking  house  in  the  neigUboiiitiW 
of  Clare  Market ;  a  place  which  he  tlioo^ 
likely  to  be  among  the  last  suspected,  inaooni 
as  both  the  house  and  tlie  locality  wme^ 
decidedly  contrasted  with  his  appearance  ei 
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eL"  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  who  flattered 
f  that  she  was  a  great  physiognomist, — so 
S8  to  tell  by  the  first  glance  of  one*s 
nance  whether  he  was  a  rogue  or  an 
man, — ^was  exceedingly  taken  with 
.,  when,  in  compliance  with  the  invitation 
led  to  him  by  a  small  piece  of  thick  paper 
ip  in  the  window,  containing  the  brief  an- 
ient— "  Lodgings  to  let,"~he  presented 
Fat  the  door  to  ascertain  the  quality  and 
>f  her  lodgings.  The  feeling  of  satisfac- 
18  reciprocal,  Joseph  being  in  that  state 
i  to  be  pleased  with  anything  and  every- 
irovided  he  could  only  contrive  to  keep 
'  concealed  from  his  creditors.  Lest, 
T,  his  hiding-place  should  be  discovered, 
ressed  to  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  a  particular 
hat  on  no  account  she  should  ever  say  to 
i  who  might  call,  that  he  was  within,  add- 
t  he  had  a  great  many  friends  who  were 
s  of  intruding  themselves  into  his  com- 
rhether  he  woiild  or  not.     In  fact,  he 
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continued,  his  principal  object  in  lamog  W 
previous  lodgings,  and  taking  Mi»-  OH**' 
ghan's,  was  to  escape  tlic  viut«  of  fiiendi «ti'*' 
excessive  anxiety  to  cultivate  his  acqittiuto'* 
and  to  be  in  his  society,  was  to  him,  wbo  wmIm* 
of  retirement,  quite  a  bore.  Joseph  conduit 
by  plainly  intimating  to  MtB.  O'CVUoghai,  ti* 
the  terra  of  tlieir  connexion  as  landUily  * 
lodger  would  most  probably  altogether  ilil'™ 
on  her  attention  to  liis  wishes  in  ihi»  rsipa" 
and  on  the  success  ivith  which  she  shotildiw? 

niirnirlo    tlifl   door    t.hivw   wImv  tMlobC 
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tportant  part  of  the  business.     My  name 
amin  Brackenordorchy.** 
odj  sure,  a  very  good  Christhian-like 
is,  too,'*  said  Mis.  0*Callaghan,  '*  though 
it  is  not  aisy  at  first  to  get  one*s  tongue 

little  practice/'  remarked  Mr.  Joseph, 
trercome  the  difficulty." 
»  throth,  and  you  may  be  after  saying 
3r  practice  will  overcome  anything." 
>h  inwardly  demurred  to  the  soundness 
position.  Practised  as  he  was  at  the 
:  to  quell  the  clamours  of  his  credi- 
e  found  himself  not  a  whit  more  sue- 
now  than  he  was  at  the  first.  On  the  con- 
le  found  they  only  grew  the  more  difficult 
age,  the  longer  he  had  to  deal  with  them, 
e  more  extensive  his  transactions  be- 

ireliminaries  being  settled  to  the  satis- 
of  both  parties,  Joseph,  in  less  than  a 
of  hours,  took  possession  of  his  new 
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lodging.  Ashamed,  however, botboCluM^ 
ings  and  the  locality  in  which  ^eywcR^ott- 
ated,  he  resolved  on  concealing  from  evenhiiniiNl 
intimate  acquaintance  a,  the  place  of  bii  IW 
abode.  With  tliat  view,  he  dated  ell  hta  tewn 
from  the  oiEce  of  the  weekly  journal  witliwfaidi 
he  was  connected,  which,  as  a  matter  of  cosntr 
secured  the  answers  being  sent  to  tbe  amt  i^ 
dress. 

Creditors,  however,  are  very  prying  p»I^ 
There  is  no  possibility  of  long  concealing  me- 
i elf  from  them.  One  oF  Joseph's  creditors  fouM 
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d  this  she  did  in  perfect  good  faith ;   for 

WIS  still  in  ignorance  of  Joseph's  real  name. 

ne  of  the  inquirers  after  Mr.  Jenkins  being 

allant  enough  to  doubt  Mrs.  0*Callaghan's 

dy  she  called  them  '^  unbelieving  infidels/' 

threatened,  that  if  they  did  not  go  away 

pace,  she  would  be  after  smothering  every 

of  them."  In  fact,  from  morning  till  nighty 

the  door  of  Mrs.  O'Callaghan's  house  a 

B  of  perpetual  squabbling  between  herself 

persons  desirous  of  being  introduced^  or, 

er  of  being  allowed  to  introduce  themselves, 

oseph. 

teof  the  bailifis,  a  little  conceited  pragmati- 
ellow,  who  had  been  remarkably  regular  in 
nsits  three  times  every  day — ^morning,  noon, 
night — ^but  had  always  been  kept  at  bay  by 
•  0'Callaghan,^-determined  one  day  to  effect 
Qtrance  by  some  means  or  other.  Accord- 
f  he  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
iessible  house,  and  inquired,  as  before, 
lier  Mr.  Jenkins  was  within. 
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"  Sorrow  Mr.  Jenkins  you,  you 
spalpleen,  isn't  it  myself  has  told  yini  tmnti 
blessed  times,  that  there's  no  sach  penun  in^ 
Christliian  house." 

"  is  there  any  other  person,  thent"  in^Ulw 
the  server  of  writs. 

"  What's  that  to  you,  ye  unhanged  taiciir 
replied  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  ia  tones  which  uV 
that  she  had  been  worked  Up  to  a  pitch  of  1^ 
strongest  excitement. 

"  It's  everythmg  to  uie,  aa'tm,  ud  JO*" 
very  soon  find  that  to  your  ooat,*  mH  fr 
other. 

"  What  do  you  niano,  yoa    worthlew  nf" 
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4iir  at  him  like  a  tigress^  and,  seizing  him  by 
^tiib  of  the  coat,  pulled  him  back  with  such 
we,  as  to  cause  him  to  fall  in  the  passage  in 
^  most  awkward  manner  which  it  were  possi- 
ale  to  imagine*  He,  howeyer,  speedily  regained 
^  feet,  and  made  another  attempt  to  force  his 
^  np-itairs,  when  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  snatch- 
ig  up  a  child's  chair  which  lay  at  her  feet, 
Qiried  it  at  him  with  all  the  strength  which  she 
^Qttessed.  It  hit  the  poor  little  bailiif  with 
^Mendous  effect  on  an  anonymous  place.  The 
wr  had  the  effect  of  stunning  him  for  the 
■Uxment,  when  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  laid  hold  of  him 
^  second  time.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in  the  midst 
^f  which,  the  landlady  screamed  aloud,  '^  Help ! 
J«^!  Murther!  Murther!  Mr.  Braknorky  ' 
Attckenordorchy),  if  you  don't  come  to  my 
'^MsDce  immadiately,  I'll  be  kilt  entirely." 

No  answer  was  made  to  Mrs.  O'Callaghan's 
^oration,  at  which  she  was  very  much  asto- 
udied*  She  renewed  the  appeal,  but  with  no 
tetter  success.     At  length  the  bailiff  achieved 
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hia  release  from  her  grasp,  and  bounded  uf- 
stairs  with  the  agility  of  a  grey-houml.  Mn 
O'Callogfaaa  followed  as  hard  at  hia  bedi  a'ta 
short  fat  person  would  permit,  showering  op« 
him  all  the  way,  the  most  copiotu  and  wOt 
varied  abuse.  The  other  had  the  impudeim  W 
enter,  without  knocking,  at  the  door,  mvuSBi 
to  learn  whether  or  not  his  presence  would  ^ 
agreeable,  to  every  accessible  apartment  in  U» 
house.  Hitherto  he  bad  searched  withoolW 
cess.  No  Mr.  Jenkins,  nor  Mr.  BracktsKud* 
3b« 
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omitting  the  particular  apartment  in 
newlj-married  pair — an  able-bodied 
Patrick  Shannon,  and  his  young  wife — 
Joseph  knew,  moreover,  that  Mrs. 
who  was  pretty  as  well  as  young,  and 
great  spirit,  was  within,  and  that 
nd  was  employed  in  a  house  hard  by. 
)fore,  determined  to  carry  out  the  idea 
rmed,  stole  softly  up  the  stairs,  and  at- 
listened  to  the  sound  of  the  bailiff's 
or  to  his  voice.  In  a  few  seconds  he 
I  walk  into  Mrs.  Shannon's  apartment, 
B  bed-room  and  all.  The  newly-mar- 
g  woman  was  at  work  with  her  needle, 
ment  more,  he  heard  Mrs.  Shannon 
ibusing  the  little  man  of  writs,  for 
intrude  into  her  room ;  while  he  was 
gedcally  asserting  that  he  had  done  so 
srformance  of  his  duty,  and  was  only 
at  for  a  friend  to  whom  he  wished  to 
f  words.     ''  Thunder  and  lightning,** 

I  Mrs.  Shannon,  ^'  and  is  it  here  you*re 
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after  seeking  your  friends  t  May  be  if  W 
Shannon  happen  to  drop  in,  and  find  W" 
this  same  place,  it  were  better  for  jou  if  j" 
had  been  at  a  rasonable  distance  from  it.  Jou  — 

The  sudden  shutting  of  tlie  door,  bj  W 
invisible  agency,  followed  by  the  inBtwiUuM" 
turning  of  the  lock,  prevented  Mrs.  Shiwi* 
from  finishing  her  sentence.  '*  Bj  the  pwen- 
she  exclaimed,  "  what  does  this  manet" 

The  bailiff'  was  too  much  confounded  to  dW 
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r  shall  I  get  out  ?**  inquired  the  man 

preat  alarm. 

.y  you  got  in,**  replied  Mrs.  Shan- 

S  attempted  to  open  the  door,  but 
IS  obstinate.     It  was,  as  already  re- 
led  on  the  outside. 
)r  am't  open/*  said  he,  in  piteous 

Uy  my  husband  will  be  here  imma- 
sure  he  won't  be  long  in  opening  it 

Tant  of  the  law*   trembled  from 

is  dialogue  was  going  on,  another 
)lace  between  Joseph  and  his  land- 
landing  of  the  second  floor, 
an  the  brute  baste/* — to  wit,  the 
ane  by  acting  in  this  way?"  in- 
0*Callaghan. 
mean  no  good;  that*s  clear,'*  replied 
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"  Och,  and  your  right  there,  uyho*.  ll'i* 
plain  as  a.  Kerry  inountaiD. — Muster  BniiO' 
urdorchy,"  said  Mrs.  O'Callaghim,  witb  lipHi^ 
emphasis,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  Yea,  ma'am." 

"  Will  you  be  after  answering  me  one  qo* 
tion  I'm  going  to  ax  ?" 

"  If  I  can,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  «Kt  Jo*eplL 

"  Can  you  Inform  me  what's  the  rewoi  ^ 
so  many  persons  call  for  a.  Mr.  Jenbim,  »»  " 
seem  so  very  anxious  to  see  him,  wHie  not* 
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me  rude  mffian  has  forced  his  way  into 

s'sroom?'* 

h,  sure  and  sirtain,  I  forgot  that  I    Fear- 

jT  darlint,**  continued  Mrs.  O'Callaghan, 

ig  her  head  down-stairs  as  &r  as  it  could 

llOy  and  addressing  herself  to  a  ragged 

r  onlj  son,  about  eight  years  of  age,  who 

:he  parlour* 

I,  mother,"  said  the  urchin,  opening  the 

ad  looking  attentively  up-stairs  to  the 

ho  first  introduced  him  into  the  world. 

Q,  haste,  fly,  my  jewel!  and  tell  Pat 

n    that   there's  a  hathen-looking    man 

11  the  room  with  his  wife.** 

I,  mother,"  said  the  boy;  but  scarcely 

i  affirmative  response  to  Mrs.  O'Calla- 

appeal  to  her  son  been  yielded  by  the 

than  the  street*door  opened,  and  Mr. 

Q  entered. 

Shannon  was  a   good-looking  athletic 

ressed  in    the  habiliments   of   a  day- 

r,  whose  countenance  seemed  to  express, 
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as  plainly  as  if  the  fact  had  been  written  ea  " 
forehead  in  legible  characters,  that  lie  W  ' 
man  about  whose  determination  ai  chafl'^'" 
there  could  be  no  mistake. 

"  Ocli,  and  may  St.  Patrick  and  »11  ^' 
blessed  saints  be  praised  for  another  siglil  •* 
yer  honest  face,  Pat  Shannon,"  exclaimed  *"• 
O'Callaghau,  in  joyous  accents,  as  ihe  tP* 
entered. 

"Wliat's  the  matter,  Mrs.  0"C«ll»gln'^' 
inquired  Pat,  eagerly. 
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•uning,  as  he  seized  him  by  the  throat, — 

w  hroaght  you  here,  you  big  blackguard  ?  " 

he  little  officious,   self-consequential  per- 

ge,  seeing  himself  suddenly  in  the  hands  of 

ge  iniuriated  Irishman,  trembled  from  head 

ot    He  was  too  terrified  to  utter  a  word. 

ingth  the  brief  sentence  struggled  through 

)ent-up  throat — "  I  only  came  into  the 

i  in  the  execution  of  my  duty." 

ind  was  it  your  duty,  you  mighty  big 

n,  to  lock  yourself  into  the  room  with  my 

Phiddy,  my  honey,"  turning  to  his  wife, 

he  hurt  you  at  all  at  all  ?" 

Wth   and  he  didn't,   for  I  wouldn't  let 

replied  Mrs.  Shannon. 

lever  occurred  to  Pat,  that  the  bailiff  could 

f  have  locked  himself  in,  when  he  found 

ey  outside  the  door. 

11  explain  all  if  you'll  only  allow  me," 

the  affinghted  little  man. 

*o  purgatory  with  your  explanations,  you 

looking  monster,"  said  Mr.  Shannon,  and 
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with  that  he  threw  the  other  ou  the  grOTti^' 
"  NoW)  you  big  rogue,"  he  continued,  (h»lME 
his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  prosCratf  u>d  Wf- 
expiring  bailiff;  "  now,  you  big  rogue,  will  jO" 
ever  meddle  with  my  wife  again  ?" 

*'  I  did  not — did  not " 

The  little  writ-deliverer  waa  about  to  «il*iiip' 
a  denial  and  explanation,  but  was  ioK^mpU*' 
hy  Fat,  who  again  demanded,  on  pain  uf  grinil- 
ing  the  bailiff  into  powder,  an  answer  to  tw 
question,   whether  he  would   ever  again  '* 
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^  timej  after  you  have  fidlen  on  your  knees 
L  asked  Phiddy's  pardon ;  but  remimber^ 
i  if  I  ever  see  you  here  again,  I'll  show  you 
[uicker  road  to  the  street  than  down  the 

And  sure,  a  passage  out  of  the  window  is 
what  the  baste  desarves/'  said  Mrs.  O'Cal- 
tsn,  who  had  all  this  time  been  a  silent  spec- 
r  of  what  was  going  on, — doubtless  from  a 
action  that  the  bailifif  could  not  be  in  better 
k 

Down  on  your  knees,  you  blackguard,  and 
Phiddy's  pardon,'*  said*  Pat,  in  authorative 
Qts. 

I  assure  you " 

I  want  none  of  the  assurances  ov'  the  likes 
jre,  ye  unmannerly  vagabone.  Down  on 
knees  this  moment,  or  I'll  throw  ye  out  at 
nndow  the  next." 

le  poor  terrified,  trembling  bailiff,  deeming 
onner  alternative  to  be,  on  the  whole,  pre- 
le  to  the  latter,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and 
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looted  up  to  Pat,  as  if  waiting  furtbo  iW*' 


"  Now,  you  baste,  ax  Phiddy'a  paidoii  •*  I 
the  indignant  husband. 

"I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  nu'sUiDt  I 
have  offended  you  in  any  way,"  saii  tto  *  J 
frighted  oiBcial,  in  piteous  accents. 

"  Rise  up,  ye  spalpeen,  and  never  let  a 
your  ugly  face  agala." 

And  as  the  baiJiif,  shaking  like  an  aepatiHli  I 
arose  and  was  hurrying  out  of  the  room,  ftfi  1 
by  way  of  a  parting  salute,  gave  him  a  wltid!* 
the  head,  which  sent  both  his  hat  and  tis  nig— 
for  he  wore  a  wig  —  down-stairs  before  him- 
Never  did  human  being,  not  lilt^raliy  thrtxei 
down-stairs,  or  out  of  the  window,  tnaJce  s 
rapid  descent  from  a  third   floor,  than  did  t 
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n  of  the  spectators,  of  whom  there  was  soon 
ily  number,  was,  that  the  hatless,  bald- 
ly excited  stranger,  had  just  escaped  from 
irnatic  asylum,  or  from  the  custody  of  his 
The  policeman  considerately  threw  a 
!rchief  around  his  head,  and  escorted 
)lIowed  by  a  crowd  of  boys  wondering 
t  could  be  all  about,  to  the  house  of  a 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  quite  super- 
to  add,  that  the  bailiff  did  not  repeat  his 
the  domicile  of  Mrs.  O'Callaghan. 


sequences — Awkwald  ■&». 


Matters  went  on   witb  tolerable  smoothaM 
between  Joseph  and  Mrs.  O'CaJlaghan  during 
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^  an  open  rupture  with  him  at  once.  Ac- 
!glji  she  one  morning  knocked  at  his  door, 
leing  invited  in^  said,  in  honied  accents, 
be  must  ax  his  pardon  for  what  she  was 
io  say^  but  she  was  sure  that  a  gintlemau 
m  would  be  afther  pardoning  a  poor 
woman. 

.,    certainly,    Mrs.    O'Callaghan/'    said 
without  waiting  to  hear  what  his  land- 
js  about  to  say. 

,  an*  its  sirtain  sure  I  was,  that  a  gin- 
like you  would  jist  do  that  same/' 
id  Mrs.  O'Callaghan. 
t  what  were  you  going  to  say,  Mrs. 
ghan?"  inquired  Joseph, 
sll,  sir,  an*  if  yer  honour  would  not  be 
:  amiss,  T  was  going  to  say  that  it  would 
3at  obligement  to  me  if  it  would  be  con- 
to  you  to  pay  me  my  small  bill  pf  three 
ix  and  sevenpence.** 

,  Bj,  to  be  sure.  Really,  Mrs.  0*Calla- 
said  Joseph,  a  good  deal  surprised  by 
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the  application,  coupled  with  a  ci 
his  inability  to  pay  it,  "really,  Mn.  O'C*' 
laghan,  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  hamg illti"" 
it  to  run  on  so  long." 

"I'll  not  trouble  you,  ur,  for  any'pdtgjr 
said  Mrs,  O'Callaghan,  not  having  any  iM^ 
ideas  of  what  the  word  apolt^y  meant,  "  if  J« 
can  only  make  it  conTanient  to  pay  the  bill. 

"  I'm  really  aony,  exceedingly  wrrj,"  * 
Joseph,  "  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  selrie  «• 
little    matter    just   now,    having    bL-ni  hbw^ 
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*6ood  mornings  Mrs.  O'Callaghan." 
I^e  latter  had  descended  several  steps  of  the 
h  when,  a  thought  suddenly  striking  her, 
hastUy  returned,  and  re-opening  the  door 
Toseph's  apartment  and  thrusting  her  head 
le,  said — "Yer  sure  and  sirtain,  Mr. 
:kenorchy,  I've  not  offended  you  by  axing 
thrifle?" 

Ohy  not  in  the  least — not  in  the  least,  I 
re  you,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  replied  Joseph, 
nphatic  tones. 

bus  re-assured,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  retired 
of  the  happiest  women  in  London, — or  out 
i.  Three  pounds  some  odd  shillings  was 
the  sum  she  wanted  to  make  up  her  rent, 
she  now  looked  forward  to  quarter-day 
out,  what  she  herself  called,  a  "  taste  of 
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ext  week  came,  and  so  did  the  eve  of  quar- 
lay.  Still  there  were  no  symptoms  of 
ph's  bill  being  about  to  be  paid.  He  came 
e  that  evening  at  the  unusually  early  hour 
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of  eigKt ;  but  it  was  now  ten,  and  he  bad  d)^ 
no  allusion  to  bis  promise  of  last  vMt 
"  Shall  I  ax  him  agin  for  the  money  f  inqtOK^ 
Mrs.  O'Callsghan,  addressing  herself  to  hentU- 
"  No,  you'd  betther  not,"  she  replied.  "MiT 
be,  Judy  CCallaghan,  he'll  be  afthw  piji* 
you  early  to-morrow  momin',"  she  Tesii]necl,eiR- 
tinuing  the  self-sustained  dialogue. 

And  iiaving  come  finally  to  the  lUokQlB 
to  wait  till  she  should  see  what  the  inoni^ 
would  do  for  her,    Mrs.  O'CallaghiD  went  > 
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y-cnd-by  Joseph  himself  was  heard  descending 
to  itain  on  his  way  out. 
^Mr.  Brackenordorchy,**  said  Mrs.  O'Calla- 
^  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  opening  the 
Mr.  '^I  ax  your  pardon,  sir>  but  you  have 
igotten  to  settle  the  tbrifling  account  you  so 
kilj  promised  me ;  and  this  is  tbe  day  J  have 
pay  my  rint.  Would  it  be  convanient  now." 
''Upon  my  honour,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  I'm 
^eeedingly  sorry  I  cannot  at  this  moment, 
re  been  disappointed  in  a  large  sum  due  to 
B;  but  you  may  rely  on  it  on  Wednesday 
xt,  as  on  that  day  I  am  to  receive  £100  for 
tiew  work  about  to  appear,  of  which  I  am  the 
thor.  Will  you  take  my  word  once  more  ?  " 
''And  sure  I  must,  Mr.  Brackenordorchy,  if  I 
1  get  nothing  betther,*'  replied  Mrs.  O'Calla- 
an,  drily." 

"  I  won't  deceive  you,  Mrs  O'Callaghan." 
'*  I've  only  your  own  word  for  it,  which  you 
9W  I  had  before,"   said  Mrs.  O'Callaghan, 
castically. 
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"  An  accident  only  has  made  me  bmk  it> 
remarked  Joseph. 

"  An'  may  not  an  okddeat  do  the  M* 
agin  ?  "  replied  the  lodging-house  keepct. 

"  Impossible — quite  impossible,"  rcunol 
Joseph.  "  My  money  on  Wednesdaj  ntB  • 
as  sure  as  the  bank." 

"  An'  laiiie  too  i"  inquired  Mrs.  O'Callilt'* 
with  an  air  of  doubt. 

"  As  certainly  as  the  sun  now  shines.  0"" 
morning,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan," 

"  Qood  momin'  to  ve.' 
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(m,  after  attentively  listening  to  Mrs. 
aghan's  narrative  of  what  had  occurred 
n  her  and  Joseph  at  the  street-door ; 
did  he  mane  by  calling  himself  an  athor  i  *' 
h,  sure,  an*  isn't  that  the  very  thing 
been  puzzlin*  meself/*  replied  Mrs. 
ighan. 

e  athor  of  some  veork,  did  he  say  ?  '* 
i'  sure  he  did  say  that  blessed  same." 
)  ye  know  what  he  does  work  at  ?  **  pur- 
[rs.  Shannon. 

rrow  a  bit  iv  me  does/'  answered  Mrs. 
ighan.  ''But  it  cannot  be  much  good, 
lever  comes  home  at  night  till  late  in  the 

n 

I 

s.  O'Callaghan/*  said  Mrs.  Shannon, 
;  very  serious  and  speaking  with  a  pecu- 


s,  darlint.'* 

iver  me  to  pieces  iv  I  likes  that  word  at 

Q,"  said  Mrs.  Shannon. 

hat  word,  my  jewel  ?  " 
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"  That  ugly  spalpeen  of  a  word,  tlhof  ^ 

"  Natber  do  I,  honej,"  reniMked  M» 
O'Callaglian.  "  I  wUh  that  somebodj  wmW 
explain  its  manin." 

"  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  O'CaUagUoD,  tint  I 
think  it  manes  a  murtherer." 

"  The  blessed  Virgin  and  the  holy  taioQ  pro- 
tect us !  "  cried  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  Iturtil^  fr™ 
her  chair,  and  eagerly  crossing  herself,  "nu' 
makes  you  tliink  bo,  Mrs.  Shatuioa,"  inquiirf 
the  other,  as  soon  us  her  alarm  would  pcttf* 
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"  m  sware  it  on  the  holy  cross.  And  may 
e  if  you  listen  to-night  at  his  door,  he  may  be 
ttid  agin  spaking  to  himself.'* 

'*Thatleen,  my  jewel,  will  you  sit  up  with  me 
Q  he  comes  home  to-night,  and  we'll  both 
itenat  his  door  together.  Its  dangerous  to 
Kve  a  hathen  in  the  house  that  spakes  to  him- 
^  about  murthers  and  murtherers." 

Mn.  Shannon  agreed  to  Mrs.  0'Callaghan*s 
n^oaal,  and  both  accordingly  awaited  with 
to  deepest  anxiety  the  return  of  Joseph.  He 
Q&e  home  for  the  night  at  half-past  ten,  hav- 
!g  some  literary  matters  which  required  bis 
ittnediate  attention.  Joseph  was  in  the  habit 
'tpealdng  to  himself,  or  as  some  prefer  ex- 
^ng  it,  thinking  aloud;  and  the  only  won- 
V  was,  that  neither  Mrs  O'Callaghan  nor  Mrs. 
Uomon  had,  in  passing  up  and  down  the  stairs, 
tote  overheard  him  when  so  employed. 
Soon  after  Joseph  had  entered  his  room,  he 
iked  the  door..  The  turning  of  the  key  was 
3  signal  for  the  two  ladies  to  take  their  sta- 
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ttoii  OD  the  landing  of  iht-  st»ond  floor.  AH  i:* 
lights  ia  the  house,  with  the  eXcepdiHi  uttbl 
belonging  to  Joseph,  had  beeii  prenoo^T  ^ 
out.     The  pair  of  sentinels  had  not  b«cii  tw 
seconds    at   Joseph's    door,    wbeo    he    tMil» 
menced  his  couiirmcd  habit  of  speaking  to  bp- 
self.     He  was,  however,  it  ought  to  b«  hcB 
remarked,  addicted  to  the  pr&ulirt?  of  siliidrtJ! 
lowering  Uis  voice ;  and  tlic  result  was  th*l  M, 
particular  words  of  his  sentcncos  were  genenSj 
caughL      "Yes,"    he    brgan,    walking  «  1* 
usuallvdid  thrnush  thn  mma  mH  muSt' 
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>ped  the   landlady.      '^  The  devil  and  he  is 

timate  friends." 

''Hold  your  pace,  woman/'  said  Mrs.  Shan- 

Q)  who  exhibited  a  wonderful  coolness  on  the 

ation ;   "  hold  your  pace,    or  we'll  have  no 

wis  against  him." 

I^oieph  continued — "As  for  the  sheets,  I'll 

wr  them  out  of  the  window." 

'Phiddy!    Phiddy ! "   cried    Mrs.   O'Calla- 

n,  restraining  herself  with  difficulty  from 

iking  aloud — "  he's   thrown  my  best  linen 

Bts,  which  cost  seven  and  sixpence,  out  of  the 

dow.    Och,  run  dovni,  jewel,  and  pick  them 

Hold  your  tongue,  ye  foolish  woman,"  whis- 
A  Mrs.  Shannon,  angrily ;  "  he  only  says  he 
throw  them  out  of  the  window." 
And,"  resumed  Joseph,  "  he'll  pick  them 

There  they  go ;  there  they  go,"  said  Mrs. 
allaghan ;  "  they'll  be  picked  up  in  a  mo- 
L*'  And  she  hurried  dovm-stairs  and  rushed 

)L.  II.  L 
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into  the  street,  to  catch  the  a*aal«Dt  nlibo. 
To  her  surprise,  neither  thief  nor  bIwcK  "*" 
to  be  seeu.  She  again  softlj  stgle  up-*"* 
and  took  her  station  beside  Mrt.  Sbainiuii> 

"  And  aa  for  that  old  Irish  hag,  MtvCC^ 
laglian,  I'll " 

"  Oh,  the  blackguardl  Ob,  the  V^ 
guaid ! "  roared  Mrs.  O'CiiUaghan,  in  IOH«W 
Joseph  could  not  have  failed  to  hear,  but  foi"^ 
noise  caused  by  the  heaviness  of  his  o«o  "''■ 
steps,  and  the  loudness  of  his  own  »i>i«,  if  (* 
iunctioD   with   the   deeo  MVwiB 
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^  I  don't  understand    that/'    replied   Mrs. 
Itiimon. 

**  rn  close  her  mouth ;  FU  stop  the  waggings 
^  her  vile  tongue/'  pursued  Joseph. 
**  Mrs.  Shannon,  do  ye  hear  the  ugly  ruffian  ? 
'hat  aw  he  mane?" 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  Mrs.  Shannon,  "  and 
ell  hear  it  all  presently." 
Joseph  continued. — **  The  only  thing  about 
ioch  I  have  any  doubt  is,  as  to  the  mode  of 
ft  murder — whether  it  should  be  done  by 
nulling,  or  blowing  out  her  brains.  Oh,"  after 
t&oment's  pause,  "  I'll  blow  out  her  brains 
once.  A  bullet's  the  thing.  It  does  its 
^  neatly,  and  no  mistake." 
Loud  cries  of  "  Murther !  murther ! "  pro- 
^ng  from  the  stairs,  prevented  Joseph  from 
Bttpleting  his  soliloquy.  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  and 
^  Shannon  ran  a  neck-and-neck  race  down 
c  stairs,  screaming  "  Murther !  murther ! " 
I  the  way ;  nor  did  they  slacken  either  their 
£e,  or  their  screaming,  until  they  had  reached 
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the  middle  of  the  street.  Joseph,  with  candle 
in  hand,  hurried  to  the  door  of  his  apartmen^ 
and,  without  taking  time  to  turn  the  key,  burst 
open  the  door.  Nobody,  however,  was  to  be 
seen,  though  he  was  certain  that  the  screams 
of  murder  which  had  just  broken  so  alarm- 
ingly on  his  ears,  had  issued  irom  the  stairs. 
After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  ran  down- 
stairs, found  the  street  door  open,  and,  on  look- 
ing outside,  saw  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  and  Mrs. 
Shannon  surrounded  by  a  large  assemblage  of 
persons.  "  That's  him ;  that's  the  murtherer," 
cried  both  ladies  in  chorus,  addressing  two  po- 
licemen, the  moment  Joseph  presented  him- 
self at  the  door.  The  mob  made  a  rush  at  him, 
and,  but  that  the  policemen  got  him  pushed  in- 
side the  house  in  time  to  save  him,  would,  on  the 
Lynch-law  principle,  have  torn  him  to  pieces 
on  the  instant.  Joseph  was  told  by  the  police- 
men that  he  must  go  to  the  Bow  Street  station- 
house,  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  murder  his 
landlady.     Utterly  confounded  at  all  this,   he 
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red  the  meaning  of  such  extravagant 
act 

^chf  you  villain ! "  shouted  Mrs.  O'Calla- 
I  "and  it's  nobody  knows  the  maning  of 
tter  than  yourself.*' 

And  wasn't  you/'  cried  Mrs.  Shannon; 
m't  you  going  to  murther  this  dacent 
in?**  pointing  to  Joseph's  landlady, 
leph  vehemently  protested  that  there  was 
nth  in  the  charge :  that  any  attempt  or  wish 
irder  his  landlady  was  the  most  unfounded 
preposterous  idea  that  ever  entered  the  head 
luman  being. 

e  policemen,  however,  heeded  not  his  pro- 
ions.  They  dragged  him  away  to  the 
n-house,  ironically  remarking,  that  he 
1  have  an  opportunity,  on  the  following 
of  convincing  the  magistrate  of  his  inno- 

e  reader  is  left  to  form  the  best  idea  he 
r  the  state  of  mind  in  which  our  hero  spenr 
ght.     The  whole  affair  was  still  wrapt  up 
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in  as  much  mystery  as  ever.  Chargti  "i*^ 
attempting  the  life  of  Mrs.  0'Ca!la«!»ii'. 
Why,  he  felt  that  he  might,  with  equnl  jusOfti 
have  heen  charged  with  conleniplatiuf;  I'lrw 
saaaination  of  his  sovereign*  WTintevur  mighl 
be  his  other  errors  or  crimes — aiid  tliMc  «t^ 
seasons  when  his  conscience  told  him  ilu?  «8i 
neither  few  nor  small — hu  felt  that  lie  «UB 
imiocent  as  the  child  unbora  of  evcT  bubountf 
the  idea,  far  less  of  attempting  to  carry  it  (bI* 
execution,  of  talcing  away  the  liifl  of  ft 
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ent  persons  had  been  convicted  and  even 
tted.  The  crime  with  which  he  was 
ed  was  not,  it  was  true,  at  that  time,  a 
il  offence.  Still  the  punishment  might  be 
KUtation  for  seven  or  fourteen  years ;  and 
d  not,  by  any  means,  relish  the  idea  of 
salt  across  the  seas  for  either  term ;  more 
aUy  for  an  o£fence  of  which  he  was  as  in- 
t  as  the  magistrate  himself,  before  whom 
s  to  be  brought  on  the  following  day. 
i  following  day  came  in  due  course,  and  so 
e  moment  at  which  Joseph  was  summoned 
lie  presence  of  the  magistrate.  The  charge 
empting  to  murder  his  landlady, — though, 
f  speaking,  even  supposing  Madams 
laghan  and  Shannon's  version  of  matters 
e  been  correct,  it  ought  only  to  have  been 
\taiing  the  murder,"  &c.,  —  the  charge 
tempting  to  murder  Mrs.  0*Callaghan 
igain  preferred.  Joseph  reiterated  to 
agistrate  what  he  had  protested  to  the 
men,   that  the  accusation  was  not  only 
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unfounded,   but  tliai  he  had  not  ibe  M^ 
idea  on  what  It  was  grounded. 

"  We  shall  at  all  events,"  naidlhem^isW*'*' 
"  soon  learn  the  grounds  of  the  chaise,  "l" 
it  be  well  founded  or  otlierwise.     Proueciitn*' 
addressing  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  "  sUlo  tbe  p"' 
titulars  of  this  case." 

Mrs.  O'Callaghan. — ^Yes,  jer  WaoUT. 

Here  the  prosecutrix  jiaused. 

Magistrate.— Well,  go  oa;  proceed. 

Mrs.   O'Callaghan.  — Well,    thi*  pnllenHB- 


illenUB- J 
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(yCallaghan. — I  ax  your  worship's  par- 
Ill  state  the  partiklars  intirely,  and 
ehe.  Well,  yer  honour,  the  gintleman 
e  eight  weeks'  rint,  and  a  great  many 
besides ;  and,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  I 

urn,  *  Mr.  Braknorky,  may  I ' " 

i  Court  does  not,"  interrupted  the  magis- 
want  to  hear  anything  about  the  state  oi' 
7  matters  between  you." 
uniary  matters,  did  yer  worship  say?'* 
rs.  O'Callaghan,  interrupting  the  ma- 
in her  turn.  "  Would  yer  honour 
bliging  as  to  be  aftber  telling  me  what 
nes?" 
Btrate. — Why,  money   matters,  to  be 

O'Callaghan. — Does  your  worship  mane 

of  my  lodgings  ? 

strate.  —  Yes,   certainly,    that   or    any 

ebt  he  owes  you ;  but  we   don't  want 

anything  about  pecuniary  matters  just 
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Mrs.  O'Callaghan.— Heaven  blow  !«  ^ 
nour's  sow),  1  understand  ygu  now. 

M^istrate. — Well,  proceed  lo  Btstetb*'"' 
cunistaiices  connected  with  the  cho^e  tffH^ 
the  prisoner. 

Mrs.  O'Callaghan.— I  will,  yer  houonr.  Tte 
^ntleman  standin'  there  (poinlJng  to  JoMl>''l 
having  owed  me  money  for  tint  and  <^ 
ihrifies,  I  axed  him  one  night,  when  it  "O"* 
be  conwanient " 

"  Now  you  are  again,"  Snterpawd  lh»  Mf* 
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pistol  in  his  hand  to  shoot  my  brains  out. 


etard  him!*'  interposed  the  magistrate; 

1  him !   Did  you  not  see  him  ?  " 

0,  yer    worship;    and,   by  the  blessed 

,  we  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  either." 

don't  understand  this   at  all,"  said  the 

ute.    "  Let  the  policeman,  who  was  first 

spot,  and  took  the  prisoner  into  custody, 

i  Court  what  he  knows  about  the  mat^ 

^oliceman,  stand  up." 

policeman  accordingly  stepped  into  the 

-box. 

strate. — What  do  you  know  about  tjiis 

)liceman  ? 

,  your  worship,  as  I  was  a-passing,  on  my 

;ar  the  door  of  this  woman  (Mrs.  O'Cal- 

,  she  and  the  other  woman  came  both 

;  into  the  street,  calling  out '  Murder  l' 

;r  seconds  afterwards,  the  prisoner  rushed 

;er  them,  and  the  prosecutrix  immedi- 

dd, '  That's  him ;  that's  him ;  take  him  in 
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charge ;  lie's  been  attempting  to  murder  >«■ 
The  other  womau — that  one  (pointingtoMfl' 
Shannon)— said  that  she  was  a  witoew  i"  ^ 
attempt,  and  would  take  her  oath  W  it-  ^ 
mob  immediately  collected  about  the  place,  swl 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  another  poliwmM, 
who  had  just  come  up,  and  myself,  could  f*- 
vent  the  prisoner  from  being  torn  to  piece*-  *'- 
therefore,  took  him  into  custody." 

Magistrate. — But  did  the  prosecutrix  tdl  J« 
any  of  the  particulars  of  the  assault? 
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to  murder  the  prosecutrix ;  and  yet  you  now 
1  me  the  charge  against  him  is  only  that  of 
Stating  or  contemplating  the  murder. 
Policeman.  —  The  charge  which  she  gave, 
or  worship,  and  in  support  of  which  the 
Ker  woman  said  she  was  ready  to  swear^  was 
i  of  attempting  to  murder  her ;  but  we  after- 
rds  found  that  it  was  only  a  case  of  medi^ 
'^ng  an  attempt  on  her  life. 
Idagistrate.  —  Well,  state  what  you  know 
mt  the  matter. 

Policeman. — What  the  prosecutrix  has  since 
ted  to  me  was,  that  this  other  woman  (Mrs. 
amion)  having  the  night  before  overheard 
'  prisoner  walking  through  his  room  and 
nking  in  a  strange  manner  to  himself,  they 
h.  determined,  on  the  evening  in  question,  to 
en  outside  his  door.  They  had  not  been 
fte  many  seconds  when  the  prisoner  again 
[an  speaking  to  himself  in  a  very  unpleasant 
e  of  voice,  as  he  paced  backwards  and  for- 
in  the  room.     They  heard 
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**  Just  step  down  one  moment,  policemany** 
interrupted  the  magistrate ;  **  we'll  perhaps  get 
the  parties  themselves  to  tell  us  what  they 
heard.  Prosecutrix:,  step  into  the  witness- 
box." 

Mrs.  0*Callaghan  did  as  she  was  desired. 

Magistrate. — ^Mrs.  O'Callaghan. 

"  Yes,  yer  honour." 

Magistrate. — Just  tell  us  what  you  overheard 
when  you  and  your  friend  were  listening  at  the 
door  of  the  prisoner. 

Mrs.  O'Callaghan. — I  will,  yer  worship  ;  and 
it  shall  be  nothing  but  God's  blessed  thruth,  as 
sure  and  sirtain  as  I  have  a  sowl  to  be  saved. 
The  first  ugly  thing  he  said,  yer  honour,  was 
that  the  devil  was  sure  to  be  there  that  night. 
(Laughter.)  Well,  we  didn't  much  like  the 
likes  iv  that.  Next  (for,  yer  honour,  he  meant 
to  rob  as  well  as  murther  me),  next  he  said  he 
would  throw  my  sheets  out  of  the  window,  and 
that  some  other  vagabone  would  pick  them  up 
and  run  off  with  them.     He  then " 
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Maj  I  be  allowed,  sir?"  said  Joseph,  inter- 
iog  Mrs.  (yCallaghaiiy  and  addressing  him- 
to  the  magistrate  ;  "  may  I  be  allowed  to 
I  few  words,  and  I'll  at  once  explain  all 

(iot  at  present ;  but  you'll  have  an  oppor- 

f  of  saying  whatever  you  please,  when  the 

cntrix  has  made  her  statement     Prosecu- 

proceed. 

ITell,  yer  worship,"  resumed  Mrs.  CCal- 

n,  "  after  saying  that  he  would  throw  my 

I  out  of  the  window,  he  said ** 

ost  stop  a  moment,"  interposed  the  magis- 
''And  did  the  prisoner  throw  your 
I  out  of  the  window  ?  " 
s.  (yCallaghan. — No,  yer  honour,  he  did 
I  ran  down-stairs,  and  out  to  the  street, 
iver  a  sheet  nor  anything  else  did  I  see 

pstrate. — Are  your  sheets,  then,  still  on 

led? 

I.  (yCallaghan. — They  are,  yer  honour. 
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Magistrate.— So,    then,   there  Iim  been  w   | 

robbery. 

1 

Mrs.  CCallaghan.- 

-Och,  mid  bj  m  <A   I 

yer  honour,  the  rason 

of  lint  aunt  i>  ■>(l»'  1 

as  a  pikestaff;  it's  because  he  was  preFcnttJ.     | 

Magistrate,— Go  on 

with  your  sutraeiit 

Mrs.  O'CaUaghan.- 

Then,  aays  he.  yw  -w 

ship — didn't  he,  honej 

?  (.topptagatapllj,-' 

turning  to  iits.  Shann 

on). 

"And  faith  he   did 

,  >Ii».  0'0JI»gl»i  • 

sure  as   I'm  a  liviu' 

woman,"  lettinipi  ^ . 
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Ah,  the  villain  that  he  is/'  said  Mrs.  CyCal- 

an,  now  for  the  first  time  working  herself 

a  paroxysm  of  passion,  gnashing  her  teeth, 

bg  as  fierce  as   a  tigress  at  Joseph,   and 

ing  her  clenched  fist  in  his  face  ;  ^'  ah,  the 

bless  villain  that  he  is,  he  knows  himself 

:  he  said.     Indeed,   indeed,  he  does,   yer 

ur." 

STes,  but  we  must  know  it,  too,"  suggested 

oagistrate. 

Well,  then,  yer  honour,  what  then  do  you 

:  the  brute  baste  said  ?     He  said,  yer  ho- 

.  that  I  was  an  old  Irish  hag.'*  (Roars  of 

iter,  in  which  Joseph  could  not  help  join- 

\.nd  throth  he  did,  yer  honour,"  chimed 
IS.  Shannon,  by  way  of  corroborating  the 
nent  of  her  friend.  "  He  said,  that  old 
hag,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan."  (Renewed  laugh- 

Vhat  else  did  he  say?"  pursued  the 
itrate. 


I   HIS  I^KDUH> 


"  He  said,  jer  honour,  that  Wd  MA 
my  hash  for  me,"    (Loud  laughta.) 

"  Anything  more  ?  " 

"Yes,  yer  worship,  he  said  that  Wd  <)• 
my  mouth,  and  stop  the  wa^ii^  of  fflj™* 
longue, — the  hig  blackguard  thst  he  ia." 

MJrs.  O'Callaghan  accompanied  the  btfs 
clause  of  the  sentence  with  a  very  empW* 
stamp  of  bet  foot  in  the  witness-boi,  coopln 
with  a  most  savage  look  at  Joseph. 

"Well,  hut,"  said  the  ma^strate,  "  »II  W 
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f  es,  he  did,  yer  honour,  aa  I  hope  to  be 

Bid  he  say  anything  else?"    asked  the 

iitrate. 

We  did  not  stay  to  hear  anything  else/' 

led  Mrs.  O'Callaghan ;  '^  but  ran  out  of  the 

le  for  our  lives,  crying  ^  Murther !  murther !' 

16  way." 

/^nd  did  he  pursue  you?"  inquired  the 

strata. 

Se  did,  yer  honour,  as  &st  as  his  heels 

1  carry  him." 

)id  you  hear  any  report  of  a  pistol  ?  " 

We  could  not  hear  anything,  yer  worship, 

ere  so  frightened,"  replied  Mrs.  0*CalIa- 

?oliceman,  did  you  see  any  pistol  in  the 

iex*s  hand." 

Tone,  your  worship." 

hr  find  one  in  his  lodgings  ?  " 

Ve  did  not,  your  worship,  though  we  made 

t  careful  search." 
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"  Nor  any  other  deadly  weapon!' 

"  None,  your  worship," 

"  What  was  the  appearance  crfhisiWini' 

"  There  was  nothing  in  it,  your  woishipiw" 
a  bed,  a  table,  some  chain,  and  a  quanliljol 
books  and  writing  materials." 

"  Have  you  anytliing  to  say  in  aditiwi  ^ 
what  has  been  stated  by  the  proseculris!"*'* 
the  magistrate,  addressing  himself  lo  ^ 
Shannon. 

"  Nothing   whatever,    yer  honoor,*  wp* 
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I'm  really  ashamed/'  pursued  Joseph,  '^  to 
e  to  defend  myself  against  so  preposterous  a 
rge;  and  I  am  sure,  sir,  that,  when  you  have 
fd  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make,  the 
ole  alB^r  wiU  appear  equally  ridiculous  in 
IT  eyes." 

'The  Court  will  hear  what  you  have  got  to 
I**  remarked  the  magistrate,  with  a  slight 
;e  of  sarcasm  in  his  manner,  as  if  offended 
t  Joseph  should  venture  to  anticipate  his 
ision ;  "  the  Court  will  hear  what  you  have 
to  say,  and  then  it  will  form  its  own  opinion 
0  the  character  of  the  charge." 
'  Well,  sir,"  resumed  Joseph,  "  the  facts  are 

le.    It  is " 

'Don't  believe  a  word  that  he  says,"  cried 
!.  O'Callaghan,  before  he  had  uttered  half- 

)zen  words.     **  He  is  the  mouth  of  a " 

'  Silence !"  shouted  the  officer  of  the  Court, 
irrupting  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  in  the  midst  of 
iitence  whose  remaining  member  will  readily 
jfest  itself  to  the  reader. 
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"  You  have  been  heard  patiently  in  iM^ 
your  statement,"  said  the  magistrate,  is  il 
of  reprehension,  "  and  you  must  not  inUn 
tile  prisoner  in  making  his  defence." 

"  Very  well,  yer  honour,"  said  Mn.  ffClfl^  I 
ghan,  making  a  clumsy  curtsey  Co  the  jd>P>'  1 
ttale. 

"  Proceed  with  jour  statement,"  Siid  '^ 
magistrate,  addressing  himself  to  Joseph.  BiA 
correcting  himself,  he  immedialdy  addai" 
"Just  stop  a  moment,  if  you  please.     Doe**"! 


jid    the   Cot 


"  biw  1*^ 
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it  was  quite  true  that,  on  the  night  in  ques- 
,  I  did,  in  talking  aloud  to  myself — which 
kmg  been  a  habit  of  mine — make  use  of  the 
is  which  have  been  attributed  to  me ;  but, 
88  you  will  presently  see,  they  admit  of  a 
^  different  construction  £rom  that  which  she 
the  other  person  have  put  upon  them.  The 
u,  sir,  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of  bringing  out 
!W  book — a  work  of  fiction — the  last  sheets 
V'bich  are  now  passing  through  the  press; 
when  I  said,  speaking  to  myself,  that  the 
I  was  sure  to  be  there,  I  merely  meant  the 
ter's  devil,  who  I  knew  was  to  call  that 
t  for  proofs  which  I  received  that  morning, 
id  laughter.)  And,  with  regard  to  the 
ts  of  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  which  I  am  accused 
laving  meant  to  steal,  and,  with  that  view, 
brow  them  out  of  the  window,  I  assure 
sir,  that  the  only  sheets  which  I  had  in 
thoughts  were  two  proof  sheets  of  my  forth- 
ing  work  which  I  had  ready,  corrected  for 
printer,  and  which,  whenever  I  should  hear 


iL,  -.A  ill..'  ii.ji)i-,  1  im'juit  totbnwoui 
iliunw,  Ti.  >^;,v..  iir.s.  O'Callaglioii  il« 
i^'tiiiiL'  iiiin  ill.     iKeiiewedlBugte'; 


iIrtc's    not   a  word  of 

if's "     .Mrs.  aCai- 

iii'  ajain  interruptii? 
ru]>t(d  licrseif  bv  ibf 
to  bo  silent,  and  threat* 
It  of  the  Court,  sbooli 
iiiiipt  the  prisontT. 
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the  meantime,  looking  daggers  at  Joseph, 

1  muttering  to  herself,  in  the  excess  of  her 

lignation,  which  well-nigh  choked  her — "  Oh, 

i  blackguard!  oh,  the  villain!  oh,  the  big 

phone  I    He  richly  desarves  the  gallows ! " 

"I  am  sure,   sir,"  resimied  Joseph,   again 

Irenng  himself  to  the  magistrate,  "  that,  after 

at  I  have  said,  you  are  satisfied  the  other  ex- 

iinon  made  use  of — namely,  *  I'll  blow  her 

lins  out  at  once' — had  no  more  reference  to 

!•  (yCallaghan   than  to  the  King  on   the 

one.    The  &ct  was,  that  I  had  made,  in  my 

iimmd,  a  sudden  transition  from  Mrs.  (JCal- 

W  and  the  bill  I  owe  her  to  the  heroine  of 

Work  I  am  about  to  bring  out ;  and  was  at 

moment,  having  come  to  the  denouement  of 

Btory,  debating  with  myself  in  what  way  it 

dd  be  best  to  dispose  of  her.     Suddenly  the 

Election  flashed  on  my  mind,  that  the  cur- 

t  of  popular  taste,  in  reference  to  works  of 

cm,  has  of  late  run  in  the  direction  of  the 

ible ;  and  at  once  resolving,  from  considera- 
)L.  II.  M 
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:  ■ : ! ,  i  vvi: h  :Jie  sale  of  the  boot,  w 

l.:rc:r,e.  I  iiistaiitlj-  made  up  mj 

:   :'.-.■  r-Li*:   >-.:iiinian-  and  raosi  ((KlJ 

;■.  .:r.i::;;^  the    deed,   would  b«  fi>- 

■.  ;-:_■>■.  .u  luT  htad.     Contemponw 

.  :;.:;  ,1.  unniiiiUion  was  the  exdiBB- 

.  r.".  b^L.vv  iivT  brains  out  at  once!-' 

i:  ,i:;.-!      w'riich     Mrs.      O'Callajlft 

■  :"  :  lursili'  and  me,  seems  to  lfl« 

;\:;rrii;   to   SilT.     (Loud  laughtei,  >> 

:ii-.L::>:riiii?  hoartily  Joined.)    HeaiS 
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ight  asflbt  in  apprehending  any  ruffian 
might  have  been  making  an  attempt  on 
r  lives.  Judge,  your  worship,  of  my  sur* 
e  when,  on  reaching  the  street,  the  very 
:  incident  which  occurred  was  that  of  being 
rif  apprehended,  and  hearing  Mrs.  0*Cal- 
Mm,  while  pointing  to  me,  vociferating  with 
Mperate  emphasis — *  That's  the  man !  that's 
mortherer ! ' " 

file  magistrate  and  all  present  again  laughed 
Doderately  at  the  ludicrous  affidr. 
^I  suppose,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,"  said  the 
pstrate,  "  that  you  are  now  satisfied  that  all 
r  alarm  was  groundless,  and  that  the  whole 
ir  is  a  mistake." 

And  sure  I'm  nothin'  of  the  kind,  yer 
our,"  replied  Mrs.  O'Callaghan,  astonished 
be  remark  of  his  worship.  *'  He's  only  been 
n'  to  desave  yer  honour  by  inventions  of  his 
•    Oh,  yer  worship,  it's  himselfs  the  mouth 

I  .    I'm  afraid  to  say  the  word,  yer 

our,  lest  I  should  offend  you.     As  sure  as 


■M-l 
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my  iiniiic's  .ludy  O'Callajrhaii,  a  poor,  Tttmat. 
wiiKiw  woniiin,  lie  wanted  to  murlher  W 
iiilirilv." 

TIk-  iiiii<;i£trate  was  at  great  pans  to  cjb- 
vimr  Irt  that  she  was  mistaken,  but  all  Wi 
illurts  «vrc>  imsuccossful.  At  length,  tunun! 
(I.  .l.-cpli,  liis  worship  said— " Perhaps  joul  ■ 
pay  Mr^.  O'Callayhan  the  small  sum  toiio« 
hiv.  and  Kave  her  lodijiiigs  at  once — as,  ofli? 
U)  (111-  mistaken  notion  to  which  she  m**' 
iiKiat.ly  still  chnfpi,    there    could  be  no  sili»- 
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srous  countenance  in  my  house  agin.    I'd 

lose  all  the  rint  he  owes  me." 

irhaps,  then,  you*ll  send  the  amount," 

ted  the  magistrate,  addressing  himself  to 

I. 

h|  certainly,  with  the  greatest  pleasure," 

1  the  latter. 

)  parties  then  left  the  Court,  Mrs.  0*Cal- 

i  soliciting  the  protection  of  a  police- 

br  fear  of  Joseph,  on  her  way  home,  and 

Bgistrate  smilingly  acceding  to  her  wishes. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


iliict  of  the  exposure  of  Joseph'a  iffun 
.'C(ir(I(-(i  in  tlie  preceding  chapter,  m  "•* 
.  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  *i* 
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e  to  which  he  was  at  last  subjected,  he 
^t  himself  of  endeavouring  to  procure 
1  of  £40  or  £50,  which  would  afford  him 
(mporaiy  relief.  He  mentioned  the  dr- 
ice  to  a  Mr.  O'Brien,  a  clever,  eccentric 
in,  connected  with  the  preiss,  with  whom 
veiy  intimate.  The  latter  not  only  felt, 
[pressed,    the    deepest   sympathy    with 

in  his  unpleasant  situation.  Nor  did 
Bne  his  sympathy  to  mere  words.  He 
ed  his  willingness  to  do  what  he  could  in 
f  Joseph  to  procure  a  temporary  loan, 
ed,  that  he  himself  would  be  very  much 
enced  at  the  moment,  if  he  could  obtain 
i  of  a  ten-pound  note.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
me  farther  conversation,  mentioned  that 
acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Snatchem,  an  old 

man,  in  the  habit  of  lending  money, 
le  got  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  the 
Qodation;  and  that  he  thought  that,  by 
oth  putting  their  names  to  a  bill  for  the 
:,  they  might  get  a  three  months'  loan  of 
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t'''>i'>,  at  twenty  per  cent  saOnS'- 
■■^■:.~  ;n  ecsi^icii-s.  "Oh,  never  mind  ll* 
■,.:  ::■!■:,"  he  exclaimed;  "weTlpvtsny 

'...    '.iki-s   to  ask.     How  soon  do  tm 

1  -V.wv.'.d  think  immediately,"  fe[^«' 


■  ;-:.y--a.k.a  Joseph. 

■  N   .  ;  ■■:  :o-tiay;  iiut   so  soon  as  thit-  ' 
:.   :        ,;■  ".V  M  Si-e  him  to-day," 

■  i    -:       :  ■■■V.  ;lien  .'"  pursued  Josepli. 

■  V.'     ..  1  -|.o-.;',J  think  lo-morrow," 
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throughout  the  night.  He  was  alternately 
ed  between  hope  and  fear^  expectation  and 
rehension ;  a  state  of  mind  which  is  one  of 
most  painful  in  which  a  human  being  can  be 
ed.  Sleep  visited  not  his  eyes  for  even  one 
i  moment.  He  spent  the  night  in  wishing 
he  arrival  of  the  morning,  in  order  that  .he 
It  know  his  doom. 

oming  came  at  the  usual  time,  and,  for 
in  his  life,  Joseph  proved  himself  an  early 
He  got  up  at  six,  paced  his  room  to  and 
)r  an  hour  afterwards ;  then  went  out  for 
Ik  to  while  away  the  intervening  time; 
Qed,  hastily  shaved,  and  hurried  away  to 
3'Brien's  lodgings. 

ih !  Jenkins,  my  boy ;  good  luck  to  both  of 
said  Mr.  O'Brien,  extending  his  hand  to 
h,  as  the  latter  entered  his  apartment. 
iie  we  to  get  it  ?  "  inquired  Joseph,  eagerly. 
Jl  right,  old  boy !  Sixty  pounds,  and  no 
ce,'*  was  the  other's  answer.^ 

ly  dear  fellow,"  exclaimed  Joseph,  grasp- 

m2 
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ing  Mr.  O'Brien  by  tfae  hand,  **  IH  neretCnp' 
this  favour — ^never,  as  long  as  iben'i  tafw* 

"  Ob,  don't  mention  it,"  retttrnod  Aeoli!* 
"  Now  for  the  stamp.  Let  me  we,"  continiiw 
Mr.  O'Brien,  fumbling  in  bis  pocket, "  whslhc 
IVe  got  as  much  money  as  will  proonw  4* 
stamp.  By  the  powers,  I've  aot!  iVc  *^J 
just  got  half-a-crown  and  three  ha'peiuiy'-vtlii 
of  coppers,  and  it  requires  four  and  nxpfltt 
Jenkins,  have  you  got  the  balance?" 
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'^Was   it   meself  you    were   callings    Mr. 
^Biien?**  responded  a  voice  from  the  parlour 
^  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 
**  Tesy  sure  and  it  is^**  returned  Mr.  O'Brien. 
^And  what  is  it  ye  want  ?" 
"Have  you  got  any  money  ?** 
"Ochy  an*  iv  it*s  money  ye're  wanting^  there's 
ptioQs  little  chance  of  yer  getting  it." 

"I  only  want  a  trifle,  and  even  that  but  for 
«tt  hour  or  two.'* 

"  Then  can't  you  be  afther  sayin'  at  once  how 
iHQchye  want?** 

"  Only    tenpence    halfpenny,     Mrs.    Con- 
naught." 

'*  Well,  and  throth  you  won't  get  it  all  here, 
that's  sartain,"  replied  Mrs.  Connaught,  rum- 
maging among  some  coppers  she  had  in  a  dingy 
and  dusty  cupboard.  **  I've  just  got  tenpence, 
and  not  a  &rthing  more,"  she  added,  after 
carefully  counting  her  riches;  ^^and  that's 
all  in  coppers." 

''It  matters  not,"  returned   Mr.   O'Brien, 
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wluit  it'sin  if  there  were  enough  of  it;  butw 
Liil  waul  a  liiilfpciiny." 

.f()M'|)h  instituled  a  second  im^stigitioii  in"' 
111-  siati;  of  liis  pocfeets,  and  happily  found  tlit 
i.dlLiI    liaH'iiuiiii)-,  and    an    odd  one  to  tl« 


Tliu  staiiiji  was  lorlhwitli  procured ;  the !«" 
(rawii  iqi,  ami  both  names  adliibitcd  to  it.  )&■ 
)'l!iii'ii  hmiiei:!  away  to  a  small  miserable  rtf* 
n  I'.if  iifi;:hln)iirhood  of  his  lodgings,  occupied 
iy  Mr.  .SiiaichL-ui,  and  dignified  by  the  latic* 
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n  already  hinted,  understood  by  both, 
t  the  matter  of  ten  pounds  would  suffice 
meet  the  more  urgent  claims  against  Mr. 
tnen.  If  anything  could  have  increased 
eph's  joy,  it  would  have  been  the  circum- 
ice  of  Mr.  O'Brien's  saying,  with  a  noble 
Qterestedness  of  mind,  which,  though  not 
singled  with  many  foibles  and  defects, 
ays  characterized  him — "  Jenkins,  my  dear 
>w,  I  dare  say  you're  a  little  harder  up  just 
'  than  I  am ;  and  very  possibly  besides, 
^g  had  longer  experience  in  the  line  than 
ft  I'm  perhaps  a  little  more  successful  in 
big  off  those  clamorous  cormorants  called 
iters,  than  you  are.  Therefore  I'll  do  with 
odd  seven  pounds,  and  you  can  have  the 
te  fifty  for  yourself." 

:^8eph  readily  conceded  the  claims  of  his 
^d  to  greater  experience  in  the  gentlemanly 
Session  of  getting  into  debt  without  any 
iight  as  to  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
probability   of   ever    getting    out    again. 
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Equally  ready  was  he  to  admit,  that  Mr* 
O'Brien  was  much  more  successful  in  parrying 
off  the  importunities  of  impatient  creditors. 
Nor,  as  will  he  very  easily  believed,  did  he  at 
all  demur  to  the  orthodoxy  of  the  conclusion 
which  his  friend  deduced  from  the  premises-* 
namely,  that  he  should  content  himself  with  the 
odd  pounds,  and  let  Joseph  have  the  round  fifty. 

Our  hero  immediately  commenced  the  work 
of  paying,  in  some  instances  partly,  in  others 
wholly,  the  more  clamorous  of  his  creditors. 
For  a  short  season  afterwards  he  enjoyed  a  com- 
parative respite  from  their  persecutions — the 
luxury  of  which  respite  those  only  can  have  a 
proper  idea  of,  who  have  been,  like  Joseph, 
worried  not  only  out  of  temper,  but  almost  out 
of  life,  by  their  solicitations  and  menaces. 

Three  months  are  not  a  long  period ;  and  on 
the  eve  of  the  expiration  of  that  time,  Joseph 
was  apprised  by  a  polite  note  from  Mr. 
Snatchem,  that  the  bill  of  sixty  pounds,  drawn 
in  the  joint  names  of  himself  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
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Idne  on  a  particular  day.  What  was  to  be 
Def  Not  a  nxpence  had  either  put  aside 
tk  a  view  to  meet  the  bill ;  nor  did  they  see 
)  most  slender  probability  of  being  able,  by 
f  exertions  they  could  make^  to  take  it  up. 
icph  now  felt  himself  to  be  in  a  worse  con- 
toil  than  ever.  This  was  the  largest  sum  for 
ich  he  had  ever  rendered  himself  liable  to 
summarily  sued:  his  other  debts^  though 
^^erous,  were  principally  in  small  sums^  and 
e  owing  to  tradesmen ;  not  to  professed 
ley-lenders^  who^  of  all  other  classes^  are  the 
^  unfeeling,  and  the  most  vindictive  in  their 
ceedings  against  those  who  fall  into  their 
tches. 

i(r.  O'Brien,  seeing  the  deep  depression  of 
its — a  depression  verging  on  absolute  de- 
idency — ^into  which  Joseph  had  plunged 
self,  because  of  the  inability  of  either  to 
t  the  bill — entreated  him  not  to  resign 
self  to  despair.  ''  If,**  answered  Joseph, 
e  had  only  a  fortnight's  indulgence,  I  am 
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certain  of  a  sum  of  money  &om  a  puUithn 
literary  labour  done,  which  ivould  more  'hn 
sufTici;  to  take  up  the  biU." 

And  this,  it  may  be  here  right  to  toBt* 
was  strictly  true.  Joseph  had  writtch  a  CdD* 
pilatiou  on  an  historical  subject,  for  which  it 
was  to  receive  sixty  pounds ;  and  had  an  ariiw 
in  the  current  number  of  a  periodical 
to  the  same  publisher,  which  came  to 
poiuids  odd ;  while  he  had  just  corrected  tv  ' 
proof  of  another   coutribudan  In. the  fo^,_ 
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oqniie  quite  so  much^*'  answered  Joseph.  And 
M  proceeded  to  state^  as  we  have  just  done,  the 
Knree  whence  the  needful  sum  would  be 
leodved. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  "  and 
m  procure  the  indulgence.'* 

"Do  you  think  you  can?*'  asked  Joseph, 
"gerly. 

*'  Fm  sure  of  it.*' 

Joseph  was  raised  in  a  moment  to  the  third 
^^en  of  happiness. 

It  18  proper  here  to  remark  that,  though  Jo- 
*P*^  and  Mr.  Snatchem  were  quite  unknown  to 
•^  other  previously  to  the  discounting  of  the 
^  they  had,  since  then,  become  slightly 
•^^Udnted — that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of 
^^^lumging  a  "  How  d'ye  do?"  with  each  other, 
'^  they  chanced  to  meet  in  the  streets. 

The  day  on  which  the  biU  fell  due,  arrived ; 
■^  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  thoroughly  understood 
te  character  and  habits  of  Mr.  Snatchem,  made 
ctfectly  sure,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  money- 
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lender,  finding  the  bill  had  not  been  tskeKti 
would  call  at  his  lodgings  ia  ten  or  Mw 
minutes  past  five  o'clock.  He  accoidingly  p^ 
pared  for  the  reception  of  Mr.  Suatchem.  St 
gave  instructions  to  his  liindUdy,  if  «  M'- 
Snatchem  called  in  the  coune  of  tlw  imoiiig.  > 
send  him  up-stairs,  but  on  no  account  u^ 
to  any  other  pereon  who  might  icquin  ■> 
him,  that  he  was  at  home.  Mn.  CoiinitijU 
promised  obedience  to  Mr.  O'Brien'*  oito 
and  with  her  promise  he  was  »«ti*Ced;  fuW 
had  alwavs  found  her  w  nrthv  at  all .  im  ■>  ftH— 
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ik  part  of  his  plan  being  executed  to  his 
In&ction^  he  next  drew  down  the  window  cur- 
ias. Five  o'clock  struck;  and  he  seated  him- 
if  in  an  easy  chair^  and  commenced  attentively 
taing  for  a  double  knock  at  the  street  door. 
I  about  ten  minutes  an  energetic  knock  was 
!vd«  **  Now,  then,  for  acting  my  part/' 
Mlated  Mr.  O'Brien  to  himself.  He  snatched 
^  a  pocket  handkerchief,  which  he  had  pre- 
oody  sprinkled,  to  the  proper  extent,  with 
Iter.  He  also  applied  to  his  eyes  a  particular 
•position,  which  has  the  effect  of  instanta- 
Kmsly  giving  the  eye  a  red  and  watery  appear- 
)ice.  Mr.  Snatchem  knocked  at  the  door 
'  hia  room.  "  Come  in,"  said  Mr.  O'Brien,  in 
i&bdued  and  sorrowful  tone  of  voice  '^  How 
^  Jou?"  said  Mr.  Snatchem,  drily,  and  coldly 
(tending  his  hand,  as  he  entered  the  apart- 

''How are  you,  Mr.  Snatchem?"  responded 
3  other,  in  a  way  which  rather  resembled 
hing  than  speaking — ^at  the  same  time  slowly 
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and  softly  putting  out  his  hand  to  receive  th^ 
proJfFered  hand  of  the  money-lender. 

*^  Sit  down^  Mr.  Snatchem." 

Mr.  Snatchem  sat  down,  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
buried  his  face  in  his  handkerchief 

''  I'm  quite  surprised  that  neither  you  nor 
Mr.  Jenkins  have  taken  up  this  bill/'  said  the 
moneyed  man,  in  reproachful  accents,  after  a 
momentary  pause. 

**  Oh !  my  dear  sir^  I  beg  you  won't  speak  of 
money  matters  to  me  just  now,"  sobbed  Mr. 
O'Brien,  partially  raising  his  fiEtce,  and  revealing 
his  eyes  fuU  of  moisture,  and  having  all  the  other 
appearances  of  being  in  the  act  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  deepest  sorrow. 

*'  What's  the  matter  ?  What's  the  matter, 
Mr.  O'Brien?"  inquired  Mr.  Snatchem,  in  a 
subdued  and  even  half-sympathetic  tone. 

'^  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  don't  ask  me  what's  the 
matter,  when  you  see  that  bed  before  you," 
replied  Mr.  O'Brien,  sobbing  audibly  as  he 
spoke,  and  burying  his  £Bu:e  still  deeper  in  hia 
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iBidkerchief^  after  he  had  giyen  utterance  to 

leworcLs. 
Mr.    Snatchem   looked   towards    the    bed. 
What,  Mr.  O'Brien,  some  friend  dead?" 
"  Ay,  and  the  dearest  friend  I  had  on  earth." 
"  Bless  me ;  I'm  truly  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said 

b«  other.     "  Any  relation  ?  " 
"No  relation;  but  one  much  dearer  to  me 

bia  any  relation   I  ever  had,"  groaned  Mr. 

J^rien. 

--'"  Dear  met     Do  I  know   your  departed 

4«df" 
**  You  do.    Poor  Joseph  Jenkins ! " 
And  again  Mr.  O'Brien  gave  vent  to  his  grief 

^  a  succession  of  sobs,  which  seemed  to  have 

iten  fetched  up  from  the  lowest  depths  of  his 

ttrt. 
''Bless  my  soul !  And  is  Mr.  Jenkins  dead  ? " 

nd  Mr.  Snatchem,  in  tones  expressive  of  great 

■oem* 

' ''  Don*t  ask  me  the  question.     Don't  men- 

m  his  name;  you  only  harrow  up  my  feel- 
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ings.    Look  in  that  bed ;  a  better  fellow  never 
breathed." 

"  When  did  the  melancholy  event  occur?*' 
"  Last  nighty  about  nine  o'clock.     It  was 
quite  a  sudden  event — ^the  work  of  a  moment — 
a  fit  of  apoplexy," 

**  God  bless  us !  So  sudden  as  that ! " 
"  Awfully  sudden/'  groaned  Mr.  O'Brien. 
**  Then  I  cannot,  under  such  affecting  cir* 
cumstances,  say  anything,  at  present,  about  the 
bill,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Snatchem,"  replied  Mr.  O'Brien, 
raising  his  head,  and  speaking  in  clearer  tones, 
because  uttering  the  language  of  rebuke ;  ''  oh ! 
Mr.  Snatchem,  I'm  quite  surprised  you  could 
have  the  heart  to  allude  to  such  a  subject  just 


now." 


"  These  are  matters,  Mr.  O'Brien,  that  must, 
you  know,  be  attended  to." 

"  It's  quite  useless  to  speak  to  me  about  such 
matters  now.  My  mind  is  too  much  occupied 
about  the  death  of  my  friend.*' 
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^eU,  then/'  said  Mr.  Snatchem,  '*  I  must 
U  the  funeral  is  over,  I  suppose.'* 
on  most,  indeed." 
lien  does  the  funeral  take  place  ?  " 
he  day  is  not  yet  fixed.     Certainly  not 
eight  days." 

''ell,  then,  I  suppose  I  may  rely  on  your 
on  to  the  matter  in  nine  or  ten  days,  at 
t" 

»n't  promise  quite  so  soon  as  that.  There 
various  little  things  to  attend  to  for  two 
«  days  after  the  funeral." 
hat  time,  then,  may  I  depend  on  the  bill 
aken  up?" 

y  a  fortnight  from  this  day,  and  it  shall 
oded  to  without  fail." 
ell,  I  will  say  a  fortnight,"  answered  Mr. 
5m.  «  Good  night,  Mr.  O'Brien." 
K>d  night,  Mr.  Snatchem,"  replied  Mr. 
1,  holding  out  his  right  hand  to  receive 
Mr.  Snatchem,  still  keeping  his  face  bu- 
lls handkerchief  by  means  of  his  left  hand. 


d 
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No  sooner  had  Mr.  O'Brien  heard  the  onter 
door  shuty  aa  Mr.  Snatchem  qoitted  the  house, 
than  he  began  dancing  £«r  joy  at  the  aocoeas  of 
his  scheme.  The  window  curtain  was  put  upf 
and  the  bed  restored  to  its  wonted  state. 

Next  morning  Joseph  called  to  ascertain 
whether  anything,  and  what,  had  been  done  to 
obtain  the  fortnight's  indulgence  from  their 
creditor.  "  It's  all  right,"  was  Mr.  O'Brien's 
answer,  as  Joseph  entered  his  i^artment. 

^  Are  you  serious  ? "  inquired  Joeeph,  half 
doubtingly. 

Perfectly  so." 
An  entire  fortnight  ?  " 
An  entire  fortnight." 

Oh,  how  fortunate!  By  what  process  of 
reasoning  did  you  prevail  on  old  Snatchem  to 
give  us  the  indulgence  ?  " 

'^  I'll  tell  you  that  another  time ;  not  at  pre- 
sent." 

^'  I  should  like  to  know,  because  I  refpsti  it 
as  a  signal  proof  of  your  powers  of  persuasion." 


t< 
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^  Yoa  shall  knoir  all  when  the  bill  is  taken 
9^  not  till  then.  In  the  meantime  it  will  be 
|Qod  policy  for  both  of  us  to  keep  out  of 
hitphem's  waj  until  the  thing  is  settled,  lest 
k  light  of  either  should  chance  to  recal  the 
Mter  to  his  memory,  and  induce  him  to 
i^noke  the  respite  he  has  given  us.** 

"I  shall  take  carci**  replied  Joseph,  ^^  that  he 
Im  not  see  my  face  until  the  money  is  in  his 
«cket  I  shaU  make  a  point  of  going  to  the 
^>QiUiy  early  every  morning,  and  not  returning 
fl  late  in  the  evening,  in  order  that  there  may 
^  lie  chance  of  his  seeing  me." 
'*Do,"  said  Mr.  O'Brien.  "I  shall  do  the 
**ie.  That's  the  best  way  to  prevent  his  see- 
iKyott*  Were  we  to  move  about  in  town  in 
le  usual  way,  there  is  no  saying  when  or  where 
e  might  meet  with  us."  ^ 

Joseph  kept  his  word ;  one  day  he  spent  at 
hatham,  another  at  Gravesend,  another  at 
^atfind,  and  so  on.  The  last  day  but  one  he 
snt  at  Windsor :  the  season  was  the  close  of 

VOL.  II.  N 
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autumn.  After  spending  the  day  in  rambling 
about  that  interesting  place,  he  returned  to  one 
of  the  secondary  inns  in  order  to  have  some 
refreshment  previously  to  taking.his  place  in  the 
coach,  which  started  for  town  at  eight  o'clock. 
It  was  now  about  seven,  and  the  sun  had  just 
concluded  his  circuit  for  the  day ;  but  still  it 
was  not  sufficiently  dark  to  require  the  intro- 
duction of  candles.  Joseph  walked,  as  was  his 
wont,  with  slow  and  stately  step,  into  the  pub- 
lic room.  Instantly  a  loud  scream  proceeded 
from  a  person  who  was  sitting  at  the  table. 
Joseph  was  too  much  confounded  to  be  able  to 
utter  a  word.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  The  waiter  was  in  the  act  of  rushing 
into  the  room  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
the  stranger  was  in  the  act  of  rushing  out,  in  a 
state  of  the  most  terrible  alarm.  The  result 
was,  that  both  rushed  into  each  other's  arms 
with  a  force  which  made  them  severally  stagger. 
"  A  ghost — a  ghost!"  gasped  the  terrified 
stranger. 
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A  what  ?  "  cried  the  waiter. 
'The  ghost  of  Mr.  Jenkins,"  groaned  the 
er,  half  suffocated  from  fright, 
rhe  reader  is  left  to  form  the  best  idea  he 
of  the  amazement  of  poor  Joseph.  He  was  so 
irely  mider  the  dominion  of  astonishment  at 
It  he  saw  and  heard,  as  to  be  unable  to  give 
sraoce  to  a  single  word.  There  he  stood  as 
dooless  as  a  statue,  and  as  silent  as  the 
▼e;  circumstances  which  were  not  witliout 
If  effect  in  proselytizing  "William"  to  the 
017  of  Joseph's  ghostship,  so  potently  believed 
^  the  stranger. 

Oh!  waiter,"  gasped  the  stranger,  after  a 
^entary  surprise ;  '^  oh !  waiter,  take  me  out 
his  room." 

nd,  as  he  spoke,  he  clung  with  more  des- 
ite  tenacity  than  ever  to  the  astonished 
liam. 

Would  you  step  into  the  private  room,  sir  ?  " 
ired  the  waiter,  supporting  the  stranger 
16  arm. 
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"  Anywhere,  anjrwiiere,  to  lie  wl  "  ""' 
room." 

William  bore  the  half-lifeless  stnagK  i^ 
the  private  room,  in  wblch  mine  h»i  i"" 
hostess  were  at  tea. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  ill  ?"  inqnircd  Boni&w- 
as  lie  saw  the  stranger  cairisd  in  by  the  ■I'"' 

"WiUiam,  WilliEni,"  cried  tho  Ui^h 
without  waiting  for  an  answa;  to  her  hitftw*" 
question,  "  send  for  a  doctor  directly." 

"  It's  not  a  doctor,  raa'asBf  ti^^  Ae|^ 
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xed  fironi  his  confosionf  and  anxious  to 
e  some  explanation  of  the  extraordinary 
istance^  walked  with  the  same  staid  and 
r  manner  as  before,  into  the  apartment 
the  stranger,  the  waiter,  the  landlord  and 
Mrere  all  congregated. 

bare  he  is — there's  the  ghost  again  !"* 
led  the  stranger,    as   Joseph    presented 

landlady  shrieked  with  such  tremendous 

,  as  to  bring  the  whole  establishment  of 

ts  around  her  in  a  moment. 

i&ce,  who  was   a  man  of  considerable 

and  not  a  very  likely  person  to  embrace 

pematural  theory,   unless  on   the  most 

:ing  evidence,  directed  a  searching  gaze 

countenance  of  Joseph,  and  then  declared 

viction  that  he  was  no  ghost. 

iu*re  quite  right,  sir,**  said  Joseph,  who 

'  this  time   considerably  recovered  his 

ure. 

waiter  having  heard  Joseph  thus  speak. 
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and  seeing  him  look  like  a  being  of  flok  »» 
blood,  at  length  ventured  to  express  bis  con- 
currence in  the  conclusion  to  which  hi*  muter 
had  coine. 

'*  You're  mistaken,"  gasped  the  (trugs;  "it 
is  a  ghost.  I  saw  him  dead,  and  lying  iute 
grave-clothes,  with  my  own  eyes." 

"  Saw  me  dead  and  in  ray  graTe-dothe*' 
said  Joseph,  amazed  and  half  horrified  it  it 
thought.     "  Why,  the  man  must  be  nwi.' 

"  I  think  so  too,"  said  the  landLord.  "  I  •* 
his  friends  were  here  to  take  CHM of tn^^ AJ 
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BDger;  *'  calls  liimself  what?  Surely  it 
i^tbe  Mr.  Snatchem.  Mr.  Snatchem,"  con- 
ned Joseph,  advancing  a  few  paces  to  where 

other  was,  and  extending  his  hand  to  him, 
that's  the  meaning  of  all  this  f  *' 
4j.  Snatchem  shrunk  back,  shuddering  at 

idea  of  contact  with  a  spirit. 

l¥hat !  Mr.  Snatchem,  don't  you  know  me  ?  " 
lir.  Snatchem  made  no  reply. 

Don't  you  know  Mr.  Jenkins  ?" 

Ifr.  Jenkins  is  dead,  and  in  his  grave,"  re- 
d  Mr.  Snatchem,  in  feeble  and  faltering 
mts. 

Poor  man !  his  intellects  are  deranged,  or 
has  been  seized  with  some  unaccountable 
porary  delusion,**  remarked  Joseph. 
^  But  what's  to  be  done  with  him  ?  "  said  the 
Uord. 

'  Hadn't  we  better  commit  him  to  the  care 
be  authorities  ?  "  suggested  the  vmiter. 
kt  this  moment  the  sound  of  the  horn  an- 
iced  that  the  coach  was  on  the  eve  of 
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Starting  to  London^  and  Joseph  being  under  the 
necessity  of  being  in  the  office  of  the  paper  with 
which  he  was  connected  that  night  by  eleven 
o'clock,  said  he  was  obliged  to  go ;  and  quitted 
the  house,  begging  Boniface  to  see  that  every 
care  was  taken  of  Mr.  Snatchem. 

Joseph  had  not  been  many  minutes  gone, 
before  Mr.  Snatchem  began  to  recover  from  his 
fright,  and  to  regain  his  wonted  composure  of 
mind.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  so  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  return  to  town  by  the  mail, 
which  passed  through  Windsor  in  the  course  of 
the  night. 

Next  morning  Joseph  hurried  to  Mr.  O'Brien's 
lodgings,  to  relate  to  him  the  extraordinary 
adventure  he  had  had  with  Mr.  Snatchem. 
Mr.  O'Brien  was  so  convulsed  with  laughter  at 
the  romantic  relation  as  to  be  unable,  for  some 
time,  to  utter  a  word.  When  his  paroxysm  of 
laughter  had  so  far  passed  away  as  to  admit 
of  his  conversing  with  Joseph,  he  acquainted 
him  with  the  hoax  he  had  played  on  **  Old 
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Snatchem,"  when  he  came  to  intimate  his  deter- 
mination to  take  peremptory  proceedings  against 
^th  for  the  non-payment  of  the  bill.  "  Of 
^^^Une,"  he  added,  "  when  Snatchem  knows  the 
^rick  which  has  been  played  at  his  expense, 
"©'U  show  us  no  mercy." 

"Oh,  we  don't  require  it  now,"  said  Joseph ; 

'When  I  returned  last  night,  I  found  a  cheque 

from  Mr.  Crompton,  for  £65,  the  sum  he  owed 

^e.     Here  it  is,"  said  Joseph,  handing  Mr. 

O'Brien  the  cheque. 

**  Heaven  be  praised  for  that,"  said  the  latter. 
**  Let  us  cash  it,  and  take  up  the  bill  immedi- 
^ly." 

"  It  may  be  done  in  five  minutes.     It  is  pay- 
■  able  at  Coutts*  bank,  which  is  not  a  minute's 
walk  from  this,"  remarked  Joseph. 

The  cheque  was  forthwith  cashed,  and  Mr. 

O'Brien  sent  the  money  with  a  friend  to  Mr. 

Snatchem,  apologising  to  him  for  the  hoax  which 

had  1>een  played  off  at  his  expense ;  and  urging 

as  the  reason  why  it  had  been  practised,  that 

n2 
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neither  himself  nor  Mr.  Jenkins  could  advance 
a  single  sixpence  to  meet  the  bill  when  it 
became  due^  and  that  he  (Mr.  O'Brien)  knew 
of  no  other  means  by  which  they  could  induce 
him  (Mr.  Snatchem)  to  grant  them  the  requi- 
site indulgence. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

li  Tisits  Mr.  Lovegood — Convenation  with  Mr.  Love- 
>d— Convenation  between  the  latter  and  his  daughter— 
•  Loregood's  death  and  character. 

BRAL  months    had  elapsed    during   which 
ph  and  Mr.  Lovegood  had  not  met ;  and 
fonner,    one    morning,   having    begun  to 
oach  himself  for  allowing  so  long  an  inter<i 
to  pass,  without  calling  on  one  to  whom 
alt  so  deeply  indebted,  of  whose  friendship 
icmtinued  to  feel  a  growing  sense,  and  for 
86  general  character,  though  not  sharing  in 
views  as  regarded  the   practical   parts  of 
poTLf    he  felt  an  increasing    admiration — 
irmined  to  atone  for  his  past  omission,  by 
iig  more  frequently  in  friture  on  Mr.  Love- 
i  Joseph  also  made  up  his  mind  to  call  that 
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morning  oil  him.  On  arriving  al  his  nrntiw, 
and  knocking  at  the  door,  he  was  tafermw'! 
the  housemaid,  that  Mr,  Lov^ooil  had  Wen '" 
some  days  complaining  of  ilhiess;  butthitil" 
would  give  his  name — for,  being  a  new  tatS^ 
she  knew  nothing  of  Joseph — she  would  ^■ 
tion  who  was  inquiring  for  him.  Joseph  binW 
his  card  to  the  maid,  who  immediately  weol^ 
stairs  with  it.  She  returned  in  *  few  sMO*' 
and  said  that  Mr.  Lovegood  wished  parural'i'j 
to  see  him.     Joseph  accordingly  prooeetdlo 
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wbich  he  and  all  men  ought  not  to  be  always 

pared. 

Foieph  assented  to  the  justice  of  the  remark, 

hout  feeling  much  of  its  force;  and  then 

pressed  a  hope  that  his  friend  would  soon 

ofer. 

*  My  recovery  is  very  doubtful/*  remarked 

•  Lovegood.  **  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  part  of 
dom  in  me  not  to  be  too  sanguine  in  my  ex- 
Utions  of  restoration  to  health.  It  ought  to 
and  I  trust  it  is,  enough  for  me  to  know, 
1 1  am  in  the  best  of  hands.  I  ought  not  in 
'j  any  more  than  in  the  ordinary  dispensa- 
i«  of  Providence,  to  have  any  will  of  my 
1 1  but  should  have  my  own  will  entirely 
:>rbed  in  the  will  of  Him  who  knows  what 

But  life  is  sweet ;  and  it  is  human  nature 
ding  to  it  as  long  as  we  can,"  suggested 
rph. 

Very  true,"  remarked  Mr,  Lovegood ;  "  and 
ion  does  not  tell  us  to  be  reckless  of  or  to 
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disregard  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  teaches  ns 
that  to  rush  recklessly  into  peril,  is  a  moral 
crime  of  no  ordinary  magnitude ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  not,  however  great  may  be 
our  attachment  to  life,  to  refuse  to  resign  it  into 
His  hands  who  gave  it,  when  he  is  pleased  to 
recal  the  gift." 

Joseph  made  no  reply.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  Mr.  Lovegood  resumed — "  You  know, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  that  you  and  I  have  had 
several  conversations  on  religious  topics;  and 
when  I  say  that  I  now  feel  religion  to  be  the  one 
thing  needful,  you  will  bear  me  testimony,  that 
I  do  not  say  it  for  the  first  time.  What  I 
say  now,  when  probably  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  and  the  verge  of  the  eternal  world,  I  said 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  when  the  fountain  of 
health  was  fiill  to  overflowing.  Had  you  only, 
my  dear  friend,  listened,  when  first  we  met,  to 
my  counsels  in  reference  to  religious  matters, 
you  would  have  lived  a  much  happier  life,  and 
insured  for  yourself  perfect  peace,  when  you 
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be,  as  I  am  now,  stretched  on  a  bed  of 
teasi  with  a  strong  impression  that  death 
be  the  issue.  I  am  now  more  than  ever 
inced,  that  as  religion  alone  can  soothe  and 
tify  the  spirit  in  life,  so  it  is  the  only  thing 
h  can  afford  support  and  administer  conso- 
n  to  the  soul  in  the  immediate  prospect  of 

r.  Lovegood  evidently  intended  to  have 
eeded;  but,  just  as  he  had  finished  the 
r  sentence,  his  medical  man  entered,  and 
ph,  unperceived  by  Mr.  Lovegood,  stole  out 
he  room  and  quitted  the  house, — more 
emed  about  the  illness  of  his  &iend,  than 
eased  by  the  affectionate  admonition  he  was 
te  act  of  addressing  to  him. 
iseph  called  again  on  the  following  day,  to 
ire  how  Mr.  Lovegood  was.  He  was  then 
1  worse ;  so  much  so,  as  to  be  strictly 
ibited  by  his  medical  adviser,  from  seeing 
>ne  but  the  members  of  his  own  family,  and 
them  as  little  and  as  seldom  as  possible. 
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Uiu-  iLK'in'.i'i-  of  liis  iaiiiily,liowever,lusi»«^' 
l.r  M.irv,  ii  yiiuiifr  piH  of  about  twciityyean'' 
;ij;.-.  Ill-  iii^istod,  ciiitran.'  to  the  wislies  of  to 
|ili\siciiiii  a!ul  liifi  wiff.  oh  seeing.  Maij'W 
liaii.l-uiiK'  aiKl  ln'iuiliful  young  girl ;  anUiWe- 
iiiri.  ill  iiiiiul,  anil  acoomplislicd  in  manmn; 
l.u;  slir  iK'vor  t^xliibitod  the  slightest  trawd 
;ni>  inily  religious  feclini;.  When, therefore, Mt' 
I ,uv,-,L:o(i,i  w;is  (MHicstly  L-ntrcated  by  hiswil' 
til  avi  ill  acciinlauci,'  with  the  instructioiuot^ 
il  iiotlatiguc  himself  by  convmati* 
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• 


mg  80  affectionate,  so  indulgent,  so  worthy  a 

ber. 

'Maiy,**  said  the  dying  man — ^for  we  may  so 

anticipate  the  event,  as  to  say  he  was  in  a 

Dg  state — "  Mary,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Love- 

d,  taking  his  daughter  gently  by  the  hand, 

t  down  on  the  side  of  the  bed.** 

llaiy  sat  down  on  her  father's  bedside. 

'You  see  your  father  is  very  ill,  my  dear.** 

ilaiy  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  a  fresh 

i  of  tears. 

'You  know  how  earnestly  and  affectionately 

^ve  sought,  ever  since  you  reached  the  years 

eflectioD,  to  awaken  your  mind  to  a  sense  of 

importance  of  divine   things,   and  of  the 

issity  of  personal  religion.** 

he  good  man  here  paused  for  a  moment,  as 

liting  to  see  whether  his  daughter  would 

e  any  reply.     She  made  none.     Then  Mr. 

^ood  resumed — '^  And  times  without  num- 

as  b  well  known  to  Him  in  whose  presence 

1,  in  all  probability,  soon  to  be,  have  I, 
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when  no  human  eye  sawmenorhumsnftHhciM 
me,  supplicated  the  throne  of  grace  cm  J** 
behaif.  My  prayers  have  not  aa  ytt  be* 
heard  in  heaven ;  or  rather,  I  shooli  Mf i  lif> 
not  been  visibly  answered  on  esrtlu  Y* 
have  been  an  affectionate  child,  a  dotifo 
daughter ;  you  have  been  what  the  worU  ctO* 
a  virtuous  person.  But  mere  afiection  andJuiJ 
to  me ;  the  mere  habitual  perfonnaiice  of  lli« 
actions  which  tlie  world  calls  virtuous,  mH 
never,    however    praiseworthy    in    thenuelTO 
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tear  mj  Yoice  on  earth.  You  may 
ng  on  your  father  for  the  last  time  in 
Id — the  last  time,  I  mean,  in  which  his 
respond  to  your  look  of  sorrowful  affec- 

Miss  Lovegood  gave  Tent  to  her  uncon- 
)  grief  in  an  audible  burst  of  feeling. 
:  as  if  her  heart  would  literally  break. 
It  those  who  have  been  present  at  the 
of  a  dying  father,  whose  affection  knew 
iy  whose  solicitude  for  his  of&pring  was 
ind  constant,  and  whose  conduct  was 
ry,  in  the  highest  degree,  in  all  the  re- 
•f  life ;  none  but  such  can  form  any  idea 
.tense  and  almost  overwhelming  anguish 
's  mind  at  this  moment, 
a  temporary  pause  Mr.  Lovegood  re- 
-"My  dear  child,  there  is  nothing  which 
'  disturbs  me  in  the  prospect  of  the 
3us  event  which  I  believe  to  be  before 
the  solemn  scene  which  invariably  and 
tely  follows  that  event,  but  the  concern 
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I  feel  for  your  condition.  Who  knows  but  my 
illness  and  its  issue,  seeing  tl^at  the  ordinaiy 
means  of  grace  and  the  ordinary  dispensations 
of  Providence  have  failed  to  have  that  effect, 
may  have  been  specially  appointed  for  your 
conversion  ?  If  so,  painful  as  the  bereavement 
must  be  to  your  natural  feelings,  my  death  wiU 
be  to  you  the  greatest  mercy  you  could  have 
received — a  mercy,  it  is  true,  in  disguise,  but 
still  a  mercy  of  the  greatest  magnitude." 

Here  the  good  man's  feelings  quite  overcame 
him.  For  a  little  season  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed; but,  though  no  words  escaped  his  lips, 
there  was  a  language  in  his  looks,  an  expression 
in  the  increased  and  tender  pressure  of  his 
hand,  which  spoke  with  terrible  power  to  Mary's 
heart. 

"  Mary,  my  dear,  I  feel  myself  getting  weaker 
and  weaker,"  resumed  the  dying  man.  "  It  is  with 
very  great  difficulty  I  can  now  speak  at  all.  I 
feel " 

"Would  it  not  be  better,  my  dear  father?** 
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terrnpted  Mary,  in  tender  but  scarcely  articu- 
:e  accents,  now,  for  the  first  time,  attempting 
litter  a  word ;  "  would  it  not  be  better  for 
u,  my  dear  father,  to  take  a  little  rest,  as 
a  are  80  exhausted  ?  '* 

''It  is,  my  dear  girl,  because  I  feel  so  much 
r  you,  that  I  endeavour  to  speak.  Of  the 
It  of  the  family  I  have  the  most  confident 
pes.  Did  I  but  see  a  saving  change  in  you, 
sould  close  my  eyes  in  death  without  a  pang, 
7e  that  which  nature  feels  at  being  severed 
P  ever  from  those  who  are  dear  to  me  as  my 
^  soul.  If  my  last  breath  be  now  passing 
'ay,  in  what  better  way  could  it  be  spent  than 
seeking  your  everlasting  welfare  ?" 
Here  Mr.  Lovegood  breathed  more  rapidly, 
id  with  greater  difficulty.  "  I  fear,"  he  con- 
nued,  after  a  few  moments'  pause,  "I  fear 
at  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  but  a  few  more 
rrds  to  you.  Let  these  few  words  be  spent, 
f  dear  child,  in  prayer  for  you.  Will  you 
eel  down  by  my  bedside  ?  " 
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Mary  knelt  down  beside  the  bed  of  her  dying 
&ther,  and  the  good  man  poured  forth  his  soul 
in  fervent  prayer^  that  his  death,  should  death  be 
the  issue,  might  prove  the  spiritual  life  of  his 
dear  daughter.  His  prayer  was  so  remarkable  for 
its  unction,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  come  from 
a  pure  spirit  in  heaven,  instead  of  from  a  being 
on  earth.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
emotions  of  Mary's  mind  at  this  moment.  She 
felt  a  power  accompanying  the  prayer  of  her 
expiring  parent,  which  she  had  never  expe» 
rienced  before.  She  felt  her  heart  softened, 
her  spirit  subdued,  her  soul  hvjnbled  in  the 
very  dust,  as  the  dying  man,  who  seemed  as  if 
endowed,  for  the  moment,  with  a  supernatural 
strength,  besieged  the  throne  of  mercy  on  h^ 
behalf.  Whether  Mr.  Lovegood  would  have 
attempted  to  resume  his  parting  counsels  to  his 

« 

daughter,  or,  having  committed  her  in  fervent 
prayer  to  Him  before  whom  he  felt  he  was  on 
the  eve  of  appearing,  we  cannot  say  —  the 
physician  having  entered  the  room  just  as  he 
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1  emphatically  uttered  the  ''Amen**  to  his 
ifdicatioDs. 

Seeing  Mr.  Lov^ood  so  exhausted,  and 
nng  that,  though  there  was  no  probability  of 
xeoovering,  a  little  medicine  which  would 
re  the  effect  of  procuring  sleep,  might  enable 
n  to  hold  on  a  little  longer,  the  physician 
iiiiiistered  a  small  dose  of  laudanum.  A  few 
ttutes  after  Mr.  Lovegood  had  taken  the  pre- 
iption,  he  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  out 
which  he  did  not  awaken  till  the  following 
dung. 

kfr.  LoYegood's  wife  was  sitting  by  his  bed- 
6  when  he  awakened  from  his  long  sleep. 
ter  a  few  words  of  conversation  with  her,  he 
pressed  a  vdsh  to  see  Mary  again,  mentioning 
^  the  circumstance  of  never  having  seen  her, 
Mthstanding  all  her  amiable  and  morally 
eellent  qualities,  exhibit  the  slightest  symp- 
n  of  that  spiritual  transformation  of  character, 
lioat  which  there  can  be  no  real  happiness  in 
I  life,  nor  felicity  in   the  world  to  come. 
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pressed  very  heavily  on  his  mind.  Mrs.  Love- 
good  told  him  that,  since  his  last  interview  with 
Mary,  she  had  been  under  the  deepest  concern 
about  divine  things ;  and  that,  aft^  a  night  of 
great  anxiety,  mingled  with  much  alarm,  respect- 
ing her  condition  in  the  sight  of  her  Creator,  she 
had,  about  two  hours  previous  to  the  moment 
at  which  she  (Mrs.  Lovegood)  was  speaking, 
suddenly  found,  to  use  her  own  words,  "  peace 
and  joy  in  believing  -/'  and  that,  without  appear- 
ing in  an  ecstatic  state  of  mind,  she  was  now,  as 
she  herself  expressed  it,  in  a  new  world, 
experiencing  a  happiness  she  never  before 
enjoyed,  and  of  which  she  had  no  previous 
conception. 

The  dying  man  clasped  his  hands,  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  said,  with  a  solemn  empha- 
sis, which  she  who  alone  heard  it  can  never 
forget,  **  Thank  God  for  that ;  to  His  name  be 
all  the  praise.** 

After  a  short  pause,  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  such  of  his  family  as  were  in  the  house. 
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s  mh  was  complied  with:  in  less  than  a 
ante  all  the  memben  of  his  family  were 
indilifi^  by  his  bedside.  He  eagerly  gazed 
.them^  looking  as  if  he  felt  it  would  be 
•  last  time  he  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
B  them  in  time ;  and  then  said — '*  My  dear 
ife  and  children,  I  am  now  about  to  be 
kaa  from  you.  My  hour,  I  feel,  is  come. 
he  last  grain  in  my  sand-glass  is  in  the  act  of 
UiDing  its  brief  journey.  I  am  here  just  now : 
ttky  minutes  may  not  elapse  before  I  shall  be 
Lthe  world  of  spirits.  My  parting  admonition 
^etch  and  all  of  you  is,  not  to  seek  for  your 
^iness  in  the  things  of  time;  not  to  seek 
i&  the  world's  honours,  riches,  or  pleasures. 
Bek  it  above :  choose  Him  who  is  the  Great 
•ftthor  of  all,  as  your  portion  for  time  and 
^vnity.  I  have  earnestly  and  unceasingly, 
I  life,  sought  to  impress  on  you  the  infinite 
iportance  of  divine  things.  With  my  dying 
oath,  and  with  the  great  white  throne  pre- 
At  to  my  view,  would  I  repeat  my  admoni- 

YOL.  II.  o 
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i>.  li  1  luutid  t)ie  doctrines  and  pionusn 
;iu'  (iiisjii'l  to  be  my  solace  and  support  in 
.  1  liiui  [lieiti  dtjulih"  valuable  in  this  the 
;v  lit'  inv  di'iitli.  Without  them,  what  sboull 
.  at  iliis  moment  ?  With  them,  death  has 
ti trors  to  mv.  1  am  as  calm  and  peacefiil 
■liLrit,  ;l>  if  I  were  already  in  those  celesliil 
iuus  wIkti-  iho  spirits  of  just  men  nude 
iri'i,  and  lioly  an<;r(-'ls,  are    completed  and 

.l^w  Mr,  Li)vey;ooJ  paused,  not  as  if  he  W 
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though  solemn  circumstances  which  marked 
lis  dying  moments,  without  inwardly  wishing, 
'*  May  I  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  may 
my  last  end  be  like  his." 

Of  the  character  of  Mr.  Lovegood  a  very 
imperfiect  sketch  was  given,  when  we  introduced 
Mm  into  our  pages  in  the  first  volume.  It  is 
doe  to  the  dead,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
prove  profitable  to  the  living,  to  furnish  a  few 
additional  particulars.  Mr.  Lovegood  was  a 
Cbristian]  philanthropist  in  the  most  enlarged 
acceptation  of  the  phrase.  He  sought  invariably 
to  associate  together--as  to  the  eye  of  enlight- 
ened reason  they  ever  will  be  found  united — the 
present  good  and  the  eternal  well-being  of  his 
fiUow-creatures.  With  him  it  was  a  fixed 
principle  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power.  He 
lay  under  the  habitual  conviction,  that  man  is 
responsible  for  his  time,  and  for  his  opportuni- 
ties of  usefulness;  and  that,  consequently,  after 
conceding  to  the  necessities  of  nature  and  the 
comfortable  support  of  his  family,  such  a  por- 
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tion  of  his  time  as  they  tequired,  he  was  bound 
to  labour  for  the  good  of  others.  He  did  so 
labour  in  various  ways — often  in  ways  unknown 
even  to  his  family ;  unknown,  mdeed,  to  any 
human  being,  with  the  Solitary  exception  of 
those  who  were  the  ohjects  of  his  scdicitude. 
His  was  not  the  benevolence  that  delights  in 
display ;  his  was  not  the  charity  that  seeks  to  be 
paraded  in  the  public  prints,  or  proclaimed  on  the 
house  tops.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Lovegood  were 
principally  performed  in  the  privacy  of  obscure 
life.  He  never  denied  himself  to  any  one  that 
sought  his  advice  or  assistance.  No  frown  on 
his  face  ever  frightened  away  or  repulsed  the 
poor  timid  applicant  for  an  interview.  He  met 
all  who  sought  to  see  him,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  spoke  to  them  in  the  accents  of 
friendship.  Hence,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  those 
whom  he  was  unable  to  aid,  or  whose  pur- 
poses it  was  not  in  his  power  to  promote-'-^ven 
they  quitted  his  presence  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  esteem,    and  ever  afterwards  derived 
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from  the  reooUectioii  of  the  inter- 


leh  was  Mr.  LoRregood.  The  writer  could 
r  eontemplate  his  character  when  alive,  nor 
le  Teeor  to  it  now  that  he  is  gone,  without 
buog  in  his  o^m  mind,  how  unexpected 
Borprising  must  be  the  disclosures  of  that 
fid  day,  when  the  world's  teeming  popu- 
1,  fixxm  the  time  of  Adam  down  to  the 
t  man,"  shall  meet  in  one  mighly  assem- 
I  to  hear  the '  irrevocable  decisions  of  the 
e  of  all.  How  many  myriads  of  men  shall 
burst  forth  on  the  astonished  multitude,  as 
nthropists  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  order ; 
whose  benevolence  was  unwearied,  and  was 
bounded  by  their  means;  who  passed 
igh  life  unnoticed  and  imknown  for  their 
i  of  charity  and  mercy.  Their  works  of 
rolence  were  known  only  while  here. 
Cm  from  whom  nothing  is  hid,  and 
e  unhappy  creatures  to  whose  necessi- 
they  ministered.     In  another  world,  their 
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beneT<cdeiice  will  be  revealed  lo  alL  Irft^ 
cotisoliiig  coavictioQ  be  ever  pncent  u  ^ 
nunds  of  those  who  are  eamesUj  and  untailt- 
tinglf  labouring,  in  secret,  for  the  good  of  4ffl 
fellow-men.  Let  it  encourage  their  htaiM  •»' 
cheer  their  spirits  to  be  assured  that,  wheolha 
darkness  of  time  shall  be  dispelled  bj  (be  lidit 
oi'  eieraitr,  alL  their  acts  of  kindncx  to  llicit 
fellow-creatures,  shall  be  ownod,  ackiiu«lecM> 
aad  applauded,  in  tho  presence  of  an  asKmbW 
uai  Terse. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

resolves  on  visiting  his  native  place — His  feelings  on 
ng  iU^His  emotions  on  entering  the  house  in  whieh 
other  died. 

that  hasy  for  any  length  of  time,  lived 
range  land^  has  not  been  often  seized  with 
ing  desire  to  breathe  once  more  his  native 
d  to  revisit  localities  endeared  to  him  by 
}st  delightful,  because  the  earliest  asso- 
s  ?  There  is  something  inexpressibly 
it  in  once  more  beholding  friends  and 
with  whom  one  was  familiar  firom  the 
kwnings  of  consciousness,  and  in  gazing 
a  those  rural  scenes  which  first  delighted 
"enile  eye.  Every  spot  in  the  place  of 
lativity  possesses  a  charm  in  the  eyes 

III.  B 
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of  him  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  be  long  absent 
from  it.     Even  the  walls  of  his  infant  home, — 
the  chairs,  the  tables,  and  every  other  object  on 
which  his  childish  vision  was   accustomed  to 
gaze,  exhibit  a  loveliness,  in  his  view,  of  which 
language  can  convey  no  idea.     The  trees  or 
bushes  in  the  garden,  the  running  rivulet  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  woods,  and  mountains, 
and  meadows,  in  the  surrounding  country — ^all 
things,  indeed,  whether  they  be  the  workman- 
ship of  nature  or  of  art,  which  his  eye  was  in 
the  habit  of  encountering  in  the  boyish  era 
of  his  existence,  are  now  arrayed  in  a  drapexy 
of  surpassing  loveliness.     Scarcely  more  dear, 
indeed,  to  his  heart  are  the  Uving  forms  of  his 
friends.     With  these  objects,  inanimate  though 
they  be,  he  can  hold  communion.     They  revive 
a  thousand  recollections  of  his  earliest    and 
happiest  days.  Memories  which  have,  for  many 
a  long  year,  lain  buried  in  his  heart,  suddenly 
gush  up  in  his  mind  with  as  much  vigour  and 
vividness  as  if  they  were  but  of  yesterday. 
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Inanimate  objects  are,  for  the  moment^  invested 
with  the  attribute  of  consciousness.  They 
become  Tocal  also — speaking,  in  language  which 
makes  its  way  directly  to  the  heart,  of  the  feel- 
ings and  pursuits,  the  sports  and  the  pastimes  of 
his  boyish  days. 

Joseph  Jenkins  had,  for  some  years  past, 
been  the  slave  of  an  eager  desire  to  revisit  his 
native  place.  His  heart  yearned  after  one 
more  sight  of  the  house  in  which  his  mother 
died.  He  longed  to  gaze  again  on  the  sin- 
gularly beautiful  scenery  of  Morayshire,  on 
which,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  and 
the  taste  of  one  who  had  always  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  he  had  so 
often  rested  his  eye  with  rapturous  delight. 
Twelve  long  years  had  now  passed  since  he  had 
qidtted  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  and  he 
resolved,  whatever  might  be  the  inconvenience 
to  himself,  once  more  to  revisit  the  lovely 
valleys  and  majestic  mountains  of  Morayshire. 
There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  going 
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ill  the  luannci  and  under 
he  could  wish.  These  we  will  not  ume.  Tl« 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  at  once  pendn  «!»' 
they  were.  They  were,  howerer,  owrtfflWi 
at  least,  they  were  so  in  a  great  measiue;  1"' 
Joseph,  with  exulting  heart,  embarked  «  Mil- 
ler's Wharf  for  Aberdeen,  thence  to  proceed  bl 
coach  to  Elgin. 

In  four  days  after  he  had  qaitled  tbciielr<^ 
poHs,  he  reached  Elgin.  Though  he  W  b(« 
bom  in  a  village  a  few  miles  from  Hg^  1" 
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sweetmeats,  and  other  boyish  presents — litems 
lirhich  go  fSur  to  make  up  the  sum  of  juvenile 
bliss — ^with  which  his  fond  mother  was  ever 
loading  him. 

It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  if,  as  Joseph 
first  descried  Elgin,  with  its  magnificent  cathe- 
dral, and  the  lofty  umbrageous  trees  which 
skirt  its  eastern  and  northern  extremities,  and 
which  are  interspersed,  in  many  parts,  with  the 
houses  themselves;  it  was  no  wonder  if.  as 
Joseph  first  beheld  the  ancient  borough,  while 
passing  over  the  Stonecast  (pronounced  Stone- 
coss)  Hill,  his  heart  leaped  with  joy,  and  the 
blood  rushed  to  his  face.  A  crowd  of  reflec- 
tions instantly  rose  in  his  mind,  which  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  convey 
to  others.  Those  only  who  recollect  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  first  beheld  the  place  of 
their  nativity  after  a  protracted  absence  from  it, 
can  have  any  conception  of  what  was  passing  in 
Joseph's  mind  at  this  interesting  moment.  Five 
minutes  more,  and  he  entered  the  town.     At 
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emx  stuecenire  reTolutioii  nliich  thewbedtti 
the  coach  performed,  he  rccognued  bed  *Iq<^ 
were  familiar  to  him  in  the  spring-time  of  life' 
Again  and  again  did  his  heart  beat  with  joy, » 
hia  eje  enconntered  the  counteitances  of  chc*^ 
shopkeepers  (in  tfae  north  of  ScotWd,  oUtd 
mercLiints),  standing  in  their  doors,  fromwhwii 
his  mother  was  in  the  habit  of  purcJuaog  ibe 
articles  she  required,  and  with  sevsnl  of  whM 
he  himself  had  had  somewhat  cxIennTc  Wth 
actions  in  the   way  of  pnrchaaing   swi-ctwal'- 
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changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect 

^  the  population  since  he  had  quitted  Elgin. 

^  conviction  foiced  itself  with  a  saddening 

P^wer  on  his  mind  that,  when  he  saw  so  many 

new  and  missed  so  many  old  faces,  no  small 

^^lunber  of  those  who  were  known  to  him  when 

■e  left  the  place,  must  .have  been  conveyed, 

• 

lA  mournful  procession,  through  the  principal 

'^t  to  the  cathedral  buiying-ground  at  the 
^^'tem  end  of  the  town.     The  train  of  reflec- 
^  to  which  he  was  insensibly  resigning  him- 
*df,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  stopping 
tf  the  coach  at  the  Gordon  Arms  Hotel,  then 
^pt  by  Mr.  John  Webster,  as  kind-hearted 
and  blythe  a  Boniface  as  was  to  be  met  with  on 
the  road;  one,  moreover,  who  vnll,  doubtless, 
fiom  his  long  connexion  with  the  Gordon  Arms, 
first  as  waiter,  and  afterwards  as  "  mine  host,*' 
be  known  to  many  of  our  English  readers. 
Here,  as  the  day  was  far  spent,  and  he  was  con- 
siderably fittigued  by  a  journey  of  sixty-six 
miles  on  the  top  of  the  coach — that  journey 
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following  so  dose  on  the  heels  of  a  sea-voyage 
of  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles — Joseph 
resolved  on  resting  for  the  night,  without  call- 
ing on  any  of  his  friends,  or  apprising  them  of 
Jiis  arrival. 

Next  morning  Joseph  got  up  early,  and 
hurried  out  to  the  house,  a  few  miles  distant 
firom  Elgin,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  for  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  Scottish  life,  and  in  which 
his  mother  had  breathed  her  last.  It  was 
with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  he  entered  it. 
Every  object  he  saw — ^for  the  party  who  had 
taken  the  house  previous  to  his  quitting  Scotland, 
had  also  purchased  the  furniture — every  object 
he  saw  brought  back  to  his  mind  the  recollec- 
tion of  past  days,  with  an  almost  paralyzing 
power.  There  was  not  a  fixture  or  a  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house,  that  was  not  connected, 
in  one  way  or  other,  with  some  interesting  inci- 
dent of  his  earlier  years.  But  of  all  that  he  saw, 
nothing  so  directly  went  to  his  heart,  or  so 
powerfully  afiected  him,  as  the  chair  in  which 
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Ids  mother  had  usually  sat  It  had  been  with  her 

>&voiirite  chair,  because  the  gift  of  a  dear  de- 

Firted  friend.     There  it  stood,  in  precisely  the 

*UQe  place  as  that  in  which  it  was  invariably  to 

be  found  when  his  mother  was  at  her  meals,  or 

^f^  sitting  at  the  fire  employed  in  needle  or 

^  other  work.     It  was  still  occupied ;  but, 

«m!  it  was  by  another.     Joseph's  love  for  his 

^Bother  came  welling  from  the  fountain  of  his 

"®*^    He  had  been  sad  before ;  the  sight  of 

the  chair  with  another  sitting  in  it — a  mother, 

^*^8inly,  but  not  his  mother — ^was  too  much 

^  him.    His  feelings  obtained  the  mastery ; 

"®  8at  down,  and  gave  vent  to  the  emotions 

which  agitated  his  bosom,  in  a  flood  of  tears. 


b2 


CHAPTER  n. 

Jotrph  tiiiti  muresiJBg  placei  in  hi>   nuh*  coMq 

Elgin    CMbednl— Sueno'.    PiUu    U    Fomi-Tta  I*    , 
where   M*ch?th   met  viih  ibc  Ihrce  wtM  a(W 
riTcc  FiadhDnD. 


Perbafs  there  afe  few  counties  la  A&  lp%  • 
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»t  in  which  Sueno's  Pillar  is  situated,  the 
ce  at  which  Macbeth  met  with  the  weird  sis- 
ly  and  the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
idhom. 

living,  as  he  had  done,  so  many  years  in 
neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  before  quitting 
>tland,  he  had  repeatedly  visited  the  Elgin 
khedraL  As,  however,  the  remains  of  his 
ther  lay  in  the  burying-ground  which  sur- 
mds  it,  the  place  possessed  peculiar  though, 
mnae  respects,  painfxd  attractions  to  him. 
'  each  of  these  places,  with  the  exception  of 
)  banks  of  the  Findhom,  he  afterwards  gave 
06  account  in  one  of  the  metropolitan  publi- 
ions. 

Elgin  CSathedral  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  one 
the  most  magnificent  ruins  in  the  kingdom, 
is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  burgh, 
omonly  called  the  College  of  Elgin.  In  tlie 
[inning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Pope 
inorius,  in  compliance  with  a  request  made 
bim  to  that  effect,  instructed  Bishop  Andrew 
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Moray  to  build  a  cathedial  at  Spynie,  a  place 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  northward  from  Elgin. 
The  bishop  was  not  pleased  with  the  proposed 
situation :  he  consequently  petitioned  his  Holi- 
ness to  be  allowed  to  build  it  at  Elgin,  as  a 
more  eligible  place.  The  l^ope  complied  with 
the  bishop's  request,  and  by  his  bull,  dated  the 
4th  of  April,  1224,  granted  full  power  to  erect 
a  cathedral  at  the  east  end  of  Elgin,  which  should 
be  declared  the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese 
of  Moray  in  all  time  coming.  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  original  building  (for,  as  will  be 
presently  seen,  it  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt) 
was  laid  by  the  bishop  on  the  17th  of  July  in 
the  same  year.  About  160  years  after  its  erec- 
tion, the  building  was  completely  destroyed.  It 
was  burned  to  the  ground  by  a  personage  well 
known  both  in  the  page  of  history  and  in  the 
traditionary  legends  of  Scotland.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  its  destruction  took  place, 
were  these : — ^Lord  Badenoch  (son  of  Robert 
the  Second  of  Scotland),  better  known  by  the 
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Mme  of  "  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch,**  was  ezcom- 
Bumicated  by  the  Churchy  in  consequence  of 
Ittring  seized  on  the  bishop*s  lands  in  Bade- 
Bodi|  and  expressed  his  determination  to  keep 
fixcible  possession  of  them.  Resolved  to 
^C'venge  himself  on  those  of  his  enemies  at 
^086  instance  this  ecclesiastical  punishment 
^  been  inflicted  on  him^  he,  in  the  summer  of 
M90,  burned  the  whole  town  of  Forres,  a  place 
•**out  twelve  miles  westward  of  Elgin,  together 
^th  the  manse  and  the  choir  of  the  church.  In 
we  course  of  next  month,  he  also  burned  to 
^es  the  town  of  Elgin,  the  Cathedral  Church, 
^  eighteen  houses  of  the  canons  and  chap- 
lains in  the  College,  then,  as  now,  forming  the 
suburbs  of  the  borough. 

The  Wolf  of  Badenoch,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  conunit  these  depredations  on  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  property  with  impunity.  Pro- 
ceedings were  forthwith  instituted  against  him, 
ind  be  was  obliged  to  make  suitable  reparation; 
irhich  having  done,  and  having,  at  the  same 
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publicly  expressed  his  penitence,  he  leceived 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  Walter  Trail,  Bishop 
of  St  Andrews,  in  Blackfiriars  Church  at  Perth. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral  Church  was 
commenced  with  all  possible  expedition,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Bishop  Barr— every 
parish  in  the  diocese  paying  a  subsidy,  and  all 
the  canons  contributing  for  the  purpose.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  conmiotions  of 
the  times,  a  considerable  period  elapsed  before 
the  building  was  completed.  But  in  order  that 
it  might  be  protracted  as  little  as  possible,  the 
chapter  met,  in  1414,  on  the  death  of  Bishop 
Innes,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  solenm  oath, 
that  whoever  should  be  elected  bishop,  should 
appropriate  one-third  of  his  revenue  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  building  of  the  cathe* 
dral.  How  long  it  took  to  complete  it,  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
twenty  years. 

The  style  of  the  building,  like  that  of  all 
other  great  edifices  of  the  period,  was  what  is 
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Bed  the  florid  Gothic.  The  cathedral  stood 
le  east  and  west,  and  was  built  in  the  form  of 
ao88«  The  length  of  the  building  was  S64 
Hi  the  breadth  85  feet,  and  the  length  of  the 
iMept  114  feet.  There  were  five  great 
iren;  two  of  which  were  at  the  west  end^  one 
tlie  middle,  and  two  at  the  east  end.  The 
D  west  towers,  so  far  as  regards  the  stone- 
Af  are  stiU  entire,  and  measure  84  feet  each 
heights  What  the  height  of  the  spires  was, 
mot  now  be  ascertained.  It  is  conjectured 
some  authors  who  have  written  about  Elgin, 
t  they  were  of  wood,  and  that  they  must 
isequently  have  faUen  long  since.  The 
ire  tower  must  have  been  the  grandest ;  for, 
iuding  the  spire,  it  measured  198  feet  in 
3|ht,  and  lasted  long  after  the  others  had 
n  reduced  to  the  state  in  which  they  now 
id«  The  two  towers  at  the  east  end  are  still 
ire,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  stone-work,  but 
Y  were  not  nearly  so  large  as  the  others. 
9  grand  entry,  which  was  a  very  rich  sped- 
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men   of   arctitecture,   wa«   between   &e  B*  ' 

towers  at  the  west  eiuL 

An  opinion  used  to  be  generally  cntertuH^ 
ftnd  still  prevails  among  the  leH  iulotDi' 
classes  of  the  community-,  that  the  preseotl^  | 
ous  stAte  of  the  Elgin  Catbednl  is  to  I 
ascribed  to  the  blind  and  bigoted  fuiyefv 
fiefomiers  in  the  days  of  John  Knox.  NothiQ 
could  be  farther  from  tbe  &cL  In  "  Xadt'l 
Histofy  of  the  Bishops  of  Scotland,"  dint  i 
inacTted  an  act  of  the  Pnty  Council,  iitnii 
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1^1  by  means  of  military  force,  to  put  down 
tilie  rebellion  which  existed  at  that  time  in  seve- 
^d  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  was  for 
^  purpose  of  attempting  to  replenish  his  ex- 
^_  -  *%nted  coffers,  that  the  lead  was  taken  off  the 
%^oo&  of  these  cathedrals,  and  disposed  of  by 
^k.    Agreeably  to  the  mandate  of  the  Regent, 
4e  Elgin  and  Aberdeen  Cathedrals  were  un- 
^Kkifisd,  and  the  lead  was  shipped  at  the  latter 
Idice  for  Holland ;  but  scarcely  had  the  vessel 
^^  the  harbour,  than  she  sunk,  and,  with  her 
^lew  and  cargo,  was  wholly  lost.     The  founder- 
^If;  of  the  yessel  was  attributed  by  popular 
Superstition  to  the  circumstance  of  the  captain 
Ikdiig  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Elgin  Cathedral, 
^os  uncoyered,  was  never  repaired,  owing,  no 
'^ioabt,  to  the  progress  which  the  doctrines  of 
tte  Reformation  had  by  tiiis  time  made ;  and, 
iMBg  thus  exposed  to  the  elements,  the  wooden 
]Nort  of  the  great  tower  gradually  gave  way^ 
and  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Sunday,  1711,  it 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
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Fortunately,  though  a  great  many  persons  had 
been  on  the  spot  a  few  minutes  previously, 
there  were  none  at  the  moment  of  its  falling. 

The  diocese  of  Moray,  of  which  this  splendid 
building  was  the  cathedral  church,  was  one  of 
very  great  extent.  It  comprised  the  counties 
of  Elgin,  or  Moray,  and  Nairn,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  counties  of  Banff  and  Inverness.  It 
had  no  fewer  than  fifty-six  pastoral  charges  be- 
longing to  it.  The  last  bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  Patrick  Hepburn,  well  known  in  Scottish 
history  as  the  ecclesiastic  who  was  fined  for 
receiving  into  his  house  the  intercommuned 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  one  of  the  husbands  of  the 
unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  cathedral  is  surrounded  by  a  burying- 
ground,  one  of  the  largest  churchyards  perhaps 
in  Great  Britain.  In  it  are  interred  the  remains 
of  many  distinguished  persons,  including  several 
of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  Among  the  Scottish 
monarchs  whose  bones  repose  in  this  place,  may 
be  mentioned  Dimcan,  who  was  murdered  by 
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Macbeth.  The  churchyard  is  enclosed  by  a 
stone  wall*  What  with  the  number  of  the 
grayes,  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  sculptured 
memorials  of  departed  worth  and  greatness,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  dilapidated  cathedral — a 
building  which  is  indeed  pre-eminently  magni- 
ficent even  in  its  ruins — the  scene  is  calculated 
to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  spectator. 

Durii^  Joseph's  stay  in  Elgin,  he  paid  re- 
peated visits  to  the  cathedral;  not  on  every 
occasion  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  building 
itself,  but  sometimes  with  the  view  of  lingering 
among  the  graves  in  the  surrounding  burial- 
ground.  There  rested  the  remains  not  only  of 
his  mother,  but  of  many  of  his  acquaintances, 
who,  during  his  sojourn  in  England,  had  been 
consigned  to  the  narrow  house. 

On  the  day  following  his  first  visit  to  the 
cathedral,  he  set  out  for  Forres,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  is  twelve  miles  westward  of 
Elgin,  to  see  Sueno's  Pillar  or  Stone,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  tovm.     Thia 
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curious  and  interesting  stone  is  nilmi"*^  oitt 
hands  to  be  the  most  singular  moaoBMa  oCw 
kind  in  Great  Britain,  perhaps  in  ha^ 
IMany  of  our  most  distinguiahed  antii 
are  indeed  of  opinion,  that  it  has  no  panUBl 
aiiy  coontrj',  Egypt  excepted.  It  U  CUttf 
a  large  block  of  granite,  of  the  hardeitldaiE] 
be  found  in  Scotland.  In  height  It  mM 
twenty-five  feet,  and  in  breadth,  oeu  itiM 
about  four  feet.  It  is  divided  into  Jena*  | 
partments.    It  is  sculptured  on  both  nda;  ^  I 
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bbaUy  some  great  victory  which  has  been 
bed.  The  figures  on  this  division  of  the 
)oe  are  more  defaced  by  time  than  those  on 
» other  divisions,  but  are  still  sufficiently  dis- 
fit  to  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  what  they  are. 

the  next  department  appear  a  number  of 
n,  all  in  a  warlike  attitude.  Some  are  bran- 
bing  their  weapons;  while  others,  as  if  exult- 
[  at  some  joyful  event,  are  represented  as 
iding  their  shields  on  high.  Others,  again, 
i  represented  in  the  act  of  joining  hands,  as 
reciprocally  giving  a  pledge  of  encourage- 
nt  and  assistance.  In  the  centre  of  the  next 
e  of  figures,  appear  two  warriors,  who  are, 
mingly,  either  making  preparations  for,  or 
Bady  engaged  in,  single  combat;  while 
ir  respective  friends  are  yvdtnessing  the  con- 
t  with  the  liveliest  interest.     Next  there 

a  group  of  figures  witnessing  one  of  their 
nber  beheading,  in  cold  blood,  the  prisoners 
>  have  been  taken  in  war.  Close  to  this  is  a 
i  of  canopy,  which  covers  the  heads  of  those 
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who  have  been  executed.  Thn  canop;  u 
guarded  by  men,  each  bearing  s  halbcrt.  A 
number  of  dead  bodies  are  lying  on  one  side. 
Next  are  trumpeters  blowing  their  trumpets,  in 
testimony,  no  doubt,  of  the  triumph  wliicb  has 
been  obtained  by  the  parties,  whose  deeds  of  ra- 
lour  the  monument  is  intended  to  commemorate. 
In  the  next  division  are  seen  a  troop  of  horma 
put  to  flight  by  a  band  of  infantry,  whose  first 
line  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows;  while 
those  who  follow  are  accoutred  with  swords 
Hiid  targets.      In  the  next  and  last  deporlmcDt, 
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.  Such  is  a  description  of  this  very  extra- 
ordinary monument.  As  to  its  origin^  or  the 
particular  events  it  was  intended  to  commemo- 
rate,  we  are  unfortunately  left  in  uncertainty*. 
Every  historian,  every  traveller,  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  antiquarians  in  Scotland,  have  all 
more  or  less  turned  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  no  two  of  them  are  agreed  as  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  erected.  Some  sup- 
pose, &om  the  circumstance  of  the  cross  being 
on  the  obverse  side,  that  it  was  planted  to  com- 
memorate the  first  establishment  of  Christianity 
in  Scotland.  This,  however,  is  very  unlikely ; 
for,  had  that  been  its  object,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  connexion  so  many  warlike  figures 
could  have  had  with  it.  Others  maintain  that 
it  was  raised  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Mort- 
lach,  which  battle,  having  been  gained  by  the 
Scots  over  the  Danes,  eventually  led  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  latter  fi:om  the  kingdom.  This 
is  also  a  very  improbable  hypothesis — the  battle 
in  question  having  been  fought  nearly  twenty 
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miles  firom  the  spot  where  the  stone  is  erected. 
In  fact^  there  is  scarcely  any  event  of  national 
importance  that  occurred  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  and  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century — ^for  the  date  of  the  pillar  is 
generally  supposed  to  lie  between  these  two 
periods — ^which  has  not  been  supposed  by  some 
antiquarian  or  other,  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
its  erection. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Cordiner, 
a  Scottish  antiquarian  of  the  last  century, 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  monument,  appears 
the  most  probable.  His  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
raised  to  commemorate  the  defeat  and  expulsion 
from  Scotland,  by  the  Scots,  of  those  Scan- 
dinavian adventurers  mentioned  in  the  *^  Annals 
of  Torfans,"  who,  jomed  by  a  number  of  chief- 
tains  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Caithness,  had, 
in  the  ninth  century,  established  themselves  at 
the  neighbouring  promontory  of  Burghead — 
the  most  northern  point  to  which  the  expedition 
of  Agricola  penetrated— and  who,  during  the 
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150  years  they  kept  possession  of  the  place, 
committed  the  most  extensive  depredations 
throughout  the  surrounding  country.  In  sup- 
port of  his  hypothesis,  Mr.  Cordiner  reasons  in 
this  way : — "  In  their  sanguine  endeavours  to 
extend  their  sway,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure 
a  more  speedy  retreat  to  their  lines,  when  car- 
rying ofi  booty,  or  baffled  in  any  attempt,  the 
aid  of  cavalry  was  of  essential  and  almost  indis- 
pensable importance,  and  naturally  became  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  forces.  Of 
consequence,  as  it  was  the  great  object  of  Cale- 
donian policy  and  valour  to  seize  their  horses, 
in  order  to  defeat  their  enterprises ;  so  when,  at 
a  fortimate  period,  they  succeeded  in  totally 
routing  the  Scandinavian  bands,  and  compelling 
them  to  leave  their  shores,  if  they  wished  to 
erect  a  conspicuous  memorial  of  the  event,  the 
most  striking  article  would  be,  to  exhibit  the 
seizure  of  the  horses,  and  the  inflicting  of  a 
capital  penalty  on  their  riders ;  and  this  is  done 
in  the  most  conspicuous   department  of  the 

VOL.  III.  c 
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column.  It  is  moreover  evident,  from  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  history  and  tradition,  that 
part  of  the  troops  and  warlike  adventurers 
who  had  embarked  in  the  grand  expedition 
imdertaken  by  Olaus,  Prince  of  Norway,  about 
the  year  1000,  did  reinforce  the  garrison  at 
Eccialsbacca,  in  the  Burgh  of  Moray,  and  made 
some  daring  advances  towards  the  subduing  of 
the  surrounding  counties ;  and  that,  soon  after 
that  period,  their  repeated  defeats  induced  them 
wholly  to  relinquish  their  settlement  in  that 
province.  No  event  was  therefore  more  likely 
to  become  a  subject  of  national  gratitude  and 
honour  than  those  actions  in  which  the  princes 
of  Norway  and  their  military  adherents  were 
totally  defeated,  and  which  so  fully  paved  the 
way  for  returning  peace  to  smile  over  these 
harassed  and  extensive  territories.  And,  in 
consequence  of  the  Scandinavian  forces  finally 
evacuating  their  posts,  a  treaty  of  amicable  alli- 
ance might  be  formed  between  Malcolm  and 
Canute,  or  Sueno,  King  of  Norway;  and  the 
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august  figures  on  the  base  of  the  cross  have 
been  sculptured  to  express  that  important  recon- 
ciliation ;  while  the  figures  on  the  adjacent 
edge  of  the  obelisk,  which  are  joined  hand  in 
handy  and  in  attitudes  of  friendly  communica* 
tioUy  may  allude  to  the  new  degrees  of  mutual 
confidence  and  security  which  took  place  after 
the  feuds  were  settled  that  are  represented  on 
the  front  of  the  column/' 

Tlie  traditions  of  the  country  are  certainly 
more  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  than 
of  any  other  hypothesis  which  has  been  ad- 

■ 

vanced«  The  very  name,  indeed,  given  to  the 
pillar — viz,  "Sueno's  Stone,"  which  it  has 
retained  from  time  immemorial,  shows  that  the 
opinion  of  the  peasantry  in  the  district  always 
has  been,  that  that  Norwegian  monarch  must, 
in  some  way  or  other,  have  been  connected 
with  its  erection. 

Having  several  acquaintances  in  Forres, 
Joseph,  after  quitting  the  site  of  Sueno's  Stone, 
proceeded  to  that  delightful  town,  where  he 
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spent  the  night.  On  the  following  day,  being, 
as  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  the  work, 
exceedingly  fond  of  natural  scenery,  he  resolved 
on  spending  some  hours  in  feasting  his  vision 
on  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  for  which  the 
banks  of  the  neighbouring  river  Findhom,  have 
been  always  famed. 

With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  miles, 

immediately  before  it  empties  itself  into  an  arm 

of  the  Moray  Frith,  the  scenery  along  the  whole 

course   of  this  river  is   exceedingly  beautiful. 

From  Altyre  to  Relugas,  a  distance  of  five  or 

six  miles — the  former  being  tliree  or  four  miles 

from   Forres — the   scenery   exceeds  anything 

which    it  were  possible  for   the  most  fertile 

imagination   to  conceive.     The  former  estate 

belongs  to  Sir  William  Gordon  Gumming ;  and 

the  other,  at  the  period  at  which  Joseph  paid 

his  visit  to  Scotland,  was  the  property  of  Sir 

Thomas  Dick  Lauder;  and,  as  both  baronets 

were  remarkable  for  their  taste,  the  effect  of 

the  magnificent  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the 
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river,  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  rich  plan- 
tations and  forests  belonging  to  them,  which  the 
eye  was  able  to  take  in  from  many  of  the  places 
whence  the  best  view  of  the  Findhom  was  to  be 
had.  Joseph  has  often,  since  then,  declared, 
that  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  existence, 
did  he  gaze  on  any  scene  with  such  rapture  as 
that  with  which  he  beheld  the  magnificent 
scenery  on  this  river,  five  or  six  miles  above 
Forres.  It  was  on  a  fine  August  morning,  with 
as  clear  a  sky  as  any  of  which  Italia  herself  could 
ever  boast,  that,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  he 
set  out  from  Forres  in  search  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature — ^if,  indeed,  a  person  can  be 
said  to  set  out  in  search  of  anything  which  he 
knows  he  is  sure  to  find.  After  Joseph  had 
reached  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  little  on  the 
south-west  side  of  Altyre,  every  fresh  step  he 
took  opened  up  new  beauties  to  him.  But 
there  was  one  spot  whence  was  commanded  a 
view  which,  for  its  native  majesty,  its  wild 
magnificence,  and  the  prodigality  of  its  rich- 
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ness,  has,  we  verily  believe,  but  few  parallels  in 
Europe.  It  seemed  one  grand  amphi&eatre, 
of  unparalleled  extent;  or,  rather,  a  aeries  of 
amphitheatres,  slightly  separated  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  river  and  the  serpentine  shape  of 
the  mighty  mountains  which  formed  the  river's 
banks.  At  one  place,  the  mountainous  banks 
along  the  margin  of  the  river  were  covered,  on 
either  side,  with  rich  verdure ;  at  another,  there 
was  nothing  but  craggy  rock.  Here  the  banks 
gradually  sloped ;  there,  they  rose  almost  per- 
pendicularly. In  either  case  they  were  covered 
with  luxuriant  heath,  largely  interspersed  with 
bramble  bushes ;  while  the  oak,  the  larch,  the 
fir,  and  various  other  trees,  all  of  nature's  plant- 
ing, rose  up  in  every  direction,  and  were  all  so 
beautiftilly  blended  together  as  to  give  a  sur- 
passing richness  to  the  general  scene.  On  the 
day  before,  heavy  rains  had  descended  in  that 
part  of  the  Highlands  whence  the  Findhom 
takes  its  rise ;  the  river  was,  in  consequence, 
considerably  swollen,  and  foamed  and  roared  as 
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it  dashed  along  its  course,  in  a  way  which  was 
equally  striking  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.     To 
add  to  the  grandeur  of  the  view,  various  small 
islands,  richly  studded  with  trees,  stunted  in 
height,^  but  abundantly  clothed  with   foliage, 
sprang  up  in  the  centre  of  the  river ;  while,  to 
give  still  greater  effect  to  the  whole  scene,  on  the 
day  on  which  Joseph  gazed  on  it  with  rapturous 
admiration,  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  abroad. 
AU  was  calm  as  well  as  clear.     The  sun  shone 
with  a  brilliancy  not  often  witnessed  in  our 
northern  latitudes ;  and  yet  not  with  so  much 
power  as  to  be  unpleasant.     The  temperature 
was  just  the  happy  medium  between  heat  and 
cold.     The  stillness  of  the  place,  the  silence  of 
the  scene,  were,  indeed,  occasionaUy  broken, 
but  that  was  under  circumstances  which  only 
imparted  additional  sublimity  to  the  general 
effect.      The  screams  of  the  eagle,   and   the 
flapping  of  his  wings,  as  the  noble  bird  quitted 
his  eyrie  and  gambolled  in  the  air,  were  the 
only  breaches  that  were  made  in  the  profoimd 
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silence  which  prevailed.  The  utter  soliCudo  of  ^ 
the  place  also  contributed  much  to  the  deep,  > 
had  almost  said  overwhehning,  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  aurpassing  sublimity  of  the 
Not  only  was  that  solitude  unbroken  by  the  4 
sight  of  human  being,  but  no  traces  of  the  pre-.  I 
sencc  of  man,  by  means  of  his  workmanship,  I 
were  visible  to  the  eye.  There  stood  Joseph  J 
and  his  friend,  as  if  dissevered  from  the  huinn  J 
family — as  if  lining  in  a  world  of  their  own.  -' 
But  the  scene  was  one  which  admits  not  of  de- 
scription.    It  was  a  scene  for  the  poet  to  feast 
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necessary  to  refer  particularly  to  it.  The  spot 
at  which  the  celebrated  interview  took  place,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  particular 
one  which  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  estate  of 
Brodie,  the  property  of  the  Laird  of  Brodie, 
three  or  four  miles  westward  of  Forres^  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  road  to  Inverness.  Such 
is  undoubtedly  the  locality  which  Shakspeare 
himself  had  in  his  eye^  when  introducing  the 
incident  into  his  tragedy.  In  this^  however,  it 
is  now  ascertained  on  the  best  evidence,  that  he 
was  mistaken.  The  poet  followed  the  well- 
known  historian  Boethius;  and  other  authors 
following  his  authority,  the  error  has  been 
handed  down  till  the  present  day.  The  author 
of  this  work  believes  he  may  take  credit  to  him- 
self for  having  been  the  first  to  detect  the  pre- 
valent error.  Having  spent  nearly  thirty  years 
of  his  life  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  which 
many  of  the  incidents  embodied  in  the  tragedy 
of  Macbeth,  and   this  incident  in  particular, 

occurred,  he    feels    he    is    entitled    to    speak 

c  2 
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with  more  than    ordinary  confidence   an  the 
point. 

As  the  subject  is  one  of  great  and  general 
mterest,  it  may  be  right  to  mention  some  of  the 
grounds  which  justify  the  conviction,  thatthe 
meeting  of  Macbeth  with  the  weird  sisters  did 
not  take  place  on  the  estate  of  Brodie,  or  on 
any  spot  v^estward  of  Forres.     On  referring  to 
the  third  scene  of  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy, 
it  will  be  observed  that»  at  the  time  Macbeth 
met  with  the  witches,  he  was  in  company  with 
Banquo  and  ^e  army,  then  on  their  viray  from 
Fife  to  Inverness.     It  will  also  be  recollected 
that    Banquo    is  represented   as    putting  the 
question  to  Macbeth  immediately  on  meeting 
with  the  witches  — "  How  far  is't   called  to 
Forres?"     It    necessarily    follows,    therefore, 
that  the  spot  referred  to  could  not  have  been 
the  scene  of  this  memorable  interview ;  for,  in 
that  case,  the  murderer  of  Duncan  must  not  only 
have  already  passed  through  Forres,  but  must 
have  been  several  miles  on  the  other  side  of  it ; 
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and  if  so,  his  companion,  Banquo,  could  never 
have  put  the  above  interrogatory. 

Where,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  did  the  cele- 
brated meeting  take  place  ?  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  as  it  is  distinctly  stated 
the  meeting  occurred  on  a  moor,  within  a  few 
miles  of  Forres,  that  moor  is  the  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gateside,  about  eight  miles  westward 
of  Elgin ;  and,  consequently,  four  miles  on  the 
east  or  this  side  of  Forres.  Such,  at  all  events, 
was  the  route  which  Macbeth  must  have  taken 
on  his  way  from  Fife  to  Inverness,  through  the 
town  of  Forres;  and,  on  this  hypothesis,  and 
on  no  other,  can  we  perceive  the  propriety  of 
Banquo's  putting  the  question — **  How  far  is't 
called  to  Forres  ?  " 

That  the  spot  on  the  estate  of  Brodie  usually 
pointed  out  as  that  at  which  Macbeth  met  with 
the  witches,  could  not  have  been  the  place,  is 
farther  evident  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no 
^*  blasted  heath  "  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Nor 
is  there  any  probability  that  there  could  have 
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been  a  blasted  heath  at  the  period  at  which  the 
interview  took  place ;  for  the  estate  of  Brodie 
has  all  the  appearance,  from  its  situation,  soil, 
and  other  circumstances,  of  having  been  always 
favourable  to  vegetation:  so  that,  even  sup- 
posing it  not  to  have  been  cultivated  at  that 
time — which,  from  the  known  antiquity  of  the 
family  of  Brodie  in  connexion  with  that  locality, 
is  improbable — Nature  herself  must  have  given 
it  a  verdant  aspect. 

What  favours  the  opinion,  in  addition  to  that 
which  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  inter- 
view between  Macbeth  and  the  weird  sisters  took 
place  in  the  locality  we  have  assigned  to  it,  is 
the  fact,  that  that  locality  is  still  emphatically  a 
''  blasted  heath.*'  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and,  in  some  places,  more  than  half-a-mile  in 
breadth.  ,It  is  a  singularly  bare,  desolate  place, 
with  a  range  of  high  hills  on  the  south  side,  and 
a  large  open  space  of  country,  now  generally 
cultivated,  with  the  Moray  Frith  and  the  hills 
of  Caithness  in  the  distance.     Nor  is  this  all. 
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Not  only  is  the  moor  itself,  at  which  the  meet- 
ing in  question  is  assumed  to  have  taken  place, 
still  a  **  blasted  heath/'  but,  from  its  peculiar 
soil,  it  must  ever  remain  so.  The  progress  of 
cultivation  can  never  reach  it.  It  may  far- 
ther be  mentioned,  that  so  desolate  and  barren 
is  the  place,  that  people  have  a  great  dislike  to 
travel  through  it  in  dark  nights.  The  road  to 
Forres,  and  thence  to  Inverness,  lies  now,  as 
in  Macbeth's  time,  through  this  large  tract  of 
moor,  still  covered  over  with  the  "  heath "  so 
common  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland. 
It  is  just  such  a  place,  from  its  desolate  and 
forbidding  aspect,  as  supernatural  beings  would 
single  out  for  an  interview  with  mortal  intel- 
ligences. 

Since  on  this  subject,  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  no  distinctive  character  seems  to  be 
ascribed  by  the  great  majority  of  Shakspeare*8 
readers,  to  the  three  weird  sisters,  or  witches, 
whom  Macbeth  met  on  his  way  to  Forres.  They 
had,  however,  peculiar  offices  assigned  to  them. 
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"  They  were,"  says  Pennant,  the  tourist,  "  the 
Fates,  the  Valkyra;  of  the  northern  nations, 
Ghinna,  Kota,  and  Skulda,  the  handmaids  of 
Odin,  the  arctic  Mars,  and  styled  the  Chusers  of 
the  Slain ;  it  being  their  office,  in  battle,  to  mark 
those  devoted  to  death."  It  would  appear  from 
several  ancient  authorities  that,  besides  singluig 
out  those  who  were  to  be  slain  in  battle,  it  was 
the  special  office  of  these  three  witches  to  con- 
duct the  spirits  of  the  departed  to  "  Valhalla,  the 
paradise  of  the  brave,  the  hall  of  Odin."  Shak- 
;  to  have  been  aware  of  the  offices 
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feathers  of  swans,  and  armed  with  spear  and 
helmet." 

Assuming — which  there  is  every  reason  to  do 
— ^tfaat  the  above  hypothesis  regarding  the  place 
at  which  Macbeth  and  the  three  weird  sisters 
met  together,  is  correct,  there  is  something 
remarkably  strange  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  in 
the  immediate  neighboiu*hood  of  the  same  spot, 
that  Macbeth  afterwards  murdered  King  Dun- 
can. Until  the  discovery  of  the  actual  locality  of 
the  miu*der  of  Duncan,  was  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  three  or  four  years  before  his  death, 
it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  crime  had 
been  perpetrated  in  Duncan's  own  castle  at  In- 
verness. Sir  Walter,  however,  makes  it  clear, 
that  the  murder  was  committed  at  a  place  called 
"  Bothgowan,  or,  the  Smith's  House,  near 
Elgin."  This  place,  though  now  under  a 
different  name,  is  known  to  have  been  situated 
on  the  farm  of  Cloves,  lately  occupied  by  Mr. 
Brander,  and  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  spot  at  which  Macbeth  met  with  the 
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CBE9.  ^^^1 

itted  the  deeS^^ 


three  witches ;  so  that  he  committed  the  deett' 
wliich  raised  liim  to  the  throne  of  Scotlsnd — ^in 
other  words,  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  the  weird 
sisters,  of  being  "  king  hereafter,"  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  pl&c«  at  whicb 
they  uttered  it — at  a  time  when  its 
ment  seemed,  in  the  highest  degree,  improbal 


accompIidli|^k 
improballl^^H 


CHAPTER  III. 

Joseph  goes  to  t  penny  wedding — Penny  weddings  in  the 
Highltnds  of  Scotland*- General  remarks. 

Joseph^  though  hayings  in  his  earlier  years^ 
often  heard  of  penny  weddings  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  Morayshire^  had  never  been 
present  at  one.  And^  as  he  knew  they  were 
generally  productive  of  amusing  scenes^  he  re- 
solved on  going  to  the  first  that  should  take 
place.  The  sought-for  opportunity  was  soon 
afforded ;  and  he,  accordingly,  accompanied  by 
a  college  j&iend,  proceeded  to  the  place,  about 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Elgin,  at  which  it  was 
appointed  to  be  held. 

It  may  be  right  to  mention,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  English  readers,  that  penny  weddings 
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used  to  be  quite  common  in  the  Highland  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  of  Scotland,  though  latterly 
they  have  been  gradually  becoming  lera  &e- 
quent.  They  are  called  penny  weddings,  in 
contradistinction  to  other  weddings,  because 
the  parties  present  pay  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  evening.  The  bride  and  bridegroom  per- 
sonally invite  their  own  respective  Kcquainl- 
ances  to  the  wedding  several  days  before  the 
time  appointed  for  the  performance  of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony ;  but  any  other  person  who 
wishes  it,  and  is  willing  to  pay  th«  stipulated 
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With  the  profits  of  their  weddings  the  author 
has  known  several  instances  in  which  the 
"  newly-married  couple,"  as  the  newspaper 
advertisements  say,  have  made  a  beginning 
in  the  world,  and  afterwards  become  opulent 
persons. 

It  may  be  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
that  in  Scotland  all  marriages  take  place  at  the 
house  of  the  parents  of  the  bride,  or  of  those 
relations  with  whom  she  may  chance  at  the  time 
to  be  staying.  If  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life, 
and  she  has  been  a  faithful  and  obliging  ser- 
vant, it  is  qmte  common  for  the  bride  to  be 
married  in  the  house  of  her  mistress.  In  any 
case,  a  marriage  in  a  chiu*ch  or  chapel  is  never 
heard  of  in  Scotland.  In  the  case  of  penny 
weddings,  the  marriage  ceremony,  so  far  as  the 
clergyman  is  concerned,  is  performed  at  the 
house  of  the  bride*s  parents,  if  she  have  any ; 
and  if  not,  at  the  house  of  some  relative  or 
friend.  But  the  festive  part  of  the  occasion  is 
reserved  until  she  is  brought  home  to  the  house 
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of  her  husband.     Marriages  in 

take   place  about   five  in  the  afternoon ;  and, 

when  the  wedding  is  to  be  a  penny  one,  only 

a  few  persons,  and  these,  for  the  most  part, 
near  relations,  are  present  at  the  clerical  part  of 
the  ceremony.  The  party  aftenvards  sit  down  to 
tea,  which  is  followed  by  a  glass  of  genuine 
whisky,  and  a  few  biscuits.  If  the  bridegroom's 
house  be  not  far  off,  the  newly-married  pair, 
with  their  friends,  at  once  adjourn  to  it,  where 
the  evening  is  spent  in  feasting  and  hilarity.  But 
in  rural  districts — and  in  these  only  are  penny 
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idea  of  the  sensation  created  in  a  particular  dis- 
tricty  for  six  or  seven  miles  around^  when  it 
becomes  known  that  a  wedding  is  in  contempla- 
tion. The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  in  every- 
body's mouth.  For  weeks  before  the  event 
comes  off,  nothing  else  is  talked  of  in  the  whole 
country  side.  Every  little  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  either  party  is  raked  up  from  oblivion, 
and  discussed  and  commented  on  with  a  free- 
dom and  boldness  which  would  satisfy  the  most 
devoted  friend  to  liberty  of  speech. 

The  interest  in  the  coming  marriage  con- 
tinues to  grow  as  the  period  at  which  it  is 
appointed  to  take  place  approaches.  Formerly 
the  custom  used  to  be — a  custom  then  required 
by  law — that  the  banns  should  be  published,  or, 
as  they  say  in  Scotland,  the  parties  be  '^  cried,** 
two  Sundays  before  the  ceremony  took  place. 
After  the  parties  had  been  thus  asked  in 
church,  neither  of  them  ventured  out  oftener 
than  necessity  required,  because  of  the  badi- 
nage to  which  they  were  sure  to  be  subjected  by 
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all  the  unmarried  portion  of  the  communis* 
In  the  part  of  Scotland  where  penny  weddings 
were  wont  to  be  most  frequent,  there  used  to 
be  a  superstitious  belief  that,  if  an  immarried 
person  only  rubbed  shoulders  with  either  a 
bride  or  bridegroom — ^which  the  parties  are 
considered  to  be  from  the  time  of  their  being 
asked  or  "cried"  in  church — the  individual  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  sufficiently  near  for  the 
gentle  collision,  was  sure  to  be  married  soon 
afterwards.  Hence  all  the  young  women  in  the 
place  literally  persecuted  the  bride,  in  their 
cmxiety  to  rub  shoulders  with  her.  This  was  a 
source  of  annoyance,  and  still  is,  in  some  cases,  to 
a  "  published  "  bride.  Then  there  is  that  feel- 
ing of  modesty  which  prevails  to  so  great  an 
extent  among  young  women  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts  of  Scotland,  when  allusion  is  made  to  their 
approaching  nuptials — ^a  feeling  which  almost 
makes  them  blush  to  be  seen  by  their  former 
acquaintances.  The  extent  to  which  this  feel- 
ing is  carried  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  would 
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appear  incredible  to  the  English  reader.  Thus, 
between  one  circumstance  or  other^  the  period 
which  intervenes  between  the  first  announce- 
ment in  the  church  of  an  intended  marriage, 
and  the  period  at  which  it  takes  place^  is^  to 
the  bride^  one  of  a  very  trying  nature^  apart 
from  all  private  considerations  connected  with 
the  new  relationship  into  which  she  is  about  to 
enter. 

Earnestly  does  she  pant  for  the  arrival  of  her 
wedding-day,  in  order  that  her  embarrassing 
situation  may  approach  its  end.  It  comes  in 
due  course,  though  she  deems  the  interval  from 
the  first  publication  of  the  banns  until  the 
wedding  is  over,  a  little  age.  To  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  the  wedding-day  is,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  an  important  day.  Most  ardu- 
ous are  the  duties  of  both ;  but  those  of  the  bride 
are  peculiarly  so.  She  is  expected  to  talk  per- 
petually to  all  around  her,  during  the  eating 
and  drinking  part  of  the  business.  Great 
things  are  expected  £rom  her  in  the  way  of 
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pressing  her  fiiends  to  partake  of  the  good 
cheer  provided  for  the  occasion.  And  then, 
when  the  dancing  begins,  which  it  does  about 
seven  or  eight  in  the  evening,  she  is  expected 
to  dance  with  everybody  who  chooses  to  ask 
her.  On  the  floor  she  must  toil  away,  though 
scarcely  able  perhaps  to  move  a  limb.  But  by  far 
the  most  singular  duty  of  the  bride  at  a  penny 
wedding  is,  that  of  advancing  to  all  the  male 
persons  present,  and  kissing  them  in  succession. 
Where  this  has  to  be  done  in  150  or  160  cases, 
without  so  much  as  a  moment's  breathing  time 
between  the  salutes,  it  will  readily  be  believed 
that  the  bride  has  a  rather  arduous  task  to  per- 
form. The  accuracy  of  this  statement  may  be 
questioned  by  those  unacquainted  with  the 
usages  which  prevail  in  some  of  the  more 
remote  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
strictly  true.  For  its  truth  the  writer,  indeed, 
pledges  himself;  as  he  speaks  on  the  point 
from  what  he  has  witnessed  with  his  own 
eyes. 
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As  no  ordinary-sLEed  house  would  contain 
the  half  of  the  guests  who  are  present  at  a 
penny  wedding,  they  usually  sit  down  to  dinner 
in  the  largest  bam,  or  other  outhouse,  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tables  or  chairs  in  sufficient 
numbers  are  out  of  the  question ;  but  an  apo- 
logy for  tables  is  made  by  means  of  a  certain 
number  of  deals  of  timb^,  adjusted  as  they  best 
may;  and  forms  are  found  to  answer  for  chairs. 
With  regard,  again,  to  knives  and  forks,  as  these 
are  articles  rarely  used  in  those  localities  where 
penny  weddings  are  most  frequent,  every  guest 
is  expected  to  take  his  own  knife  and  fork  with 
him;  if  not,  there  is  no  alternative  for  him 
but  to  use  his  fingers.  And  when  a  guest,  un- 
provided with  knife  and  fork,  is  reduced  to 
this  necessity,  you  generally  see  him  trying  to 
keep  himself  in  countenance,  and  to  silence 
those  who,  being  themselves  better  provided, 
may  betray  a  disposition  to  be  witty  at  his  ex- 
pense, by  saying — "  Ah,  never  mind !  Fingers 
were  made   before  knives  and   forks."      The 
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position  is  one  of  undoubted  orthodoxy ;   no 
one  ventures  to  dispute  it^  because  nobody  can. 

Candlesticks  and  snuffers  are  equally  scarce 
commodities  at  these  penny  weddings.  For  the 
former^  as  we  had  once  occasion  to  remark  in 
a  previous  work,  large  turnips,  with  a  hole  cut 
out  by  a  knife,  are  foimd  to  be  very  passable 
substitutes;  while  the  fingers  of  the  nearest 
guest  are  expected  to  be  available  for  the  work 
which,  in  our  more  refined  regions,  is  usually 
assigned  to  a  pair  of  snuffers. 

Dinner  over,  dancing  begins;  and  at  penny 
weddings  people  do  dance.  You  see  none  of 
those  insipid,  formal,  sleepy  movements  which 
are  called  dancing  at  Almack's,  and  other  less 
exalted  places  in  this  country.  There  they 
dance  with  a  spirit  and  energy  which  show  that 
they  are  in  earnest.  They  cheer  each  other  on 
by  cries  peculiar  to  the  rural  districts  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  which,  as  all  depends  on  the  sin- 
gular manner  in  which  they  are  uttered,  no  idea 
can  be  given  by  description.     And  with  these 
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indescribable  vocal  sounds,  are  mingled  the  loud 
snapping  of  fingers,  the  clapping  of  hands,  and 
the  beating  of  feet.  And  then  to  see  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  who  are  the  occupants  of  the 
floor  1  There  is  a  language  in  their  looks  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  They  have  for  the  moment 
unreservedly  resigned  themselves  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  occasion;  and  their  enjoyment  is 
as  visible  in  their  countenances  as  the  sun  is  in 
the  firmament  As  the  evening  advances,  the 
company,  aided  by  the  inspirations  of  copious 
draughts  of  '^  mountain  dew,"  increase  in  the 
vivacity  of  their  spirits,  and  in  the  energy  with 
which  they  perform  the  physical  evolutions  cha* 
racteristic  of  Scottish  dancing.  The  four  or  five 
fiddlers  stuck  up  in  some  comer  of  the  place, 
and  made  more  musical  by  the  agency  of 
whisky,  participate  in  the  merriment  of  those 
whose  feet  are  responding  to  their  soul-inspir- 
ing strains.  By  and  by  the  hilarity  becomes  so 
uncontrollable,  and  withal  so  general,  that  all 
r^;ard  for  regularity,  either  in  the  music  of  the 
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fiddlers,  or  the  movements  of  the  dancersi 
vanishes  entirely.  The  Apollos  continue  to  pro- 
duce sounds,  but  they  have  ceased  to  discourse 
music  The  parties  occupying  the  floor  continue 
to  move  about,  but  they  no  longer  dance.  All 
is  now  confusion :  the  place  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mob  without  any  definite  object  in 
view.  The  soimd  of  the  violin  has  died  away ; 
the  fiddlers  are  asleep.  The  more  orderly  of  the 
company  begin  to  take  their  departure  for  their 
respective  homes :  others  follow  without  know- 
ing why.  It  is  now  three  or  four,  or  it  may  be 
five  in  the  morning ;  and  the  only  remains  of 
the  late  company  are  a  young  man  who  has 
sprained  his  ancle  in  the  dance,  lying  in  a 
corner,  until  a  fiiend  brings  a  horse,  from  a 
house  at  some  distance,  to  take  him  home ;  and 
a  fiddler  in  the  opposite  comer,  who,  having 
resolutely  declined  to  be  awakened  by  either  the 
shaking  or  pricking  of  friends,  has  been  left  to 
sleep  away  to  his  heart's  content.  Judging  from 
the  desperate  energy  with  which  he  is  snoring, 
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and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nasal  sounds 
succeed  each  other,  you  are  justified  in  conclud- 
ing that  there  is  no  prospect  of  an  immediate 
termination  to  his  slumbers. 

If  the  weather  be  fine,  the  guests  at  penny 
weddings  usually  adjourn,  when  they  become 
a  little  excited,  from  the  bam  or  other  outhouse 
in  which  the  dancing  commenced,  to  the  open 
air.  There,  on  the  green  sward,  with  no  other 
covering  than  the  sky,  do  they  "  trip  the  light 
fantastic  toe"  imtil  the  moon  and  stars  have 
shrunk  into  invisibility  before  the  splendours  of 
the  rising  sun.  The  penny  wedding  at  which 
Joseph  was  present,  afforded  an  instance  of  this. 
It  was  on  a  fine  summer's  eve  that  he  proceeded 
to  the  spot  at  which  the  wedding  was  to  take 
place;  and  as  beautiful  a  smnmer's  mom  as 
ever  dawned  on  our  meridian,  succeeded  that 
beautiful  eve.  The  dancing  on  the  occasion 
was  kept  up  till  a  later  hour  than  had  ever 
been  known.  Probably  the  reason  was  that, 
having  taken  the  green  sward  and  the  open  air 
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earlier  than  usual,  and  there  being  conscqoently 
fewer  facilities  for  quaffing  potations  of  nhlsky, 
the  guests  were  better  able  to  protract  tlie  merri- 
ment on  the  occasion.  But  whatever  may  hare 
been  the  cause,  the  daucing  was  continued  until 
half-past  five  in  the  morning — tbe  lovely  war- 
blings  of  the  lark  mingling  with,  and  almost 
drowning,  the  faint  and  feebie  sounds  sent  fortli 
by  the  exhausted  fiddlers. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  a  penny  wed- 
ding requires  the  most  active  preparatioiu  for 
it.   during  the  previous   eight  days.     Nor  do 
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which  is  a  very  different  matter  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  from  what  it  is  in  England. 
As  in  thinly  peopled  districts,  all  persons  are 
known  to  each  other,  the  circumstance,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  the  bride,  of  being  exposed 
for  nearly  two  hours  to  the  gaze  of  every  one 
in  the  church,  just  as  if  the  married  couple  were 
a  pair  of  wild  beasts— is  one  of  a  very  trying 
kind.  Perhaps  it  is  to  her  the  most  trying 
ordeal  she  has  to  go  through  in  connexion  with 
her  marriage.  What,  however,  cheers  her  up 
during  the  emergency,  is  the  consideration  that 
it  is  the  last  incident  of  the  scene ;  and  that 
after  it  is  over,  she  will  settle  quietly  down  in 
her  new  relation  of  a  married  woman. 

Penny  weddings  are  looked  forward  to  with 
the  deepest  interest  by  all  the  unmarried  young 
women  in  the  district.  They  are  usually  pro- 
ductive of  attachments  which  terminate  in  mar- 
riage. At  these  weddings  **  the  lasses  **  appear 
to  the  best  advantage.  For  weeks  before  the 
wedding-day,  all  is  bustle  in  preparing  their 
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dresses  for  the  occasion ;  and,  when  ti 
arrives,  they  not  only  put  on  their  best  ap) 
but  also  their  best  looks.  They  regard  a  pemi^^ 
wedding  as  one  of  the  most  favourable  op] 
tiinities  which  can  occur  of  making  conque9U.^J 
Hence— and  surely  no  one  will  be  so  ungallaBk  J 
as  to  blame  them — they  do  all  they  can,  1^  thft*! 
smartness  of  their  dress  and  the  fascinstion  ofJ 
their  manner,  to  entangle  some  of  the  Bwaistn 
who  are  present,  in  the  meshes  of  a  love  snft  . 
eientlj  ardent  to  justify  the  expcctatioii  that 
it  will  ripen,  in  due  time,  into  a  matrimonial 
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wedding  for  twenty  weddings  of  the  ordinary 
kind — ^weddings  at  which  only  a  few  firiends  are 
present,  and  where  no  payment  is  received 
{rom  the  guests. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

PlufcarJen    Ahhej  — lt»    sntiquity    and    »itu«tioo  —  Curioi 
traditionary  legend  connected  with  iL 

Refekence  has  been  made,  in  a  previous  chi 
ter,  to  the  Abbey  of  Pluscarden,  aa  being  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  iu  Scotland.    The 
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many  hundred  feet  in  height.  About  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  an  opposite  direction,  is  another 
range  of  high  hills,  but  so  gradual  in  their 
slope,  and  so  fertile  in  soil,  as  to  be  capable  of 
profitable  cultivation.  Around  the  abbey  itself 
are  numbers  of  large  trees,  many,  if  not  all  of 
them,  boasting  an  antiquity  of  several  centuries. 
One  pear  tree,  in  the  spot  where  the  garden 
of  the  abbey  stood,  is  ascertained  to  have  been 
planted  by  one  of  the  earliest  monks  who  lived 
in  the  abbey,  and  consequently  has  reached  the 
almost  incredible  age  of  six  hundred  years.  In 
a  southern  and  western  direction,  there  are 
small  forests,  some  of  them  of  man's  plantation, 
and  others  of  nature's  growth,  which  greatly 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Connected 
with  the  place,  there  are  many  interesting 
legends;  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  briefly 
relating  one  of  these,  in  which  there  is  much  of 
the  air  of  romance,  that  we  have  been  led  to 
refer  to  the  venerable  building.  When  Joseph 
first  heard  it,  it  struck  him  as  a  legend,  out  of 
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isily  manote*  ^ 


which  a  skilful  novelist  could  easily  i 
lure  his  three  volumes.  The  outUne  may  be 
given  in  eight  or  ten  pages,  under  the  heading 
of  "  Edmund  and  Anna."  .^Jj^ 

Edmvkd  and  Anxa,  the  one  the  eldest  son, 
and  the  other  the  eldest  daughter  of  two  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
were  among  the  most  devoted  lovers  the  world 
ever  witnessed.  Anna  possessed  every  (juaHt)', 
mental  and  personal,  calculated  to  win  ths 
!  of  our   sex.     But,  independently  of 
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Melvyn,  and  each  of  his  other  four  rivals,  was 
unhesitatingly  preferred  to  them  all.  No  less 
fervent  was  the  affection  with  which  he  regarded 
Anna.  His  entire  existence  was  bound  up  in 
hers,  and  the  world  and  life  itself,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance  with  her,  were  indeed 
found  to  be  wanting. 

The  nuptial  mom  of  the  youthful  lovers  was 
one  of  the  most  delightful  which  ever  burst  on 
the  world.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May.  The 
ground  was  beautifully  carpeted  with  new-bom 
grass.  The  garden,  the  orchard,  the  hedge,  the 
plantation,  the  forest — all  smiled  in  their  new 
attire.  The  sun  poured  forth  his  beams 
with  more  than  wonted  profusion,  tinging  all 
creation  with  an  exquisite  radiance ;  while  in- 
numerable choristers  of  every  species  of  the 
feathered  tribe,  imparted,  by  the  melody  of 
their  warblings,  additional  charms  to  that  bright 
mom.  Nature  herself,  in  fine,  seemed,  on  this 
occasion,  to  be  jubilant  at  the  approaching 
nuptials  of  a  pair  who  were  so  pre-eminently 
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worthy  of  each  other's  wannest  and  most  sin- 
cere affections. 

The  vassals  of  Emerson,  Anna's  father, 
exulted  without  measure  at  the  circumstance  of 
their  chieftain's  only  daughter  being  about  to 
be  united  to  the  youth  of  her  choice ;  and  as  all 
were  that  evening  to  participate  in  the  ample 
festivities  of  the  baronial  hall,  they  attired 
themselves  in  the  best  costume  of  their  dan, 
and  prepared  to  celebrate  the  joyous  event  with 
all  becoming  respect  for  their  chieftain,  and  the 
young  bride  and  brid^proom. 

The  afternoon  arrived,  and,  at  the  hour  of 
five,  the  beautiful  bride  approached  the  hyme- 
neal altar,  accompanied  by  her  bridesmaids 
and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  more 
respectable  of  her  father's  vassals.  Edmimd 
was  present  at  the  appointed  hour,  luxuriating 
in  waking  dreams  of  the  matchless  bliss  which 
was  about  to  be  secured  to  him.  The  vene- 
rable Abbot  of  Pluscarden,  a  man  who  was 
verging  on  seventy  years  of  age,  and  whose 
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coantenance  eloquently  discoursed  of  his  un- 
affected piety,  stationed  himself  beside  the 
interesting  couple^  and,  before  proceeding  to  go 
through  the  matrimonial  ceremony,  he  uttered, 
with  a  mingled  air  of  mildness  and  solem- 
nity, the  usual  behest  —  "Join  hands."  The 
lovers  extended  their  respective  hands  to  each 
other.  Anna's  was  white  as  the  unsunned 
snow,  while  her  beautiful  countenance  was  suf- 
fused with  a  deep  blush,  indicative  of  modesty — 
a  blush  which,  if  possible,  imparted  new  fasci- 
nations to  her  imrivalled  face.  The  reverend 
abbot  now  commenced  the  marriage  ritual. 
With  uplifted  hands,  and  a  countenance  beam- 
ing with  benignity,  he  was  addressing  his  ori- 
sons to  the  Supreme  Being,  implpring  his 
special  benediction  on  the  youthful  pair  now 
kneeling  at  the  altar,  when  an  arrow  from  some 
invisible  bow  infixed  itself  in  his  heart  That 
instant  he  dropped  on  the  floor  at  the  feet  of 
those  who  surrounded  him.  All  present  were 
horror-struck  at  the  strange  circumstance,  and 
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gazed  on  each  other  in  mate  amazement — eimal- 
taneously  listening,  at  the  same  time,  as  iT  by 
instinct,  in  the  hope  that  they  should  hear  such 
sounds  in  some  part  of  the  huilding  as  would 
lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  assassin ;  but 
the  first  thing  that  broke  the  death-like  silence 
that  prevailed,  was  the  expiring  groan  of  the 
aged  abbot.  The  bride  fainted  at  the  appalling 
scene  ;  and,  while  the  bridegroom  was  in  the  act 
of  raising  her  up,  Melvyn,  attended  by  a  host  of 
his  myrmidons,  suddenly  appeared  at  the  por- 
tals of  till.'  place,  their  flaming  eyes  speaking  the 
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The  hall  was  now  crowded  with  foemen,  ranged 
under  two  great  divisions;  each  vassal  willing 
and  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood  in  the  quarrel  of  his  respective  chief- 
tain. The  conflict  commenced  with  the  utmost 
fierceness  on  either  side.  The  clashing  of  the 
instruments  of  death  might  have  been  heard  far 
and  wide,  till  at  length,  overpowered  by  supe- 
rior numbers,  the  clansmen  of  Emerson  were 
almost  all  strewed  on  the  floor,  either  already 
in  the  embraces  of  death,  or  momentarily 
expecting  to  be  so,  from  the  number  and 
severity  of  their  wounds.  Edmund  and  Emer- 
son defended  Anna  with  more  than  mortal 
bravery  ;  but  Melvyn  and  their  leading  vassals 
at  last  surrounded  them,  wrenched  their  dag- 
gers from  them,  and  consequently  rendered 
Anna's  farther  protection  beyond  the  compass 
of  human  courage  and  power. 

**  Spare  the  two  miscreants,'*  referring  to 
Emerson  and  Edmund ;  ''  spare  the  two  mis- 
creants, that  mortification  may  be  their  portion," 
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cried  Melv^n,  addressing  himself  to  his  i 
ing  clansmen,  as  he  seized  the  afiirighled  Anna 
in  liis  arms,  and  hunried  with  her  to  the  door. 
A  steed  was  there  in  waiting;,  which  he  mounted, 
and,  placing  Anna  before  him,  he  galloped  off 
with  his  prize  to  his  oxm  castle,  only  seven  nules 
distant,  followed  by  his  vassals.  *'  Thou  art 
MOW  in  safe  custody,  yoong  lady,"  said  he  to 
Anna,  as  one  of  his  servants  shut  the  poodeTOiU 
iron  gate  which  fronted  his  walled  castle. 

On  reaching  bis  mansion,  Melvyn  led  Anna 
irtinent  in  it;    and. 
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Nay,  young  maid,  hast  not  thou  the  use  of 
that  member  so  characteristic  of  thy  sex?"  said 
Melvyn,  sarcastically. 

Anna,  who  had  but  partially  recovered  from 
her  swoon,  when  wrested  from  the  arms  of 
Edmund,  and  who  had  taken  it  for  granted 
that  both  he  and  her  father  had  been  the  victims 
of  Melvyn's  fury,  implored  the  chieftain,  in 
accents  which  were  repeatedly  interrupted  by 
the  irrepressible  grief  which  swelled  her  gentle 
bosom,  and  which  vented  itself  in  an  ocean  of 
tears,  to  terminate  her  life  that  instant,  as  an 
act  of  tender  mercy. 

*^  A  few  hours  of  a  solitary  dungeon  will, 
perhaps,  bring  thee  to  thy  senses,  and  cure  thee 
of  thy  regards  for  Edmund;  if  not,  I  shall  then 
wed  thee  per  force,"  said  Melvyn;  and,  so 
saying,  he  dragged  the  agonized  Aima  to  a 
gloomy  cell,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  incarcerate 
the  persons  of  such  of  his  vassals  as  had  incurred 
his  displeasure. 

The    enraged    chieftain   then  despatched  a 
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special  messenger  for  a  priest  to  unite  himself 
and  Anna  in  marriage;  but  the  priest  being 
some  distance  from  home^  several  hours  elapsed 
before  his  services  could  be  obtained* 

Emerson  and  Edmund,  who,  though  worsted 
in  the  conflict  between  them  and  Melvyn's 
party,  had  been  permitted  to  enjoy  their  liberty 
unmolested  after  the  latter  had  decamped  with 
Anna,  began  to  muse  on  the  calamity  which 
had  befallen  them;  and  to  think  whether  or 
not  it  was  within  the  range  of  possibility  to 
do  anything  for  the  recovery  of  the  person  of 
the  bride. 

Edmund  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
Melvyn's  castle  and  its  vicinity ;  and  knew  that, 
after  sunset,  there  was  one  part  of  its  walls 
defended  only  by  one  person,  which  he  thought 
it  might  be,  perhaps,  practicable  to  scale ;  and  if 
they  could  succeed  in  this,  and  slay  the  senti- 
nel,  they  might,  undiscovered,  enter  the  castle 
itself,  and  yet  rescue  Anna  from  the  grasp  of 
the  haughty  chieftain. 
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The  project  wore  a  sufficiently  desperate 
aspect;  but  Edmund,  ay,  and  Emerson  too, 
though  comparatively  advanced  in  years,  were 
both  in  that  reckless  state  of  mind  which  fitted 
them  to  undertake  any  enterprise  within  the 
confines  of  practicability. 

Calling  to  their  assistance,  and  acquainting 
them  with  their  project,  the  most  spirited  of 
those  of  Emerson's  vassals  who  had  survived  the 
recent  conflict,  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride's 
father,  accordingly,  armed  themselves  at  every 
point;  and  hastened  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Melvyn*s  walled  castle. 

The  sun  had  buried  himself  below  the  western 
horizon  two  hours  before  they  left  Emerson's 
hall  on  their  adventurous  purpose.  The  night 
was  exceedingly  dark;  hours  had  to  elapse 
before  the  moon  would  show  her  visage ;  and 
not  one  of  the  countless  lesser  luminaries  which 
at  other  times  bestud,  and  sparkle  in,  the  firma- 
ment, was  visible  to  the  eye.  All  were  en- 
shrouded from  mortal  gaze  by  one  apparently 
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vast  cloud.  Emerson,  Edmund,  and  tlieirparlr, 
amounting  in  all  to  twelve,  arrived  at  the  part 
of  the  wall  they  were  to  attempt  to  scaler  and 
one  of  the  tallest  and  stoutest  of  their  number 
placed  himself  In  the  posttioii  best  adapted  for 
enabling  the  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
asslst<ince  of  his  shoulders  in  endeavouring  to 
scale  it.  Edmund,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  the 
first  to  make  the  attempt,  and,  on  reaching  the 
summit,  was  astonished  to  find  there  was  no 
sentinel  tlierc.  Impressed  with  the  idea,  from 
the  various  voices  he  heard  on  the  outside,  and 
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with  the  sentinel ;  and  at  the  most  important 
part  of  it  before  him.  The  brilliant  illumina- 
tion visible  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  apart- 
mentSy  led  them  immediately  to  it  Edmund 
nnceremoniously  burst  open  the  door,  rushed 
in,  and  was  followed  by  Emerson  and  the  rest 
of  the  party.  There  was  exhibited  to  their 
astonished  gaze,  the  spectacle  of  Anna  in  her 
bridal  robes,  pouring  forth  the  agonies  of  her 
heart  in  rapidly  succeeding  sobs  and  tears,  and 
being  supported  by  one  of  Melvyn's  sisters. 
The  lord  of  the  castle  grasped  her  snow-white 
hand  in  his.  Around  were  a  numerous  party,  and 
the  priest,  who  had  arrived  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  had  just  pronounced  the  first  sentence 
of  the  matrimonial  service.  "Villain!"  ex- 
claimed Edmund,  with  his  eyes  directed  to 
Melvyn,  and  flashing  with  boundless  indigna^ 
tion.  And,  as  he  uttered  the  epithet,  he  rushed 
toward  his  hated  foe,  and,  ere  the  latter  had  time 
to  use  a  weapon  in  his  own  defence,  Edmund 
sheathed  his  sword  in  his  bosom.     Melvyn  fell 
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prostrate  on  the  floor  j  but  such  w&s  ihc 
deadlj  animosity  he  bore  towards  Edmund, 
that,  though  he  only  survived  two  minuics 
thereafter,  he  partially  rose  up,  seised  his 
dogger,  and  aimed  it  at  the  breast  of  Anna — 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  thrust  was  successful,  "  Kor  sbalt 
thou,  scoundrel,  enjoy  her  either;"  but  Edmund 
had  already  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  the 
thrust  which  was  made  at  her,  proved  mortal  to 
Melvyn's  own  brother,  who,  in  the  confusion  of 
tlic  moment,  occupied  the  place  on  which  Anna 
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knot  was  tied.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
returned  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  peace  and  hap- 

« 

piness. 


VOL.  III. 


CHAPTER  V. 


J«oph  vi.U, 
eoDiruted. 


I  rrieod  io  AJvci— Suruneotal  un 
Eh  —  HodentinD  and  etaogtliim   i 


Among  the  friends  of  his  mother  whom  Joseph 
visited  during  his  temporary  sojourn  iB  hU 
,   there  was  one  in  the  pariah  of 
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Elgin,  in  which  the  Crospel  was  faithfully 
preached,  the  state  of  religion  in  that  parish 
presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  what  it  did 
in  the  other  seven  or  eight  parishes  constitut- 
ing the  presbytery.  Evangelical  himself,  and  in 
earnest  about  the  momentous  matters  of  eter- 
nity, the  minister  of  Alves  invariably  took  care 
to  invite  those  clergymen  only  to  assist  him  at 
the  dispensation  of  the  sacrament,  who  shared 
his  views,  and  were  equally  zealous  for  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  those  committed  to  their 
care.  Hence  the  truly  pious  belonging  to  all 
the  surrounding  parishes,  always  looked  forward 
to  the  yearly  return  of  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  Alves,  as  to  a  high  religious 
festival.  Multitudes  came  to  be  present  on  the 
solemn  occasion,  from  a  distance  of  fifteen, 
twenty,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  thirty  miles. 
Some  there  were  (those  who  could  conveniently 
leave  their  homes)  who  came  on  the  Thursday 
morning,  that  they  might  be  present  at  the 
preparatory  services  of  that  day — at  the  prayer- 
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meetings  held  in  the  evenings  in  the  n 
the  elders  and  olher  pious  indiriduals — and  ai 
the  immediately  preceding  services  of  the  sanc- 
tuary held  on  the  Saturday.  But,  as  compa- 
ratively few  could  leave  home  for  bo  long  n 
period,  the  great  hody  of  strangers  from  a  dis- 
tance arrived  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  on  the 
Sabbath  morning — the  solemn  serricca  of  that 
day  commencing  at  the  latter  hour.  And 
beautiful,  inexpressibly  beautiful  to  the  spiritUBl- 
minded  man,   and  picturesque  in  no  orcUauy 
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sacramenty  always  was  in  the  summer  season — 
the  month  of  July,  if  we  remember  rightly — 
the  pious  peasants,  who  came  a  great  distance, 
were  often  to  be  seen,  oppressed  with  the  heat 
and  wearied  with  the  length  of  the  way,  walking 
barefooted,  and  carrying  their  shoes  and  stock- 
ings in  their  hand.  And,  as  they  walked,  they 
conversed  together  about  spiritual  things.  They 
spoke  of  their  religious  experience — ^related  to 
each  other  the  impression  which  particular 
sermons  had  made  on  their  minds  on  particular 
occasions — what  passages*  in  the  holy  oracles 
had  principally  occupied  their  thoughts  of  late — 
what  uninspired,  but  pious  authors,  they  liked 
best — and  to  which  of  the  works  of  those  authors 
they  were  most  partial,  and  most  frequently 
read.  Among  the  books  which  almost  all  had 
in  their  keeping,  or,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  the  substance  of  which  was  deeply  en- 
graved in  their  memories,  there  were  "  Bun- 
yan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  "  Baxter's  Saint's 
Rest,"  "  Boston's  Fourfold  State,"  the  sermons 
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of  the  Messrs.  Erskine  (Ralph  and  Ebeneser), 
and  "  Willison*s  Afflicted  Man's  Companion." 
Clear  and  correct  are  the  views  which  the  Scto- 
tish  peasantry  have  of  divine  truth.     Many  a 
simple  pious  peasant,  unacquainted  with  human 
learnings  has  he  who  pens  these  lines  known 
in  his  native  land — at  whose  feet  he  would  £nr 
sooner  sit  for  instruction  in  divine  truth,  than 
at  the  feet  of  the  most  learned  and  most  dis- 
tinguished divine  of  the  day.     Need  it^  then, 
be  added,  how  deeply  interesting  to  the  renewed 
mind  it  must  have  been,  to  listen  to  the  conver- 
sation of  these  godly  people,  as  they  proceeded 
on  their  way  to  worship  their  Maker  amid  the 
solemnities  peculiar  to  a  sacramental  occasion. 
No  one  could  have  seen  them  coming  from  all 
quarters  to  the  parish  church  of  Alves,  without 
being  forcibly  reminded  of  the  description  given 
in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  children  of  Israel 
making  their  yearly  pilgrimages  firom  all  parts 
of  Judea  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  worship  Jehovah 
in  the  temple. 
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On  the  sacramental  occasion  at  AlveSi  at  the 
period  to  which  we  refer,  the  number  of  Strang* 
ers  was  so  great  that  the  church  could  not  con- 
tain, capaciousas  itwas,one-half  thecongregation* 
Though  the  church  was  crowded  to  suffocation, 
there  was  an  immense  concourse  of  persons  in 
the  adjoining  churchyard ;  and  for  them,  also, 
the  then  clergyman  of  the  parish — a  namesake 
of  the  writer  of  these  volumes — ^provided  divine 
worship.  So  that,  contemporaneously  with  his 
own  impressive  preaching  within  the  walls  of 
the  church,  there  were  the  ministrations  of 
some  zealous  and  gifted  clergyman  in  the  adja- 
cent churchyard.  The  occasion  was  inexpres- 
sibly interesting — ^the  scene  was  inconceivably 
solemn.  As  distinctly  does  the  writer  remem- 
ber, as  if  it  had  been  but  an  event  of  yesterday, 
listening  in  the  churchyard  of  Alves,  twenty 
years  ago,  to  the  searching  sermon  of  the  minis- 
ter who  had  come  from  a  distance  to  assist  his 
reverend  namesake.  The  day  was  oppressively 
hot :   the  perspiration  ran  in  copious  streams 
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down  the  face  equally  of  preacher  and  hearer. 
And  yet  the  immense  concourse  who  formed 
the  open-air  audience  of  the  minister,  sat  as 
patiently  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun 
for  two  hours — ^nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  being 
occupied  with  the  sermon  alone — as  if  they  had 
been  luxuriating  in  the  Arcadian  groves  pic- 
tured forth  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poets  of 
antiquity.  And  what^  does  the  English  reader 
suppose^  were  the  seats  on  which  those  of  the 
assembled  multitude  who  sat  at  all^  reclined  ? 
They  were  chiefly  of  nature's  workmanship. 
Some  scores  there  might  have  been  who  sat  on 
the  grave-stones  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  preacher ;  but  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  sat  at  all  had  no  other  seat  than  the  green 
grass  beneath  their  feet — more  green  because 
springing  out  of  ground  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  the  dead.  Hundreds^  in  order  that 
they  might  be  as  near  to  the  minister  as  pos- 
sible, did  not  sit  at  all,  but  stood  beneath  the 
burning  beams  of  the  sun  during  the  two  hours 
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the  services  lasted.  The  scene  altogether  re- 
called to  my  mind  the  days  of  the  Covenanters 
— a  class  of  persons  with  whose  history  and 
habits  I  was  at  that  time  more  familiar  than  I 
now  am.  Regarding  them  then  as  I  still  do,  as 
being  with,  perhaps,  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  Waldenses  and  the  Albigenses,  the  noblest 
army  of  witnesses  and  martyrs  for  the  truth  the 
world  ever  beheld,  the  occasion  was  to  my  mind 
one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Still  I  can  imagine 
I  gaze  on  the  scene.  The  vast  assemblage,  with 
the  minister  in  their  midst,  are  at  this  moment 
vividly  present  to  my  mind.  I  fancy  I  see  the 
solemn  aspect  of  the  preacher,  and  witness  the 
no  less  solemn  demeanour  of  the  hearers.  He 
was  earnest — they  were  attentive.  Impressive, 
in  the  highest  degree,  was  the  minister's  man- 
ner; serious,  in  the  highest  degree,  did  his 
hearers  all  appear.  Searching — ^most  searching 
— ^was  the  sermon  delivered  on  the  occasion. 
Awfully  profound  indeed  must  have  been  the 

sleep  of  that  conscience  which  was  not  roused 
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by  it.  Forcible  were  the  preacher's  aiqwabB 
the  unconverted;  encouraging  and  consoling 
were  his  addresses  to  those  who  had  experienced 
the  power  of  regenerating  grace.  An  appro- 
priate and  impressive  prayer  followed,  as  it  had 
preceded,  the  delivery  of  the  senaon  ;  and  the 
worship  of  God  was  closed,  as  it  had  ccnn- 
menced,  with  a  suitable  song  of  praise.  In  Uial 
song  of  praise  every  one  present  engaged.  We  do 
not  believe  there  was  even  a  solitary  excep- 
tion. The  large  concourse,  met  together  for 
the  worship   of  their  Maker,    united  with  one 
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hand  when  the  first  of  the  series  of  '*  tables  *' 
was  to  be  **  served."  It  may  be  proper  here  to 
mention,  for  the  information  of  English  readers, 
that,  in  the  Presbyterian  Establishment,  instead 
of  all  the  members  sitting  down  at  once,  as  they 
do  here,  to  the  communion-table,  only  about  a 
fourth  and  fifth  part  of  their  number  sit  down 
at  a  time.  Hence  there  are  four  or  five  sepa- 
rate communion  services.  The  reasons  of  this 
are,  first,  that  there  is  not  accommodation  in  the 
area  of  the  Scotch  places  of  worship  for  all  the 
members  of  a  particular  church  sitting  down  at 
once  ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  are  always  not 
only  krge  accessions  of  strangers  from  the  sur- 
rounding  country  in  the  capacity  of  hearers  and 
spectators,  but  of  communicants  also.  The 
result  is,  that  on  most  sacramental  occasions  in 
the  Scottish  Church,  where  the  clergyman  is 
evangelical,  the  services  are  protracted  from  ten 
till  half-past  two.  In  Alves,  at  the  period  re- 
ferred to,  where  the  faithfulness  of  the  minister 
and  his  assistants,  led  to  a  lengthened  address  at 
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each  successive  distribution  of  the  sacramental 
elements,  the  services  were  protracted  till  nearly 
four  o*clock.  After  the  brief  interval  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  they  were  again  resumed,  when  the 
solemn  work  in  which  the  communicants  had 
been  engaged,  and  the  solemn  scenes  of  which 
non-communicants  had  been  spectators,  were 
made  the  special  subject  of  another  sermon. 
The  latter  service — the  sermon  being,  as  on  all 
other  occasions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  pre- 
faced and  accompanied  by  praise  and  prayer — 
occupied  about  two  hours ;  so  that,  with  the 
intermission  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  services  of  a  sacramental  Sabbath  in  the 
parish  church  of  Alves,  at  the  period  to  which 
our  own  observations  point,  lasted  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  nearly  eight  in  the  evening.  And 
in  hundreds  of  other  parish  churches  in  Scot- 
land, where  evangelical  truth  is  preached,  the 
services  are  still  as  proti*acted,  or  nearly  so,  on 
sacramental  occasions.  On  the  Monday,  other 
two  sermons,  called  thanksgiving  sermons,  are 
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preached  by    the  clergymen    who  have   been 
assisting  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and  with 
these^  conclude  a  series  of  the  most  solemn  re- 
ligious services  of  which  the  human  mind  can 
form  any  conception.   In  England — whether  we 
speak  of  the  Establishment   or  of  Dissenting 
places  of  worship — ^no  idea  can  be  formed,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  sacrament  of  the  supper 
is  administered  among  us,  of  the  solemnity  of 
feeling  with  which  a  sacramental   occasion  is 
regarded  among  the  evangelical  portion  of  the 
Scottish  people.     For  at  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  sacramental  Sabbath,  the 
ministrations   of  the  preacher  have   a  special 
reference  to  the  coming  occasion.    And  prayer- 
meetings  in  the  houses  of  pious  persons,  instead 
of  being  held  once  a-week,  are,  as  the  day  ap- 
proaches, held  every  night.    It  is  the  same  for  a 
week,  at  least,  after  the  Sabbath  has  passed.    A 
deeper  tone  of  piety  is  perceptible  in  the  con- 
versation  and  conduct  of  the  parishioners  for 
a  few  weeks  previously  and  subsequently  to  the 
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sacramental  Sunday;  while  on  the  day  itself, 
you  would  almost  imagine  that  the  parishioners 
had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  world  at  alL  The 
entire  day — those  portions  of  it  which  are 
necessarily  spent  at  home,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  spent  in  the  sanctuary — ^is  exclusively  set 
apart  for  devotional  exercises.  Individual  self- 
examination  and  prayer,  and  family  worship, 
including  praise  as  well  as  prayer,  occupy  the 
morning  until  breakfast-time.  That  over,  which 
it  usually  is  by  nine  o'clock,  the  inmates  of 
every  house,  with  the  strangers  who  may  be 
temporarily  residing  with  them,  prepare  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  sanctuary.  When  the  public 
services  of  the  day  are  ended,  the  parishioners 
return  to  their  respective  homes,  where,  in  in- 
dividual retirement  and  around  the  family  altar, 
they  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  in 
pouring  out  their  hearts  in  prayer  and  thanks- 
givings to  God.  Scarcely  a  word  of  worldly 
conversation  is  heard  to  escape  their  lips.  No 
loungers  are  to  be  seen  in  the  fields.   It  is,  in  a 
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sense  of  which  none  but  those  who  have  spent 
a  sacramental  Sabbath  in  the  parish  of  a  pious 
minister,  can  form  the  slightest  idea,  a  solemn 
season ;  reminding  one  of  the  solemn  seasons  of 
which  we  read  in  the  records  of  Old  Testament 
inspiration. 

How  striking  the  contrast  to  this  state  of 
things  is  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  pulpits 
and  parishes  in  which  the  evil  genius  of  Mode- 
ratism  has  found  a  lodgment.  Moderatism,  it 
is  right  to  mention,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  import  of 
the  term — ^Moderatism  signifies  those  principles 
and  that  mode  of  preaching,  which  studiously 
exclude  all  that  is  vital  in  the  Grospel  scheme, 
and  substitute,  for  evangelical  truth,  a  cold, 
heartless  sfystem  of  morality.  Moderatism  deals 
only  with  men's  heads ;  it  makes  no  appeal  to 
their  hearts.  It  takes  no  cognizance  of  the 
inward  man;  it,  indeed,  denies,  practically  at 
least,  that  there  is  an  inward  man.  It  ad- 
dresses itself  solely  to  the  denunciation  and 


correction  of  tlie  groasL-r  immoralitiea  of  one's 
life.  He  who  is  honest  and  liarmless  in  lus 
intercourse  with  hia  fellow-men  is,  in  Ihe  eje 
of  Mod  era  t  ism,  a  saint  of  the  first  niagnitii<le. 
The  religion  of  the  heart  is,  in  th«  vocabulary 
of  Modcratism,  synonymous  with  fanaticisni  in 
its  worst  forms.  If  a  man  talk  of  his  religious 
experience,  he  b  giving  utterance  to  tlie  lan- 
guage of  cant.  If  a  Moderate  allude  al  all  to 
the  atonement,  or  to  any  of  the  otlier  distinc- 
tive doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  the  ulluaon  is 
eilhi;r  so  vague  as  not  to  bo  understwoj,  or  u 
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preaches  only  because  he  is  paid  for  it.  He  is 
inculcating  precisely  such  moral  truths  as  are 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Plato,  Socrates, 
and  other  ancient  philosophers.  And  yet  he  is 
not  delivering  those  truths,  though  he  dignifies 
them  (what  an  awful  prostitution  of  language !) 
with  the  name  of  a  Gospel  sermon,  with  a  tithe 
of  the  earnestness  or  animation  which  either  of 
the  heatlien  philosophers  we  have  named,  would 
have  shown  in  the  inculcation  of  the  same  pro- 
positions. Hence,  anything  more  heartless  than 
the  sermons  and  services  which  are  heard  and 
witnessed  in  a  Moderate  place  of  worship,  can- 
not be  conceived.  There  sit  the  listless  hearers ; 
for  indifference  on  the  part  of  a  preacher  invari- 
ably  communicates  itself  to  his  audience.  It  is 
a  contagious  disease.  It  cannot  enter  the  pul- 
pit without  infecting  the  congregation.  A  more 
painful  moral  picture  is  not  to  be  seen,  than  that 
of  a  people  sitting  imder  the  ministrations  of  a 
Moderate  preacher.  All  is  dark  and  desolate — 
cold   and  cheerless.     You   feel  that  you  are 
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liviag  in  a  moral  firigid  zone.  If  you  have  any 
aease  of  spiritual  things^  every  word  of  the 
preacher  falls  on  your  ear  with  a  shilling  and 
withering  effect.  Terrible  have  been  the  fruits 
of  Moderatism  in  many  districts  of  Scotland. 
Instances  have  been  known  in  which,  in  entire 
parishes,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
half-a-dozen  really  pious  and  sjnrituaUy-minded 
individuals.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  attention  to  religious  duties; 
but  it  was  appearance  only.  The  worship,  if 
worship  it  might  be  called,  was  purely  mechani- 
cal. There  was  no  more  sold  or  spirit  in  it 
than  if  the  parties  had  been  so  many  figures  of 
wax  or  of  wood. 

Such  is  that  Moderatism  which,  for  several 
generations,  has  been,  spiritually  speaking,  the 
curse  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  compared  to  a 
great  moral  upas  tree,  poisoning  and  destroying 
everytluDg  within  its  reach.  It  was  the  natural 
effect  of  that  S3rstem  of  patronage  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  enabled  grace- 
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less  patrons  to  put  into  the  pulpits  of  the 
parishes  under  their  control,  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  a  body  of  men  calling 
themselves  mimsters  of  the  Gospel,  but  who 
knew,  experimentally,  no  more  of  the  power  of 
religion,  than  the  cattle  which  grazed  on  the 
surrounding  lands.  Moderatism  is  now,  hap- 
pily, in  a  fair  way  of  being  entirely  exiled  from 
Scotland.  It  is  vanishing  before  the  progress 
of  evangelical  truth;  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  ere  another  generation  shall  have  passed 
away,  cease  to  exist  entirely  in  any  other  place 
than  the  pages  of  Scotland's  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. 

But  we  have  been  committing  a  slight  digres- 
sion. We  were  speaking  of  the  contrast  ex- 
hibited on  a  sacramental  Sabbath  in  a  church 
of  which  a  Moderate  is  the  minister,  to  the  state 
of  things  in  a  place  of  worship  where  the  pulpit 
is  filled  by  a  pious  evangelical  preacher.  Where 
Moderatism  prevails,  all  is  mere  form.  Even 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
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U  the  most  solemn  ordinance  coimecled  mth 
the  ChristUa  faith ;  even  that  solemn  urdl- 
iiBDce,  tvheo  admiuisteied  by  the  hands  of  a 
Moderate,  degenerates — it  is  painful  to  write 
ii — into  a  matter  of  mere  mechanical  observ. 
ance.  The  preacher  speaks  in  cold,  unim- 
passioned  tones,  and  in  the  most  vague  and 
general  language  which  can  he  employed,  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  ordinsncc  nu 
instituted.  His  tone  and  manoer  tell,  with  a 
terrible  plaimiess.  that  his  heart  is  uot  affected 
trutlis    tci    which    his    lips    arc    ginag 
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could  more  plainly  show^  that  that  which  is  to 
every  true  Christian  the  most  valued  and  most 
delightful  of  all  the  ordinances  of  religion^  is  to 
Moderatism  so  irksome  as  to  be  aU  but  intole- 
rable ?  What  wonder  if  the  people  who  are 
doomed  to  sit  under  the  ministrations  of  a  Mode^ 
rate/  should  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  ordi- 
nance,  nor  derive  any  pleasure  or  profit  from 
its  observance  ?  All  who  choose,  are  permitted 
to  sit  down  at  the  communion  table  in  a  Mode- 
rate church.  No  distinction  is  made  between 
the  really  pious  and  the  irreligious ;  or,  rather, 
all  are  assumed  to  be  religious.  But  it  is 
painful  to  advert  to  the  fearful  desecration 
of  the  most  sacred  of  all  Christian  ordinances, 
which  takes  place  on  a  sacramental  occasion 
in  a  Moderate  place  of  worship.  No  Christian 
can  think  of  it  without  shuddering  at  the 
thought.  Let  us,  therefore,  turn  away  from 
the  farther  contemplation  of  so  awful  a  theme. 

The  occasion  on  which  Joseph  Jenkins  was 
present  in  the  church  of  Alves  at  the  celebra- 
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tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  waa  not  the  suae  M 
that  which  we  have  sought  to  describe  in  the 
earlier  port  of  the  chapter ;  but  he  witnessed 
the  same  scenes,  saw  the  same  high-toned  devo- 
tion on  the  part  of  both  ministers  &nd  peoplCf 
and  heard  the  same  class  of  divine  truths  incul- 
cated and  enforced.  Though  not  entenng  into 
the  scenes  and  services  of  the  occasion  with 
ttie  same  feehngs  as  if  he  had  been  a  spiritnaUy- 
minded  man,  he  was  very  much  struck  with 
what  he  saw  and  heard.  There  was  to  hiffl 
what  he  called  a  moral   picturesqueness  in  the 
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loveliness.  He  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  the  scriptural  statement,  that 
the  spiritual  man  only  can  discern  spiritual 
things. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Joseph  quits  his  native  place  to  return  to  Londonr—Meeti 
with  the  "Dr.  Hornbook"  of  Bums,  in  Glasgow — ^Their 
conversation  together — Curious  and  interesting  particulars 
respecting  Bums  and  Dr.  Hornbook,  which  haTcnot  before 
been  published. 

The  leave  of  absence  which  Joseph  had  obtained 
was  now  within  ten  days  of  its  expiry;  and,  as 
he  intended  to  return  to  London  by  land,  with 
the  view  of  seeing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
country,  he  resolved  on  quitting  Elgin  on  the 
following  morning,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  perform  the  journey  too  hurriedly. 
He  started  at  eight  o'clock,  and  reached  Aber- 
deen at  four  in  the  afternoon.  There  he 
remained  that  night,  and  set  out  next  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock  for  Glasgow,  which  city  be 
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reached  in  the  evening,  at  eight  o'clock.  Curi- 
ously enough,  he  met  that  night  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  in  which  he  put  up,  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the 
pages  of  Bums,  and  who  is,  consequently,  as 
fairly  booked  for  immortality  as  the  poet  him- 
self. The  individual  to  whom  we  refer  is 
Dr.  Hornbook,  the  hero  of  the  popular  poem, 
entitled  "Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook."  Horn- 
book, as  most  of  the  readers  of  Bums  are  aware, 
is  a  fictitious  name.  The  real  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  gibbeted  in  that  piece  of  sarcastic 
writing,  was  John  Wilson.  To  his  Christian 
name,  indeed,  Bums  furnishes  a  clue ;  for,  in 
one  verse,  he  is  called  "Jock,"  which  every 
Scotchman  knows  is  synonymous  with  John. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Wilson — who, 
it  may  be  here  remarked,  died  only  a  few  years 
ago — ^referred  to  the  sarcastic  poem,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  mutual  friend  of  Joseph  and  him- 
self, under  whose  hospitable  roof  they  were. 
Mr.  Wilson,  though  never  alluding  in  promis- 
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cuous  company,  or  when  in  conversation  with 
any  stranger,  to  the  fact  of  his  identity  with 
the  Dr.  Hornbook  of  Bums,  never  betrayed  a 
reluctance  to  refer  to  it,  when  in  the  society  of 
any  friend  in  whom  he  could  repose  confidence. 

The  opportunity  of  hearing  anything  new  on 
such  a  subject,  was  too  good  for  Joseph  to  lose. 
He  and  Mr.  Wilson  entered  into  conversation 
together,  and  he  found  the  latter  quite  un- 
reserved in  his  revelations  on  the  point — 
readUy  and  fuUy  answering  any  questions  which 
were  put  to  him. 

Mr.  Wilson  mentioned  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  history  prior  to  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Bums.  These  have  never  been  cor- 
rectly given  by  those  who  have  published  editions 
of  the  poet's  works,  with  explanatory  notes. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  nearly  all 
about  to  be  mentioned,  is  now  published  for  the 
first  time.  Mr.  Wilson  was  bred  a  weaver,  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  worked  at  the  busi- 
ness for  several  years.     He  was  a  most  indus- 
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trious  young  man,  rising  up  early  and  sitting 
up  late,  and  emphatically  eating  the  bread  of 
carefulness,  in  order  that  he  might  save  as  much 
of  his  earnings  as  would  enable  him  to  pay  for 
a  course  of  education  which  would  qualify  him 
for  becoming  a  Presbyterian  minister — ^an  object 
which  was  with  him  one  of  eager  and  unceasing 
ambition.  With  that  view  he  did  engage  in 
the  necessary  preparatory  studies ;  but,  having 
become  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
all  his  clerical  prospects  were  blasted.  He 
quitted  Glasgow,  where  he  had  been  studying, 
and  retired  to  the  parish  of  Tarbolton,  in  Ayr- 
shire, in  which  Bums  at  that  time  lived.  Being 
a  man  of  superior  talents  and  extensive  informa- 
tion, he  and  Bums  soon  became  very  intimate 
together.  The  poet,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
was  at  this  time  preparing  the  first  edition 
of  his  works.  He  was,  consequently,  altogether 
unknown  to  general  fame,  though  the  more  dis- 
ceming  of  those  who  saw  his  manuscript  pro- 
ductions,  discovered  and  admired  the  poetic 
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genius  they  displayed.  None  were  more  liearty 
in  their  admiration  of  the  poems  of  Bums  than 
Mr. Wilson;  little  imagining  at  the  time  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  handed  down  to  posteritjr 
in  them,  under  the  very  imenviable  circum- 
stances in  which  he  is  made  to  appear. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  proceeded  so  far  in  his 
narrative,  Joseph  inquired  whether  he  knew  any 
cause  which  could  have  provoked  the  splenetic 
effusion. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  other;  "the  cause 
was  this.  He  and  I  were  both  members  of  a 
Benefit  Society,  connected  with  the  locality  in 
which  we  were  living.  I  was  treasurer  of  the 
Society.  He  was  always  irregular  in  his  periodi- 
cal  payments,  and  on  one  particular  occasion 
had  fallen  so  &r  in  arrears  as,  in  terms  of 
the  rules  and  regulations,  to  be  liable  to  have 
his  name  struck  off  the  roll  as  a  member.  I  at 
that" 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  you ;  but  uhis 
his  name  struck  off  the  roll  ?"  said  Joseph. 
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**No,  it  was  not,"  returned  Mr.  Wilson. 
*'  I  prevented  that,  by  not  letting  the  members 
generally  know  the  fnll  extent  of  his  short- 
comings. Just  at  this  particular  time,  he  called 
on  me  one  night,  and  asked  the  loan  of  a  small 
sum  of  money.  Knowing  his  careless  habits — 
for  he  had  already  begun  to  give  himself  up  to 
drink,  though  not  a  confirmed  drunkard — I 
refused,  adding,  or,  rather,  assigning  as  the 
reason,  *  You  know,  Robert,  that  you  are 
already  deeply  in  arrears  to  the  Society,  and 
that  I  am  rendering  myself  liable  for  some  of 
the  payments  you  ought  to  have  made,  by  con- 
cealing your  deficiencies  from  the  other  mem- 
bers.' Stung  by  the  refusal  to  lend  him  the 
money,  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstance  of 
reminding  him  of  his  arrears,  he  went  home  and 
wrote  the  piece  in  which  I  am  held  up  to 
ridicule." 

'^  And  was  the  effusion  published  immediately 
on  its  being  written  ?  "  asked  Joseph. 

**  Oh,  no ;  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
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say,  notwithstanding  the  injury  he  has  done  me, 
that  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  intended  to  publish 
it.  He  did  not  mean  it  to  be  known  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  parish  in  which  we  lived.  He, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  showed  it  to  several 
persons  acquainted  with  us  both.  At  their 
request,  he  allowed  them  to  take  copies.  It 
thus  got  into  a  very  general  manuscript  circula- 
tion in  the  parish.  By  and  by  it  got  into  print, 
in  the  form  of  a  handbill.  Thence  it  found  its 
way  into  the  public  journals,  until  it  became 
universally  known.  As  a  farther  proof  that  he 
did  not  mean  it  to  be  published,  it  was  not  in- 
serted in  the  first  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
appeared  some  time  after  the  poem  had  been 
written." 

''  Did  it  excite  a  great  sensation  in  the  loca- 
lity in  which  you  both  lived?"  inquired  Joseph. 

"  It  did  :  it  raised  a  laugh  at  my  expense,  as 
clever  ridicule  always  will  at  anybody's  expense 
against  whom  it  is  levelled.  Even  those  who 
knew  the  thing  to  be  wholly  unfounded,  joined 
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in  the  general  laugh.  The  result  was^  that  I 
could  scarcelj  look  a  friend  in  the  face.  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
altogether.  I  returned  with  my  wife  and  family 
— ^for  by  this  time  I  was  married  and  had  seve- 
ral children — to  Glasgow,  where  I  have  ever 
since  remained." 

"  And  you  think,"  remarked  Joseph,  "  that 
your  refusal  to  lend  Bums  the  small  sum  of 
money,  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  penning  the 
bitter  piece." 

*^  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  it;  for,  imtil  that 
time,  we  had  been  two  of  the  greatest  friends  in 
that  part  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  only  a  few 
months  before,  that  I  received  a  silver  snuff-box 
from  the  Society  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  an 
expression  of  the  sense  the  members  entertained 
of  my  services  as  treasurer,  with  a  very  hand- 
some poetical  eulogium,  written  by  Bums  him- 
self. He  had,  besides,  made  me  several  small 
presents,  some  of  which  are  still  in  my  posses- 


*      ft 
sion. 
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"  Did  you  ever  meet  with  bim  after  1 
publication  of  the  piece  ?" 

"  1  of  [en  accidentally  met  n-ith  hiin ;  batl| 
never  had  any  intercourse  Cogvthcr  after  I 
had  written  the  poem." 

"  Do  yoii  think  he  ever  aftervrards  i 
writing  it?" 

"  I  ani  sure  of  it ;  for  he  repeatedly  n 
nic.  expressing  the  greatest  concern  that  ever  l« 
bad  penned  such  a  piece ;  saying  bo  fell  he  had 
injured  me,  and  hoping  that,  iis  it  was  writieu 
rm    tin-  irnpiiUt*  of  ihe  moment,    and    without 
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never  had  been  in  practice  at  all.  I  followed 
the  vocation  of  a  schoolmaster.  He  begins  the 
poem  with  these  words,  '  Some  books  are  lies 
firae  end  to  end,'  and  so  is  all  he  says  about 
me — ^with  the  single  exception  of  the  reference 
he  makes  to  my  acquaintance  with  *  Buchan's 
Domestic  Medicine.'  That  work  had,  a  short 
time  before,  made  its  appearance ;  and  I,  feeling 
that  I  understood — as  anybody  may  understand 
— the  greatest  part  of  its  contents,  merely  kept 
a  few  of  the  more  common  kinds  of  medicine  in 
my  own  house,  for  the  benefit  of  my  family.  I 
never  visited  any  patient  in  the  pretended  cha^ 
racter  of  a  professional  man.  I  never  prescribed 
'out  of  my  own  house ;  and  was  not  even  in  the 
practice  of  vending  medicines." 

Joseph  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this;  for 
he,  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  thought 
that  the  Dr.  Hornbook  of  Bums,  must  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  for  persons  who 
were  ill.     The  firiend,  of  whose  hospitality  he 

and  Mr.  Wilson  were  partaking,  perceiving  an 

f2 
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air  of  incredulity  on  this  point,  about  Joi 
manner,  confirmed  theslalement  of  Mr.Wili 
as  being  the  assertion  of  a  fact  which  i 
with  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

It   may   be  right  here  to  repeat, 
incorrect  accounts  having  been  given   of  J 
Wilson's  history  previously  to  the  publicatioa  of 
"  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,"  by  the  editors  0 
Burns — that   the  accuracy   of  this  infor 
may  be  relied  on.     Not  less  incorrect  1 
editors  been  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which 
ho  occupied  his  time  on  his  return  to  Glasgow, 


!edito>ntot^_ 
ofonnall^^H 
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all  the  editors  of  Bums  are  agreed — ^and  on  that 
point  they  are  correct — ^namely^  that  Mr.  Wilson 
was  a  most  worthy  man  at  the  time  that  Bums 
lampooned  him,  and  that  he  continued  to  main- 
tain, ever  afterwards,  an  unblemished  character. 
He  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  part  of 
Glasgow  in  which  he  lived;  and  received  more 
than  one  testimonial  of  respect  from  his  fellow- 
parishioners.  The  author  of  this  work  is  in  a 
condition  to  add,  that  not  only  was  he  an  excel- 
lent member  of  society,  but  a  most  exemplary 
Christian.  He  was  a  decidedly  pious  man ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  the  circum- 
stance of  his  looking  on  all  the  events  and  inci- 
dents of  time — all  the  trials  and  troubles  of  life, 
with  the  eye  of  a  sincere  Christian,  that  enabled 
him  not  only  to  forgive  Bums  for  the  great  injury 
he  had  done  him,  but  to  maintain  through  life, 
notwithstanding  the  mortification  he  must  have 
experienced,  that  cheerfulness  of  manner  for 
which  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him  knew 
that  he  was  remarkable. 
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No  right-niinded  person  can  learn  tliese  parti- 
culars respecling  Mr.  Wilson,  without  feeling 
the  deepest  pain,  thai  so  worthy  s  man  should 
have  had  his  whole  existence  embittered  by  thr 
heartless  ridicule  heaped  upon  him  by  one  wilb 
whom  ht  had  been  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti- 
macy, and  to  whom,  instead  of  ever  having  donr 
an  injurious  act,  he  had  repeatedly  performed 
offices  of  friendship.  The  disposition  to  indulge 
in  satire,  is  one  of  the  most  reprehensible  which 
a  man  can  possess ;  and,  instead  of  being  eocou- 
raiTfd  by  society,  it  ought  to  he  denounced  and 
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attaches  to  the  name  of  Bums,  have  the  reflec- 
tion of  having  needlessly  wounded  the  feelings 
of  his  acquaintances.  And  many  of  those  ac- 
quaintances whom  Burns  has  so  mercilessly 
ridiculed,  were  far  worthier  men  than  himself 
in  all  that  constitutes  moral  greatness — which 
is,  after  all,  the  only  true  greatness  of  mortal 
beings.  The  evil  of  ridicule,  when  the  poi- 
soned shaft  is  thrown  by  the  hand  of  a  popu- 
lar author,  does  not  terminate  with  the  life 
of  him  against  whom  it  is  directed.  So  far 
from  being  interred  with  his  bones,  its  effects 
are  felt  for  generations  afterwards.  Not  more 
than  four  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  author 
of  these  volumes  met  with  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
descendants ;  and  he  told  him  that,  though  he 
mentioned  to  him  his  relationship  to  the  Dr. 
Hornbook  of  Bums,  he  studiedly  concealed  it 
from  those  with  whom  he  usually  associated ; 
adding,  that  he  lived  in  a  state  of  constant 
terror,  lest  the  relationship  should  be  dis- 
covered. 
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It  would  afford  much  gratificatlan  to  the 
writer,  if  the  Scotch  papers  were  to  trsnsfer 
to  their  columns  the  Leading  facts  be  has  com- 
municated respecting  the  early  history  and  sul>- 
sequonl  life  of  Mr.  Wilson.  It  would  be  doing 
no  more  than  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memoij'  of 
a  most  excellent  man ;  and,  it  may  with  truth  be 
added,  an  act  of  great  kindness,  if  not,  indeed, 
of  humanity,  to  his  suniving  relations. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Joseph  is  again  sent  to  the  country  to  attend  contested  elec- 
tions— Publishes   an   account  of  his   journey,  by  way  of 
quizaing  modern  books  of  travels. 

The  death  of  George  the  Fourth,  shortly  after 
the  general  election  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter,  having  necessarily  led  to  another  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  Joseph  was  again  sent 
to  the  country  to  attend  some  of  the  contested 
elections.  The  district  allotted  him  on  this  occa- 
sion was  Hampshire.  On  his  return,  he  wrote 
an  account,  in  one  of  the  magazines  of  the  day, 
of  his  journey,  by  way  of  quiz  on  the  then,  as 
now,  common  custom  of  almost  every  person 
who  leaves  his  own  country  for  a  few  weeks, 
publishing  his  travels  in  the  land  or  lands 
he  has  visited.     The  article   appeared  under 
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the  title  of  ^*  Modem  Trayelling ;  or,  Simon 
Stubbs'  Tour  to  the  Isle  of  Wight."  As  a 
specimen  of  a  style  of  writing  which  Joseph 
had  not  before  attempted^  and  as  being,  at  the 
same  time^  a  continuation  of  his  actual  liistory, 
we  here  subjoin  it. 

This  is  the  age  of  txavelling :  it  is  the  age  of 
something  else  ;  it  is  the  age  of  writing  books 
of  travels.  No  one  now  thinks  of  crossing  the 
water  to  any  part  of  the  Continent,  or,  indeed, 
of  leaving  his  home  for  a  few  days,  without 
giving,  as  the  phrase  goes,  ''  the  results  of  his 
travels  to  the  world."  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  tour  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and,  as  books 
of  travels  are  so  much  the  order  of  the  day,  I 
can  see  no  admissible  reason  why  I  should  not 
also  "give  to  the  world  the  results"  of  my 
journey.  If  my  present  attempt  should  be 
fiivourably  received,  it  may  possibly  induce  me 
to  lay  before  the  public  the  particulars  of  a 
tour  I  lately  performed  from  my  residence  in 
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CoYent  Grarden,  to  the  remote  and  very  imper- 
fectly explored  regions  of  Wapping.  I  flatter 
myself  that  the  materials  out  of  which  I  have 
constructed  this  article,  are  quite  as  important 
as  those  which  constitute  the  marrow  of  most 
modem  works  of  travel.  I  have  only  farther  to 
observe,  in  the  way  of  preface,  that  I  shall  not 
avail  myself  of  the  right  now  so  generally 
claimed  by  travellers — the  right,  namely,  of 
describing  things  they  never  saw,  and  narrating 
circumstances  which  never  occurred.  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  what  I  actually  saw,  and  to  what 
really  did  occur  on  my  journey.  I  write 
imder  one  advantage — the  advantage  of  being 
unknown ;  for  nobody,  I  believe,  ever  heard  of 
the  name  of  Simon  Stubbs.  In  what  follows  I 
shall,  consequently,  be  able  to  write  with  greater 
freedom  generally,  and  with  less  reserve  when 
speaking  of  myself,  than  if  I  were  what  is  called 
a  "  known  author."  So  much  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary observation :  now,  then,  for  the  nar- 
rative of  my  journey. 
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I  set  out  from  London,  on  my  tour,  on  the 

28th  of  ';  in  183 — :    and,  there  being 

no  morning  coach  to  be  had— -owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  number  of  persons  travelling  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  elections  which  followed  the  then 
dissolution  of  Parliament — ^I   was  obliged  to 
take  the  mail  and  to  travel  by  night.     I  do  not 
like  travelling  by  night,  but  in  this  case,  the 
urgency  of  my  business  would  not  admit  of  the 
delay  of  another  day.      I  left  London  about 
eight  o'clock.     There  were  four  of  us  inside. 
There  was  a  gentleman  of  whom  I  could  learn 
nothing  on  the  way,  beyond  the  £Etct  that  he 
was  a  Toiy,  and  thought  Mr.  0*Connell  a  veiy 
athletic  man.     I  assented  to  the  latter  propo- 
sition; and,  touching  the  gentleman's  expres- 
sion of  his  political  faith,  said,  that  though  I 
chanced  to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  yet 
that  we  had  the  happiness  of  being  in  a  &ee 
country,  where  every  man  had  an  undoubted 
right  to   entertain  what  opinions  he  pleased. 
Another  of  my  fellow-travellers  was  a  young 
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sailor,  who  was  about  to  join  the  Britannia,  at 
Portsmouth.  He  possessed  an  ample  flow  of 
spirits,  and  seemed  to  have  but  one  drawback 
to  his  perfect  happiness;  that  drawback  was 
the  absence  of  a  hammock,  in  which  he  might 
have  a  nap  on  the  way.  The  third  inmate  of 
the  coach  was  a  female,  who  at  once  confessed 
to  being  the  landlady  or  proprietress  of  the 
*^  Hen  and  Chickens  "  public  house,  in  the  Mile 
End  Road.  She  was  on  her  way  to  some  village 
in  Hampshire,  the  name  of  which,  as  I  neg- 
lected at  the  time  to  enter  it  in  my  note-book, 
I  do  not  remember.  However,  the  matter  is  of 
no  great  consequence.  The  object  of  her  visit 
to  the  particular  locality  in  Hampshire  to  which 
she  was  destined,  was  to  get  a  renewal  of  her 
lease  of  the  ''Hen  and  Chickens"  from  her 
landlord,  who,  from  some  imaccountable  whim, 
had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  live  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  We  had  not  proceeded  many  miles, 
when  the  sailor  and  the  lady  of  the  "  Hen  and 
Chickens*'  fell  fast  asleep;   and,  as  the  Tory 
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gentleman  was  going  only  two  stages,  I  was 
soon  left  to  my  own  meditations.  I  take  it  that 
the  female  was  a  widow.  Be  this  as  it  may,  she 
was  tolerably  ^*  fat  and  fair/*  and  manifestly  of 
the  mature  age  of  at  least  forty-five.  So  long 
as  her  eyes  continued  open,  she  proved  a  very 
pleasant  companion.  Balmy  sleep,  however, 
eventually  overcame  her ;  and,  all  of  a  sudden, 
there  was  an  entire  cessation  to  her  eloquence. 
When  within  about  six  miles  from  Petersfield, 
she  awoke  from  her  slumbers  ;  and,  rubbing  her 
eyes,  yawned  out — "  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  what 
is  the  clock  ?  " 

"  Ma'am,'*  said  I,  "it  is  half-past  two." 

"  Dear  me,*'  said  she,  "  is  it  so  much  as  that  f 

"  It  is,  indeed." 

"  Well,  reaUy  !  " 

"  You  have  been  asleep,  ma'am." 

"  I  thinks,  sir,"  answered  she,  in  self-re- 
proachful accents,  as  if  ashamed  of  having  taken 
a  doze  in  the  coach  in  the  presence  of  two  per- 
sons of  the  opposite  gender;  "I  thinks,  sir,  I 
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does  nothing  but  sleeps.**  And  so  saying  she 
recommenced  her  loquacity  with  redoubled 
energy. 

The  scenery,  I  am  told,  was  beautiful  all  the 
way ;  but,  as  in  accordance  with  what  I  stated 
in  the  outset,  I  make  a  point — ^whatever  other 
travellers  may  do — of  never  describing  anything 
I  have  not  ^een,  I  shall  say  nothing  about  the 
scenery  between  Brompton  and  Petersfield ;  the 
darkness  of  the  night  having  denied  me  the 
gratification  of  even  a  single  glance  at  it. 

Having  reached  Petersfield,  which  is  nearly 
fifty  miles  from  London,  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
main there  for  some  time,  and  accordingly 
quitted  the  coach.  On  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  principal  inn  (the  name  of  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  have  forgotten),  Mary  put  her 
head,  which  was  snugly  enough  encased  in  a 
nightcap,  out  of  the  window,  and  gazed  at  me — 
it  was  now  day-break — as  if  I  had  been  some 
wild  animaL  She  uttered  not  a  word ;  but  it 
was  very  easy  to  guess  what  was  passing  in  her 
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mind.  I  have  not  a  doubt  she  was  saying  to 
herself — "  Who  are  you  ? "  I  did  not  conde- 
scend to  tell  her  who  I  was — ^I  am  usually 
rather  reserved  on  that  point — ^but  told  her  I 
wanted  a  bed  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  or 
morning,  whichever  she  might  please  to  call  it. 
She  came  down-stairs  and  opened  the  door  with 
such  commendable  expedition,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  rewarding  her  prompt  attention 
with  a  piece  of  silver — no  matter  what  the 
amount.  It  was  now  about  three  o'clock,  and 
I  slept  till  nine.  I  then  rose,  put  on  my  clothes, 
and,  having  taken  breakfast,  proceeded  on  foot 
to  the  country  seat  of  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
on  whom  I  had  occasion  to  call.  The  distance 
of  the  hon.  gentleman's  residence  was  about  six 
miles  from  Petersfield.  I  determined  on  walk- 
ing, because  I  thought  I  should  thereby  have  a 
better  opportimity  than  if  I  had  taken  a  horae 
and  gig,  of  seeing  the  country ;  which  to  me, 
who  had  been  cooped  up  in  London  for  aome 
years,    almost  suffocated  with  its  everlasting 
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smoke,  was,  I  can  assure  the  reader,  a  very 
pleasant  sight.  The  day  was  oppressively  hot, 
and  I  had  to  maintain  a  constant  warfare  all  the 
way,  both  in  going  and  returning,  with  legions 
of  troublesome  insects  of  all  species ;  but  then 
I  was  reconciled  to  these  inconveniences,  and 
should  have  been  so,  had  their  magnitude  been 
ten  times  as  great,  in  consideration  of  once 
more  feasting  my  eyes  on  the  green  fields,  and 
again  breathing  the  fresh  air.  The  sight  of 
com  growing,  and  cows  feeding,  and  ducks  and 
drakes  waddling  about  the  farm-houses,  was  a 
perfect  luxury  to  me;  and  recalled  to  my  mind, 
in  a  very  forcible  manner,  the  happy  period  of 
my  juvenile  life,  when  such  scenes  were  matters 
of  daily  occurrence.  When  about  three  miles 
from  Petersfield,  I  became  doubtful  which  of 

two  wa3rs  was  the  right  one  to  C Lodge ; 

but  seeing,  at  a  short  distance,  a  young  man 
who  was  cutting  grass  with  a  scythe,  I  went  up 
to  him,  and  inquired  which  was  the  way  to  the 
place  in  question. 
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"  That,  zur,"  was  the  laconic  answer,  ponrt" 
ing  to  one  of  the  two  ways. 


m 


"  Is  that  the  only  way,  young  n 

"  No,  zur,  there  be  another." 

"  Then,  is  the  one  to  wliich  you  point  mc, 
the  nearer  of  the  two  ?" 

"  No,  it  ben'i  that  neither,"  wsa  tbc  rcplj, 
which  was  given  with  infinite  diyiiMB  of  mUi- 


As  the  clodpole  (as  Cobbelt  would  have  called 
him)  spoke,  he  laid  down  bis  scythe,  and,  ad- 

raricinp'  ,i  few  steps  towards  a  stite,  which  alood 
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perspiration  off  his  brow  with  the  sleeve  of  his 
smock-frock ;  "  how  should  I  know  vich  road 
you  would  like  best?  some  likes  the  farthest^ 
and  some  likes  the  nearest.  There  be  Lunnun 
chaps  as  comes  down  this  here  way^  vot  likes  to 
get  a  long  valk,  zur." 

This  completely  silenced  me.  I  had  no  doubt 
that  he  set  me  down  as  a  ^^  Lunnun  chap  as  had 
come  down  to  that  there  place."  I  took  the 
nearer  road,  and  walked  on. 

I  had  scarcely  advanced  fifty  yards  from  the 
clodpole,  when  a  butterfly  came  sailing  slowly 
past  me.  So  great  a  number  of  years  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  seen  one  of  these  fluttering 
insects,  that  all  my  schoolboy  feelings  rushed 
imconsciously  upon  me ;  and  I  was  about — just 
as  if  the  intervening  quarter  of  a  century  of  my 
existence  had  been  blotted  out — to  engage  in  a 
vigorous  pursmt  of  the  harmless  creature  across 
the  fields.  However,  a  recollection  of  what  I 
was,  or,  at  least,  ought  to  be,  at  my  advanced 
age,  compared  with  what  T  had  been  twenty-five 

VOL.  III.  Gt 
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years  before,  bappiljr  occurred  to  oie, 
reliuquishcd  all  idea  of  the  chase. 

Before  I  reached  the  place  of  my  deatinHtiott' 
I  had  10  climb  a  very  steep  hill.  What  be- 
tween the  height  of  the  hill  and  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  weatlier,  it  will  be  readily  believed 
that  I  stood  iu  no  small  Deed  of  a  &w  minutes 
to  draw  my  breath.  "  I  aat  me  down  "  on  the 
top  of  the  eminence;  and,  while  resting  tny 
fatigued  body,  gratified  my  mind  with  the  sight 
of  tile  landscape  before  me.     The  prospect  waa 
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that  no  one  can  appreciate  aright  the  beauties 
of  miture  but  themselves.  Allow  me  to  tell 
them,  that  they  are  very  much  mistaken.  The 
assumption  is  as  unfounded  as  it  is  conceited 
and  arrogant.  I  never  wrote  a  line  of  poetry  in 
my  life ;  what  is  more,  I  am  innocent  of  ever 
having  attempted  it — and  yet  I  will  not  yield 
in  my  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature  to 
any  poet  in  Christendom. 

I   duly  reached  C Lodge;  and,  having 

arranged  the  trifling  matters  which  led  me 
thither,  returned  to  Petersfield.  The  only 
incident  worthy  of  mention  that  occurred  to 
me  on  my  way  back,  was  that,  feeling  thirsty,  I 
asked  a  young  woman,  whom  I  saw  standing  at 
the  door  of  a  farm-house  which  I  had  to  pass, 
whether  she  could  let  me  have  a  little  milk  to 
drink.  "  I'll  bring  you  some  presently,  sir," 
was  the  answer ;  and  that  moment  she  darted 
into  the  house,  and  brought  me  out  a  bumper, 
with  incredible  expedition.  What  a  luxury  the 
milk  in  the  country  is,  compared  with  the  chalk- 
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which  amused  me,  was  that  of  a  clownish-look- 
ing person  in  the  crowd,  with  a  smock-frock, 
and  a  hat  which  was  thoroughly  ventilated  by 
means  of  the  vast  number  of  holes  which  old^ 
age  had  made  in  it,  interrupting  Sir  William 
repeatedly,  while  making  his  speech;  and  the 
hon.  baronet,  at  last  tired  to  death  by  these 
interruptions,  saying  with  infinite  good  humour 
— "Brother  electors,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll 
stop  my  speech  until  that  gentleman  (pointing 
to  the  party  interrupting  him)  is  done  with  his 
speech ;  and  Til  then  resume  mine."  I  never 
was  so  pleased  in  my  life  with  a  Tory,  as  I  was 
with  Sir  William.  Toryism,  I  find,  after  aU, 
is  not  incompatible  with  gentlemanly  feelings 
and  manners. 

At  six  o'clock  I  started,  on  the  outside  of 
the  stage  coach,  for  Portsmouth.  The  vehicle 
was  quite  full  of  passengers.  Two  boys,  appa- 
rently about  ten  years  of  age,  sat  on  the  "  hind 
part,"  betwixt  myself  and  another  passenger. 
This  passenger,  I  suspected  in  a  moment,  from 
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his  phyBiognomy,  to  be  a  Radical;  ■ 
of  the  surlj  school.  My  theory  was  sooa — tu 
my  own  satisfaction,  at  least — complet^y  esta- 
blished, by  his  pulling  from  his  pocket  a  copy 
of  the  "  London  Democrat,"  which  he  devoured 
with  an  insatiable  voracity  of  mental  appetite; 
never  even  raising  his  eyes  from  it,  nor  ex- 
changing  a  word  with  any  fellow-passei^er,  for 
at  least  ten  mites.  By  the  time  we  had  pint: 
iliat  distance,  the  boys,  who  had  been  ven 
ilrowsy  before,  and  quite  as  silent  as  the  Radical 
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about,  or  you'll  find  it  a  much  easier  matter  to 
*  jump  '  down  than  to  *  jump '  up  again.*' 

"  They  are  two  very  ill-behaved  boys," 
grunted  the  Radical,  raising  his  eyes  from  the 
columns  of  the  "  Democrat." 

"  Oh,  poor  fellows,"  I  remarked,  interposing 
a  word  on  behalf  of  the  youths ;  '*  boys  are 
generally  lively,  and  must  have  something  to 
amuse  them." 

"  They  are  two  of  the  worst-bred  boys  I  ever 
saw,"  resumed  the  Radical,  in  still  more  chiirl- 
ish  accents.  "  If  they  were  mine,  I  would  lash 
them  till  the  skin  was  taken  off  their  backs." 

"  Oh,  poor  little  fellows,  you  don't  mean 
that ! " 

"  I  do,  indeed ;  and  sarve  them  right,  too." 

"Sir,"8aidl,  *a'm"— 
Sir,"  said  he,  interruptingly. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  finish  my  sentence, 
sir?"  said  I. 

"  Certainly,  sir ;  by  all  means,  sir ;  go  on, 
8ir;  finish  your  sentence,  sir." 
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was,  that  Ffi^^ 


■'  What  I  was  going  to  say, 
quite  surprised  to  hear  you.  I  have  got  chitd- 
ren,  but  I  certainly  should  not  like  to  act  w 
harshly  towards  them." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  Radical,  looking  qoile 
savage ;  "  well,  sir,  IVe  got  a  few  cherubs,  too," 

"  Then,  I'm  sure  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  would  thrash  your  '  cherubs '  for  so  trifling 
an  offt-nce  as  being  a  little  lively  on  the  top  of 
a  coach." 

"  1  do  mean  to  say  it ;  and  what's  more,  sir, 
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but  I  would  thrash  them  till  I  had  torn  their 
skin  into  ribands." 

I  sat  aghast  (for  I  was  not  in  a  standing 
position  at  the  time)  at  the  ferocity  of  disposition 
which  the  fellow  betrayed.  I  felt  a  Mount 
Vesuvius  of  indignation  burning  within  me.  I 
wishedi  in  my  own  mind — I  hope  I  shall  be 
forgiven  if  the  wish,  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  was  uncharitable — I  wished  that  the  savage 
had  been  in  the  service  of  some  despotic  monarch, 
in  order  that  his  own  hide  might  have  been 
thoroughly  flagellated.  I  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  muttered  out,  in  the  best  way  my 
excited  feelings  would  allow  me,  "  Sir,  you 
quite  surprise  me," 

**  Can*t  help  that,  sir ;  would  do  it,"  was  the 
reply,  given  with  a  coolness,  mingled  with  a 
harshness  of  manner  I  have  never  seen  equalled. 

"  Well,  sir,  all  I  can  say,  sir,  is,  that  I  by  no 

means  admire  either  your  taste  or  feelings,  sir." 

I  dare  say  I  used  a  good  many  more  ''sirs,"  in 

the  course  of  our  altercation,  than  strict  pro- 

q2 
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priety  of  speech  would  warrant ;  but  my  feel- 
ings were  a  great  deal  too  much  worked  upon 
to  be  very  measured,  or  very  fastidious  in  the 
use  of  words.  And  I  do  not  now  regret  that  I 
spoke  my  mind  plainly. 

'*  Sir/*  said  the  Rad.,  touching  the  collar  of 
his  shirty  which  mighti  with  great  propriety^  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  washerwoman ;  *^  sir, 
I  don*t  mind  what  you  or  any  one  else  admires. 
I  always  thinks  for  myself;  and  what's  more^  sir, 
I  always  acts  for  myself,  too."     So  saying,  he 
resumed  his  perusal  of  the  "London  Democrat." 
I  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to  remonstrate  with  a 
person  of  this  description ;  so  I  said  no  more : 
but  I  could  not  help  thinking  with  myself  what 
an  unpoetical  monster — no,  unpoetical  is  not 
the  word — ^what  a  barbarous  monster  the  fellow 
must  be  to  talk  of  lashing  the  skin  off  the  backs 
of  "  cherubs ! "  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  right, 
but  my  notion  always  has  been,  that  cherubs 
are  a  sort  of  infant  angels.     If  so,  the  idea  of 
flogging  their  backs  until  their  skin  was  torn  to 
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ribandsi  is  not  only  an  outrage  on  all  good  taste^ 
but  is  absolutely  atrocious. 

I  spoke  not  another  word  to  this  English 
savage  that  night ;  neither  did  he  speak  a  word 
to  me ;  nor,  I  may  add,  to  anybody  else.  He 
never  afterwards  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  Radi- 
cal publication  he  was  perusing. 

I  do  not  at  this  moment  remember,  though  I 
used  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  what 
was  the  circumstance  which  occurred  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  that 
induced  him  to  form  the  resolution  of  publish- 
ing an  account  of  his  journey  to  that  island ; 
but  this  I  know,  that  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  this  Radical  and  myself  was  the 
circumstance  that  determined  me  to  publish  my 
travels  on  this  occasion.  When  the  idea  first 
occurred  to  me  of  giving  my  tour  to  the  world, 
my  only  fear  was,  that  the  limited  extent  of  the 
journey  I  proposed  to  myself  would  not  afford 
me  sufficient  materials ;  but  when  I  recollected 
the  afi&ir  of  the  American,  who  wrote  five  news- 
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paper  columns,  in  the  shape  of  a  memoir  of  a 
child  of  his  which  died  at  the  age  of  six  weeks, 
my  apprehensions  on  the  subject  vanished.  1 
thought  with  myself,  it  surely  would  go  hard 
with  me,  if  I  could  not  make  a  readable  article 
out  of  the  incidents  consequent  on  a  journey  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  when  a  Yankee  could  manu- 
facture five  newspaper  columns  in  the  form  of 
an  obituary  of  a  child  that  died  at  the  very  ten- 
der age  of  a  month  and  a  half. 

When  within  about  five  miles  of  Portsmouth, 
the  sun,  which  had  before  been  hid  from  our 
view,  appeared  as  in  the  very  act  of  going  to 
bed ;  that  is  to  say,  was  just  employed  in  "  set- 
ting "  himself.  It  appeared  to  me — ^and  let  me 
be  understood  as  speaking  here  with  all  possible 
seriousness — it  appeared  to  me  as  if  he  had 
been,  by  some  unaccountable  mistake,  setting 
where  he  usually  rises,  which  everybody  knows 
is  in  the  east.  I  was  so  convinced  of  this  fact, 
that  I  mentioned  the  thing  to  my  fellow-pas- 
sengers in  that  division  of  the  coach  where  I 
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was  located.  Every  one  of  thein^  always  ex- 
cepting the  Radical^  who  was  too  much  busied 
with  his  favourite  periodical  to  think  of  any- 
thing else ;  every  one  of  them  took  the  sun's 
part^  and  said  that  he  was  setting  in  his  usual 
quarter.  For  some  time^  in  opposition  to  them 
all,  I  held  to  my  own  hypothesis;  but,  on 
mature  reflection,  I  was  obliged  to  give  way. 
When  I  thought  more  fully  on  the  subject,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  I  was  in  error,  than  that  the  sun 
himself  had  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  proper 
place  of  his  setting.  I  was  the  more  fortified 
in  this  conviction,  when  I  found  that  the  regu- 
larity and  propriety  of  procedure  of  the  lumi- 
nary whose  conduct  I  had  thus  ventured  to 
arraign,  was  so  promptly  and  decidedly  vouched 
for  by  all  present. 

I  have  since  learned — and  it  is  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  sun  to  make  the  admission  fully 
and  candidly — I  have  since  learned,  that  the 
mistake  was  wholly  on  my  part,   and  that  it 
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occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of  the  zig-zag 
character  of  the  road  we  travelled,  which  set  at 
defiance  all  my  astronomical  or  geographical 
notions  (I  know  not  in  this  case  which  is  the 
right  word) ;  which  astronomical  or  geographi- 
cal notions  are  not  over  accurate  at  any  time. 

When  within  about  two  miles  of  Portsmouth, 
I  saw  a  woman  standing  at  the  door  of  a  cot- 
tage, with  her  head  wrapped  in  flannel.  She 
was  evidently  labouring  under  the  toothache.  I 
deeply  sympathized  with  her ;  very  probably  for 
this,  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  that  I  un- 
fortunately happened,  at  the  moment,  to  be 
violently  suffering  under  the  same  infliction 
myself. 

On  reaching  Portsmouth,  I  made  it  my  first 
work  to  call  at  the  committee-room  of  Mr. 
B ,  it  being  the  evening  preceding  the  elec- 
tion ;  and,  feeling  a  lively  interest  in  the  result 

of  to-morrow's  poll,  I  asked  Mr.  B how 

matters  were  proceeding.  "  Oh,  just  the  usual 
way  in  such  cases,'*  answered  he,  rather  hesi- 
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tatingly.  The  truth  was,  though  I  was  not 
aware  of  it  at  the  time,  the  symptoms  looked 
very  badly.  The  show  of  hands,  which  had  a 
few  hours  before  been  taken,  was  in  favour  of 

the  two  Tory  candidates,  Sir  George  C and 

Lord  F,     This  was  not  very  favourable  to  Mr. 

B 's  prospects  next  day.     However,  a  show 

of  bauds  is  not  always  a  correct  index  to  popu- 
lar feeling.  Mr.  B and  his  Liberal  col- 
league were  returned,  though  by  a  small 
majority. 

On  passing  through  one  of  the  streets,  I  was 
struck  at  seeing,  in  a  druggists  shop,  what 
appeared  to  me  a  wooden  representation  oF  a 
Scotch  Highlanderi  at  least  six  feet  in  height, 
and  of  very  athletic  proportions — such  as  we 
often  see  at  the  doors  of  snuff-shops  in  London. 
I  could  not,  for  the  life  of  me,  conceive  what 
earthly  connexion  a  kilted  Highlander  could 
have  with  Epsom  salts,  senna  leaves,  and  the 
other  stuff  called  medicine,  with  which  people 
are  drugged  to  death  ;  and  consequently!  by  all 
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clear! J,  and  was  only  amazed  and  mortified  at 
my  own  stupidity  in  not  having  seen  it  before. 
They  were  pitiable  fragments  of  humanity. 
The  sight  of  so  many  of  them  flupg  me  into  a 
train  of  moralization  on  the  iniquities  and 
miseries  of  war. 

I  was  surprised,  on  going  down  High  Street 
towards  the  river,  to  see  so  many  caravans  and 
stalls  of  every  kind.  The  thing  was  explained 
at  once,  when  I  found  it  was  the  day  of  the 
fair.  I  was  struck  with  the  amazing  dispropor- 
tion which  dolls  and  gingerbread  bore  to  the 
other  articles  offered  for  sale.  If  the  demand 
for  dolls  bear  any  relation  to  the  supply,  the 
people  of  Portsmouth  must  either  be  the  most 
inveterate  anti-Malthusians  in  existence,  or  the 
dolls  must  be  patronised  by  children  of  a  very 
large  growth. 

Having  been  advised  by  a  friend  to  put  up  at 
the  Quebec  Hotel,  as  a  place  where  I  should 
find  very  comfortable  accommodation,  I  inquired 
of  a  man  I  met  in  the  street  the  way  to  the 
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Quebec.  "  Go  straight  on,"  said  he,  "  fee 
time,  then  turn  the  corner,  and  then  go  riglii 
a-head."  Straight  on!  turn  the  comer!  right 
a-head !  What  a  direction  to  give  to  one  who 
had  never  before  put  a  foot  in  Portsmouth  b 
his  life !  The  fellow  might  as  well  have  spoken 
to  me  in  the  dialect  of  Timbuctoo.  Happilv. 
however,  I  soon  met  with  another  person,  of  a 
more  rational  cast.  He  gave  me  a  direction 
which  was  intelligible,  and  I  proceeded  to 
within  a  dozen  or  two  yards  of  the  house — 
what  course  next  to  puraue,  I 
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pressing  himself,  one  of  the  most  crusty  cus- 
tomers it  has  been  my  fate  to  meet  with.  Had 
the  Quebec  Hotel  been  an  opposition  shop,  the 
cause  of  his  crossness  would  have  been  perfectly 
intelligible. 

A  few  paces  more  brought  me  to  my  desired 
quarters.  I  engaged  a  bed  for  the  night,  and 
then  went  out  again  with  somewhat  of  an  inten- 
tion to  go  to  a  dentist,  to  have  the  tooth,  which 
was  still  paining  me,  extracted.  But  afterwards, 
I  thought  that  as  it  was  dark,  and  I  had  heard 
of  the  wrong  tooth  being  sometimes  drawn  by 
mistake  at  night,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  had  better  defer  the  operation  till  next  morn- 
ing. The  person  performing  the  operation 
may  take  the  matter,  quite  coolly,  when  he 
extracts  the  wrong  grinder  by  mistake  ;  but  it 
is  no  joke  to  the  party  who  undergoes  the  ope- 
ration. 

I  then  went  through  the  fair  with  the  view 
of  amusing  myself  for  half-aii-hour  or  so  before 
going  to   bed.     Passing  a  sort  of  booth,   pf 
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unusual  dimenaions,  at  the  entrance  to 
were  stationed  a  set  of  noisy  fellows  with  all 
sorts  of  music,  I  asked  wtiat  was  to  be  seen. 
"  Vauxhall,  sir,"  was  the  answer  Irom  thiee  or 
four  voices.  I  determined  on  going  in,  to  see  a 
Portsmouth  Vauxhall ;  and  was  surprised  that 
oo  charge  was  made  for  my  admi^ion.  On 
getting  into  the  interior,  I  saw  nothing  but  just 
as  many  variegated  lamps  as  were  sufficient  to 
make  darkness  visible,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
persons,  consisting,  of  course,  of  both  sexes. 
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other  Yauxhall !  I  thought  that  to  call  such 
places  Yauxhall  was  an  outrage  on  the  name. 
It  appeared  to  me  a  very  strange  thing  that 
I  should  not  be  charged  anything  for  admission 
in  the  one  case,  and  a  shilling  in  the  other. 

From  Yauxhall  the  second,  I  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  the  place  where  the  caravans  were 
stationed ;  but,  on  my  way,  I  took  the  precau- 
tion of  buttoning  my  coat.  A  more  ragamuffin, 
Old-Bailey-lookiug  set  of  personages  than  the 
mob  in  front  of  the  vehicles,  I  had  never  before 
seen ;  and,  as  I  had  a  few  sovereigns  in  my 
pocket,  for  which  I  thought  I  might  find  some 
use  before  my  return  to  London,  it  appeared  to 
me  better  to  take  care  of  them  myself,  than 
allow  any  of  the  persons  before  me  to  relieve  me 
of  the  charge.  I  had,  too,  a  watch  on  my  person, 
which,  though  by  no  means  remarkable  for  the 
regularity  of  its  goings,  might  possibly,  I 
thought,  go  on  this  occasion.  I  was  surprised 
to  see  so  many  persons  without  coats  on  their 
backs.     Whether  this  was  from  the  heat  of  the 
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weather,  or  from  the  fact  of  their  having  no 
coats  to  put  on,  I  could  not,  and  cannot  now, 
determine.  Very  likely  both  causes  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter.  Of  all  the  things 
which  amused  me  at  the  "  show,"  was  that  of 
a  Yorkshireman,  who  kept  constantly  bawling 
out  an  invitation  to  the  spectators  to  go  and  see 
some  wild  beast,  which  constituted  his  exhibi- 
tion. He  assured  his  audience,  that  they  would 
never  again  see  such  a  curiosity  "  durin*  the  whole 
of  their  natural  bom  lives."  As  the  price  of 
admission  was  only  one  penny,  I  had  a  good 
mind  to  see  this  four-footed  wonder ;  but  was 
afraid  I  might  be  too  late  for  my  bed,  as,  the 
Quebec  shuts  up,  and  shuts  out,  too,  at  eleven 
o'clock  precisely.  I  returned,  therefore,  to  the 
Quebec,  and  went  forthwith  to  bed,  which 
was  a  very  excellent  one.  I  never  slept  on  a 
more  comfortable  bed  in  my  life.  My  room  was 
No.  2,  which  looked  on  the  sea,  and  was  only 
two  or  three  yards  from  it.  I  am  by  no  means 
partial  to  salt  water ;  but,  as  twenty-five  years 
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had  elapsed  since  I  had  slept  on  a  bed  looking 
on  the  sea,  I  was  not  at  all  displeased,  after  so 
long  an  interval,  to  be  similarly  situated  again. 

I  rose  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  It  is 
quite  an  era  in  my  existence  to  get  up  at  so 
early  an  hour.  However,  in  this  case,  I  could 
not  help  myself.  Took  nearly  half-an-hour  to 
shave  myself,  owing  to  the  bluntness  of  my 
razor.  Shaving  is  a  very  unpleasant  operation 
at  any  time:  it  is  particularly  so  when  one's 
razor  won't  cut. 

Having  taken  breakfast,  I  inquired  whether 
there  was  a  coach  to  be  had  to  Southampton. 
There  was  not ;  and,  as  I  had  pressing  business 
there,  I  found  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
hire  a  boat.  I  asked  two  boatmen  what  they 
would  charge  to  row  me  there,  which  is  distant 
from  Portsmouth  about  twenty  miles.  "  Twelve 
shillings,"  was  the  answer.  I  tried  to  reduce 
their  charge  down  to  half-a-guinea ;  but  it 
would  not  do.  I  was  consequently  obhged  to 
let  them  have   their  own  terms.     I   thought 
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twelve  shillings  an  enormous  sum  to  give  for 
being  conveyed  to  Southampton;  but  I  was 
reconciled  to  the  amount,  from  two  considera- 
tions— ^first,  the  expenses  did  not  come  out  of 
my  own  pocket,  but  out  of  the  treasury  of  the 
morning  paper;  and,  secondly,  there  was  the 
satisfaction  of  having  a  boat  to  myself,  and  two 
men  my  obedient  servants  for  the  time  being. 
Immediately  on  entering  the  boat,  I  inquired 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  being  sea-sick. 
*^  Bless  your  soul,  sir,  none  whatever ;  the  sea 
is  as  smooth  as  glass  all  the  way.*'  I  have  a 
great  horror  of  sea-sickness.  From  the  expe- 
rience I  have  had  of  this  sensation,  I  never 
could  admire  the  sea-sick  scene  in  Don  Juan. 
Byron  never  wrote  anything  so  absurd.  I  will 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  universe, 
that  ardent  love  and  regular  sea-sickness  never 
existed  together.  They  are  incompatible. 
Had  Don  Juan  been  thoroughly  sea-sick,  he 
could  not  have  wasted  a  thought  on  Julia.  He 
would  not,  had  she  been  in  the  vessel  at  the 
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time^  have  moved  a  single  step  to  save  her,  even 
had  some  one  attempted  to  throw  her  over- 
board. It  is  clear  that  Byron  never  knew  ex- 
perimentally— ^and  mere  theory,  in  such  cases« 
is  worth  nothing — what  sea-sickness  is ;  or  he 
would  never  have  written  such  nonsense  about 
his  hero's  affection  for  his  mistress.  He  would 
never  have  represented  his  Don  as  exclaiming, 
amidst  his  severest  qualms  —  "  O  Julia !  oh !  " 
But  I  will  not  pursue  the  subject  farther. 
Byron  has  written  so  many  excellent  things, 
that  we  can  well  forgive  him  an  occasional  blun- 
der of  this  kind. 

Before  we  had  proceeded  many  yards  in  the 
boat,  I  inquired  whether  there  was  any  danger 
of  being  boat-wrecked  on  the  way.  "  Not  any," 
was  the  answer;  "our  boat,  sir,  has  stood  many 
a  tough  breeze.  Besides,  we'll  keep  very  close 
to  the  land  all  the  way."  The  poor  fellows,  I 
suppose,  took  me  for  a  Cockney.  If  they  did, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  were  undeceived  before 
we  reached  our  destined  port. 

VOL.  in.  H 
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When  about  two  miles  &oin  Portsmonth,  1 
saw  fourteen  or  fifteen  cows  on  the  shore.  1 
concluded  at  once  the  animals  were  at  the  sea- 
bathing. I  was  much  surprised  to  see  some  of 
them  drinking  out  of  the  sea,  I  thought  in  m\ 
own  mind  that  they  muat  be  very  thirs^  before 
they  could  bring  themselves  to  drink  saltwater; 
at  any  rate,  I  know  I  should. 

About  two  or  three  hundred  yards  fiirtliei  od, 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  a  lark  singing  above 
OUT  heads ;  but  nij  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the 
sweet  voice  of  the  charming  bird,  wu  ninglid 
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I  felt  a  strong  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the 
boatmen;  but,  on  mature  considerationi  I  was 
satisfied  that  the  &ult  did  not  rest  with  them. 
They  did  their  best ;  the  blame  attached  to  the 
wind  and  tide,  which  were  both  against  us.  If, 
therefore,  I  had  any  legitimate  ground  of  quar- 
rel, it  was  with  the  wind  and  tide ;  but  where 
would  have  been  the  use  of  quarrelling  with 
them? 

I  was  much  surprised  at  seeing  particular 
patches  of  the  sea,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  in 
circumference,  as  smooth  as  glass,  while  ail 
around,  the  water  was  more  or  less  rufiied.  I 
could  not,  nor  can  I  now,  account  for  this. 
*^  There  are  more  things  **  in  the  sea,  as  well  as 
*^  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy." 

Speaking  of  the  smoothness  of  particular 
parts  of  the  sea,  reminds  me  of  the  superior 
reflecting  capabilities  which  some  persons  have 
ascribed  to  it.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  so 
great  are  the  reflecting  powers  of  the  sea,  when 
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judge,  I  should  say,  my  ideas  were  good.  I 
deeply  regretted  I  had  not  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
with  me.  From  a  want  of  these,  all  went  as 
fast  as  they  came,  and  are  consequently  lost  to 
the  world.  What  a  loss!  Its  full  magnitude 
will  never  be  estimated. 

When  about  half-way  between  Portsmouth 
and  Southampton,  I  began  to  debate  with  my- 
self what  would  be  the  best  form  in  which  to 
give  the  results  of  this  tour  to  the  world.  At 
one  time  I  thought  of  a  detached  publication ; 
but,  on  mature  consideration,  I  came  to  the  wise 
resolve  of  making  a  magazine  the  medium  of 
my  commimication  with  the  public.  A  very 
excellent  thing  is  a  good  magazine.  This  last 
sentence  is  not  very  good  English ;  but  let  it 
pass.  I  begin  to  think  there  is  no  use  in  being 
very  particular  in  matters  of  style. 

I  will  not  say  much  more  about  our  voyage, 
though  in  justice  to  the  scenery  along  the  op- 
posite coast,  I  must  say  it  was  charming.  After 
a  tedious  passage  of  five  hours,  we  arrived  all 
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say)  would  not  have  been  able  to  say  which  was 
which* 

We  had  not  been  fifteen  minutes  on  our 
steam-boat  voyage,  when  what  the  sailors  would 
call  a  *'  tremendous  squall  **  arosei  with  the  not 
particularly  pleasing  accompaniment  of  a  pro- 
digious shower  of  rain.  I  felt  unspeakably 
thankful  that  I  had  resisted  the  solicitations  of 
the  boatmen  to  return  to  Portsmouth  with 
them.  To  be  tossed  about  on  the  wide  ocean, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  in  an  open 
boat,  and  to  be  drenched  to  the  skin  to  the 
bargain,  is  by  no  means  a  particularly  pleasant 
thing. 

We  reached  Portsmouth  a  little  before  seven 
o'clock.  Evils,  say  the  moralists,  do  not  come 
singly.  It's  all  very  true  ;  they  generally  come 
in  pluralities,  if  that  be  a  proper  term.  During 
the  half-hour  I  had  been  in  Southampton,  I  had 
suffered  much  from  my  old  enemy,  the  tooth- 
ache, and  also  from  a  keen  appetite,  without 
having  time  to  take  something  with  the  view  of 
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Can  it  be,  that  there  is  any  virtue  for  this  trou- 
blesome complaint  in  the  sea  air?  It  would 
not  matter  much  if  there  were,  as  the  relief 
would,  to  most  persons,  be  only  temporary: 
people  can't  be  always  on  the  sea. 

I  slept  again  in  No.  2  of  the  Quebec  Hotel, 
and  rose  next  morning  to  have  a  sight  of  the 
town.  It  is  a  very  irregular  dull  sort  of  place ; 
the  streets  seem  to  be  all  at  sixes  and  sevens, 
and  to  straggle  in  every  possible  direction.  The 
population  is  considerable. 

Having  taken  a  hasty  glance  of  Portsmouth, 

I  set  out  on  the  same  day  on  a  second  visit — 

but  by  land  this  time — to  Southampton.     In 

the  suburbs  of  the  former  town,  I  was  amused 

at  seeing  a  man  with  his  coat  off  and  his  hat  on^ 

sound  asleep  in  a  wheelbarrow  on  the  side  of 

the  road.    "  Well,  sure,"  as  the  Cockneys  would 

say,   of  all  beds  in  the  world,  to  sleep  in   a 

wheelbarrow   was,    I   thought  to  myself,    the 

drollest.    And  on  the  side  of  a  public  road,  too ! 

The  man,  it  was  clear,  must  be  an  Irishman, 
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that  of  Lord  Brougham ;  and  the  resemblance 
even  in  that  case  is  very  slight.  It  is  clear  to 
me  as  daylight,  that  this  portrait  of  Lord  John 
was  the  work  of  some  Tory  artist,  who  had  done 
the  thing  with  the  special  intention  of  holding 
him  up  to  ridicule.  If  ever  his  lordship  should 
have  occasion  to  pass  in  that  direction,  I  would 
call  his  special  attention  to  this  caricature  of  his 
person.  I  am  not  sure  whether  an  action  of 
damages  would  not  lie  against  the  proprietor  of 
the  house,  for  this  daily  libel  on  the  personal 
appearance  of  his  lordship. 

In  the  course  of  this  stage,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  one  of  the  four  horses  galloping  all  the  way, 
while  his  three  colleagues  in  the  harness  never 
exceeded  the  pace  called  a  moderate  trot.  The 
thing  appeared  to  me  very  strange.  "  Joe," 
said  I,  addressing  myself  to  coachee,  and  tapping 
him  on  the  shoulder ;  "  Joe,  just  teU  me  why 
that  horse  on  the  right  side  gallops  all  the  way, 
while  the  others  only  trot.*' 

"  Oh,**   said  Joe,  looking  over  his  shoulder 
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towards  lue,  who  sat  directly  behind  htnii  404  , 
speaking   in   accents   of   infinite  good-n 


"  oh,  he  does  it  just  to  please  himself.* 

"Oh,  very  good,"  said  I;  "if  he'*  pleased, 
that's  everything.  He  has  an  undoubted  rig^t, 
Joo,  to  please  himself." 

It  was  clear,  from  the  simple  and  unsophii- 
ticated  way  in  which  Jarvey  gave  me  the  above 
answer,  that  he  thought  it  a  most  luminous  and 
sntisfactory  one.  I  could  not,  for  the  life  of 
me,  hint  that  I  was  not  satisfied  with  it. 

The  scfnc-ry  on  thu  laiul  ?iJe  of  Portsmouth 
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eye,  when  he  took  the  brush  and  palette  in 
hand.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  Cuvier  never 
heard  of  such  a  beast.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  monster  I  ever  heard  of.  It  has 
the  horns  of  a  ram,  the  face  of  a  bull,  a  mane, 
or  something  like  it,  resembling  that  of  a  lion, 
while  its  feet  are  like — I  really  cannot  tell  what 
they  are  like.  This  work  does  not,  unfor- 
tunately, give  engravings,  otherwise  I  would 
present  my  readers  with  a  sketch  of  this  most 
extraordinary  animal :  a  description  of  it  is  out 
of  the  question. 

On  reaching  Southampton,  I  applied  for  a 
bed  for  a  few  nights  at  the  Portland  Hotel ;  but 
it  so  happened,  that  all  the  beds  were  pre- 
engaged,  in  consequence  of  that  being  the  time 
both  of  the  races  and  the  election.  I  got,  how- 
ever, accommodation  in  the  Crown  Commercial 
Hotel ;  but  had  occasion  to  be  a  good  deal  in 
another  inn,  which  shall  be  nameless,  because  of 
a  little  incident  I  am  about  to  mention.  The 
coffee-room    swarmed    with  flies    to    such    an 
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extenti  that  one  could  hardly  help  thinking 
that  all  the  flies  in  Southampton  had  congre- 
gated in  that  room ;  and  they  were  withal  so 
troublesome,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  get 
on  with  my  writing  with  any  comfort  to  mysejf. 
I  have  somewhere — at  least  so  I  think — ^read  of 
a  warrior,  who,  being  in  the  momentary  expect- 
ation of  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  grasped  his 
sword  in  the  one  hand,  while  he  wrote  his  let- 
ters and  despatches  with  the  other.  Comparing 
small  things  with  great,  I  was  pretty  much  in 
the  same  predicament.  I  had  to  keep  off  the 
troublesome  insects  with  the  one  hand,  while  I 
guided  my  pen  with  the  other.  Often  did  I 
find  myself  engaged  in  an  unequal  conflict,  and 
on  repeated  occasions  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my 
foes  masters  of  the  field,  and  seek  for  a  cessa- 
tion from  hostilities  by  going  into  the  street. 
When,  on  one  occasion,  the  war  betwixt  them 
and  me,  was  raging  at  its  height,  the  waiter,  a 
country-looking,  good-natured  sort  of  person, 
chanced  to  drop  into  the  room,  with  a  towel 
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under  his  arm*  An  idea  struck  me.  A  towel 
is  an  excellent  weapon  wherewith  to  fight  the 
flies  :  it  is  a  capital  thing  for  compelling  them 
to  fly  out  at  the  windows  or  doors,  or  at  any 
opening  that  chances  to  he  within  their  reach. 
"  John,"  said  I,  "  will  you  assist  me  ?" 

"To  do  what,  sir?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  presently." 

"  You  have  got  a  formidable  army  here." 

"  An  army  did  you  say,  sir  ?  "  observed  John, 
pricking  up  his  ears  and  looking  quite  con- 
founded, evidently  associating  something  awful 
with  the  word. 

**  Yes,  and  very  undisciplined  troops  they  are." 
Troops,  sir ! " 

Ay,  and  they  are  as  offensive  as  they  are 
numerous.  They  are  always  acting  on  the 
offensive.'* 

"  Offensive  troops,  sir ! " 

"  Yes ;  I  mean  you  have  got  a  great  number 
of  flies  in  this  room." 

"  Oh,  a  great  number  of  flies,  is  it,  sir  ?  "  his 
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"Oh,  they're  not  so  troublesome,  sir,  after 
the  gas  is  lighted.*' 

"  And  when  do  they  set  to  work  again  in  the 
morning?   Early  risers,  I  suppose,  John — eh?" 

*'Vy,"  said  John,  with  a  smile  of  infinite 
good-nature,  at  my  use  of  the  phrase  early 
risers  as  applied  to  flies ;  "  vy,  sir,  at  half-past 
five  in  the  morning." 

"Ah,  John,  they  rise  too  early  for  me.  I 
could  not  think  of  getting  up  before  that  hour 
to  finish  my  letters.  We  must  take  some 
means  or  other  of  getting  them  expelled." 

"  Get  them  out,  you  mean,  sir." 

"  Yes,  certainly ;  clear  the  house  of  them,  in 
some  way  or  other." 

"  Oh,  we'll  soon  do  that,  sir ;  but  the  evil  of 
it  is,  they'll  soon  find  their  way  in  again." 

"Well,  John,  it  will  be  some  relief  to  get 
rid  of  them  for  a  short  time.  Will  you  assist 
me  in  turning  them  out  ?" 

"  Oh,  most  certainly,  sir  ;"  and  with  that  he 
set  to  work,  and  chased  them  out,  by  means  of 
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his  towel,  in  thousands  at  a  time.  In  a  few 
minutes,  ahnost  every  one  of  them  had  fled. 
Shortly  after,  however,  as  the  waiter  said,  they 
began  to  come  in  again  on  the  sly ;  but,  happily, 
they  did  not  muster  so  strong  as  before,  the 
whole  of  that  evening ;  and,  having  finished  my 
business,  I  left  Southampton — a  very  excellent 
town,  population,  22,000 — on  the  following 
morning,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  would  never  forgive  me,  if 
I  did  not  say  it  is  a  delightful  place  ;  but  I  can- 
not just  now  describe  the  beauties  of  its  scenery, 
nor  give  a  record  of  my  adventures  in  it.  I 
returned  to  London  in  ten  days,  all  well. 
Travelling,  I  find,  is  a  very  expensive  thing. 
I  was,  however,  in  this  case,  reconciled  to  the 
calamity  of  spending  money,  from  the  consider- 
ation before  referred  to  —  namely,  that  my 
expenses  did  not  come  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
It  makes,  as  Mr.  O'Connell  would  say,  *'  a 
mighty  difierence  "  in  the  comparative  pleasure 
of  a  journey  when  one's  expenses  are  paid  by 
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others,  instead  of  by  himself.  I  was  quite 
delighted  to  get  back  to  London.  London  is 
the  place  after  all. 

I  have  often  wondered,  while  inditing  this 
journal  of  my  eventful  tour  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  whether  any  of  my  readers  will  say  that 
Simon  Stubbs  is  an  entertaining  fellow.  I 
don*t  see  why  they  shouldn't.  If  I  thought 
such  was  their  opinion,  I  would  soon  find 
some  pretext  or  other  for  travelling  again,  for 
their  special  gratification. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Joseph  loses  Ms  engagement — His  growing  pecuniuy  em- 
barrassments— Remarks  on  periodical  and  general  litera- 
ture, considered  as  a  profession — Joseph's  disappointments. 

Joseph  had  been  only  three  weeks  returned 
from  his  election  journey,  when  a  dispute  oc* 
curred  between  him  and  the  editor  of  the  paper 
with  which  he  was  connected,  which  led  to  the 
loss  of  his  engagement.  The  words  which  passed 
between  him  and  Mr.  Leader,  had  their  origin  in 
his  non-attention  to  certain  instructions  given 
him  by  the  other.  To  those  instructions  Joseph 
had  neglected  to  attend,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing accidentally  met  with  a  dissolute  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom  he  adjourned  to  a  tavern, 
where  he  spent  the  evening,  alt(^ether  for- 
getting his  professional  duties.      He   had,  on 
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several  previous  occasions,  been  guilty  of  the 
same  misconduct,  and  had  been  duly  warned 
that,  if  a  repetition  of  it  should  occur,  the  result 
would  be  the  loss  of  his  engagement.  He  dis- 
regarded the  warning ;  he  repeated  the  offence, 
and  was  visited  with  the  threatened  punish- 
ment. 

What  was  now  to  be  done?  He  had  not 
only — ^as  will  be  understood  from  what  was 
stated  at  some  length  in  the  second  volume — 
not  saved  anything,  but  had  run  himself  deeply 
into  debt.  To  obtain  another  such  engagement 
as  he  had  lost,  on  any  of  the  other  daily  jour- 
nals, was,  he  knew,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 

at  any  time ;  and,  at  the  particular  time  at  which 
he  lost  his  engagement,  it  was  especially  so, 

in  consequence  of  the  number  of  candidates  then 
appljdng  for  such  engagements.  His  only  re- 
source, therefore,  lay  in  literary  exertion.  But  to 
what  department  of  literature  ought  he  to  turn 
his  attention  ?  To  attempt  to  write  a  book  was 
out  of  the  question ;  for,  though  he  might  have 
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possessed  the  requisite  talent  for  the  prodnctioD 
of  a  work  on  either  of  several  subjects,  ;ei  hii 
mind  was  so  harassed  and  unsettled,  as  to  unfit 
him  for  the  close  and  continuous  application  of 
his  mental  powers  to  the  preparatioQ  of  such  a 
work.  In  magazine  contributions,  tLerefotv, 
his  only  hope  rested.  To  the  precariousness  ot 
uncertainty  of  this  source  of  dependence  for 
one's  support,  the  author  ha^  had  occasion,  in 
some  of  bis  former  works,  to  refer.  The  sub- 
ject is  one,  however,  of  so  much  importuicr, 
and   so  many  excellent  young  men  hare  been 
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follow  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently,  they  may  consider  themselves  as  in 
a  condition  to  earn  a  permanent  living  by  their 
magazine  labours.  They  reason,  in  other 
words,  that,  if  they  have,  for  the  last  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  months,  averaged  a  certain  monthly 
sum,  say  twenty  guineas,  by  their  contributions 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  they  are 
justified  in  concluding  that,  with  the  same 
amount  of  industry  and  the  same  exercise  of 
talent  on  their  own  part,  they  will  average  the 
same  sum  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  come. 
No  conclusion  could  be  more  fallacious — ^no 
conviction  more  unfounded.  Every  day's  ex- 
perience is  at  variance  with  it.  The  party  may 
write  as  well,  even  better  than  ever;  and  he 
may  be  singularly  happy  in  the  choice  of  his 
subjects ;  and  yet,  from  the  unaccountable 
capriciousness  of  the  proprietors  or  editors,  he 
may,  without  any  previous  notice,  be  entirely 
shut  out  for  ever  afterwards  from  their  pages. 
Innumerable  instances  of  this  have  come  under 
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he  very  rarely,  if  ever,  recovers  himself  again. 
As  a  literary  man,  he  is  lost  for  ever. 

But  we  ought  not  to  confine  our  observa- 
tions to  magazine  writing.  They  ought  to 
receive  a  more  extended  application.  It  may 
be  doing  an  act  of  essential  service  to  thousands 
of  gifted,  but  far  too  sanguine  young  men,  just 
entering  on  the  perilous  career  of  authorship, 
to  make  some  remarks  respecting  the  present 
position  of  literature  in  general,  viewed  as  a 
profession.  On  this  point  the  writer  has  touched 
in  a  former  work.  A  few  more  facts,  however, 
may  be  here  adduced. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  not  one  in  five 
hundred  of  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  professional  authorship,  are  able,  by 
the  labours  of  their  pen,  to  earn  a  permanent 
livelihood.  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  in 
London  alone,  the  number  of  persons  who  have 
adopted  authorship  as  a  profession,  and  who 
have  no  other  means  of  subsistence,  is  from 
3000  to  4000.     To  these  are  to  be  added  the 

VOL.  III.  I 
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thousands  who  have  commenced  a  literary  career 
with  the  view  of  following  it  as  a  profesaon, 
but  whose  total  failure,  or  very  indifferent  suc- 
cess, has  induced  them  to  relinquish  it,  and 
apply  themsetves  to  other  pursuits.  Now, 
assuming  that  the  entire  number  of  persons 
who  are  either  living  as  they  best  can,  by  the 
produce  of  their  pen,  or  who,  having  within 
the  Utst  twenty  years  found  that  existence  by 
its  means  was  impracticable,  and  have  therefore 
abjured  literature — is  about  10,000,  it  will  be 
found  very  difficult  to  name  twenty  individuals, 
or  one  out  of  every  five  hundred,  who  have 
been  able  to  convert  their  literary  talents  into 
the  means  of  procnring  for  themselves  a  perma- 
nent and  ample  living.  It  is  true,  that  authon 
now  and  then — more  perhaps  by  accident  than 
anything  else — enjoy  a  degree  of  popularity 
which,  while  it  lasts,  is  very  productive  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view ;  but  then  how  long,  in 
the  majority  of  such  cases,  does  such  populari^ 
last  ?    "  Ay,  there's   the  rub  I "    Evanescent, 
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indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  is,  to  use  the 
nomenclature  of  political  economists,  a  produc- 
tive  literary  reputation.  The  reputation,  con- 
sidered simply  as  an  abstraction,  is  often 
enduring ;  but  it  is  inoperative  in  its  pecuniary 
relations.  There  are  scores  of  popular  authors, 
whom  it  were  easy,  were  it  not  invidious,  to 
name,  who  cannot^  at  this  moment,  obtain  a 

• 

single  sixpence  for  anything  they  write.  Many 
of  them  are  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  want ; 
and  hundreds  of  others,  possessing  superior 
talents,  though  never  having  risen  to  eminence, 
are  in  the  same  deplorable  condition. 

But  to  return  to  our  hero.  Joseph  had  the 
mortification,  as  well  as  pecuniary  disappoint- 
ment, of  finding  that,  on  an  average,  notwith- 
standing his  former  success,  not  more  than  one 
out  of  every  four  of  the  articles  he  offered  to 
the  current  magazines  was  accepted.  None 
but  a  literary  man,  of  sensitive  mind,  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  bitter  disappointment  experi- 
enced by  literary  men  when  their  contributions 
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ence.    From  their  sad  experience,  they  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Joseph.  To  get 
only  one  article  inserted  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  day,  while  three  were  rejected,  was  very 
discouraging  to  him.  He  saw  that  the  effect  of 
the  disappointment  was,  to  make  him  write 
much  worse.  Meanwhile  his  pecuniary  neces- 
sities  were  becoming  greater  and  greater  every 
hour.  His  creditors  were  daily  growing  more 
and  more  clamorous,  and  he  himself  becoming 
more  and  more  desponding.  He  was  a  most 
miserable  man.  To  the  supports  of  religion  he 
was  a  total  stranger;  he  had  never  felt  its 
power.  His  prospects  were  as  gloomy  as  can 
be  conceived.  At  times,  indeed,  the  question 
whether  he  ought  not  to  put  an  end  to  his 
earthly  miseries  by  terminating  his  earthly 
existence,  suggested  itself  to  him.  He  now 
began  to  become  sensible  of  the  folly  of  his 
past  career ;  but,  like  thousands  of  other 
thoughtless  persons,  he  did  not  make  the  dis- 
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result  of  a  guilty  conscience^  enjoy  rest  and 
peace — even  when  night  came^  there  came  with 
it  no  exemption  from  his  misery.  Either  he 
did  not  sleep  at  all,  but  lay  awake  mourning 
over  and  cursing  his  own  folly ;  or,  if  he  did 
close  his  eyes,  it  was  only  a  broken  repose  he 
experienced — ^a  repose  disturbed  by  the  most 
terrible  dreams.  He  might  have  written  of 
himself  with  a  terrible  truth — "  Of  all  men 
the  most  miserable." 
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to  the  scale  by  which  the  journals  into  whose 

columns  or  pages  his  contributions  found  their 

way^  were  in  the  habit  of  paying;  but  this 

occurred  so  seldom^  and  the  articles  were  so 

shorty  and  the  rate  of  remuneration  so  low^  that 

all  the  money  he  derived  firom  this  source^  was 

barely  sufficient  to  procure  him  one  good  meal 

a-day.     And  even  this  source  of  income,  if  his 

scanty  receipts  deserved  the  name,  soon  dried 

up,  and  he  was  sometimes  a  month  without 

earning  a  sixpence. 

In  what  way,  it  will  be  asked,  did  he  manage 

to  subsist  at  all  ?     By  means  to  which  all  in  his 

situation  are  obliged  to  resort.   He  saw  no  other 

alternative,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  commit  a 

sort  of  passive  suicide,  than  that  of  raising,  from 

time  to  time,  a  few  shillings  on  such  articles  as 

he  had  in  his  possession.     Hitherto,  amidst  all 

the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  he  had  never  been  in  a 

pawnbrokers  shop.     That  was  a  place  to  which 

he  had  not  dreamed  of  having  recourse,  even 

at  times  when  he  had  been  most  perseveringlj 
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go.     But  what  article  should  he  pawn  ?     That 
was  a  perplexing  question.      He  had  several 
articles  of  clothing  in  good  condition ;  for^  as 
may  have  been  inferred  from  previous  parts  of 
the  work^  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
a  good  supply  of  apparel  of  the  best  quality. 
Should  he  pawn  some  of  his  books^  or  a  portion 
of  his  clothing  ?    The  choice  lay  between  the 
two ;  for^  though  he  had  trinkets  of  some  value 
which  had  belonged  to  his  mother^  the  idea  of  de- 
positing them  as  security  for  the  loan  of  a  small 
sum  never  entered  his  mind.     Should  he  pawn 
his  books  ?     These,  certainly,  not  being  neces- 
saries of  life,  could  have  been  parted  with  much 
more    conveniently   than    any   portion  of   his 
wardrobe.     But  then  they  were  the  gifts  of  two 
friends,  both  of  whom  were  dead.     When  we 
mention  that  one  of  those  friends  was  Mr.  Love- 
good,  the  reader  will  at  once  infer  what  the 
character  of  the  works,  so  far  as  they  were  his 
gifts,  was.     Joseph  could  not  think  of  parting 
with  them.     They  had,  it  is  true,  lain  in  his 
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the  books  and  his  clothings  he  determined  on 
parting  with  such  portions  of  the  latter  as 
he  could,  in  the  meantime,  most  conveniently 
spare. 

To  the  pawnbroker's  he  accordingly  went 
with  a  green  surtout,  which  had  not  been  much 
worn.  To  quit  his  lodgings  on  this  errand  was 
to  him  one  of  the  most  painful  trials  his  feelings 
had  ever  experienced.  He  chose  the  evening 
for  the  purpose,  the  evenings  being  at  the  then 
season  of  the  year  dark.  He  wrapped  up  the 
coat  in  an  old  newspaper,  and  left  his  lodgings 
with  the  parcel  under  his  arm,  as  confused  in 
appearance  as  if  he  had  been  committing  felony 
— as  if  the  article  had  not  belonged  to  himself. 
Had  a  policeman  seen  him  as  he  passed  along 
the  streets,  his  manner  could  not  have  failed  to 
attract  his  attention,  and  awaken  his  suspicions 
as  to  the  mode  by  which  Joseph  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  bundle  beneath  his  arm. 
He  at  length  reached  the  pawnbroker's — com- 
monly called  "  My  Uncle's  " — shop,  and  peeped^ 
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into  it,  to  see  if  there  were  any  one  inside,  before 
he  would  venture  to  cross  the  threshold.  There 
was  one  person,  a  woman,  standing  bende  the 
counter,  declaiming  most  eloquently  and  ener- 
getically in  praise  of  the  excellent  qualities  of  n 
gown  which  she  was  pawning,  hoping  thereby  to 
prevail  on  "  My  "Uncle  "  to  raise  a  little  higher 
his  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  commodity 
she  was  submitting  to  his  inspection.  Joseph 
shrunk  back :  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
entering  the  shop  while  another  was  in  it, 
though  that  other  was  a  woman  evidently  in 
the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  wholly  unknown 
to  him — as  he  was  to  her.  He  fancied  that  she, 
stranger  though  she  was  to  him,  would  at  once 
discover  the  true  cause  of  his  being  there.  He 
imagined  that  nobody  could  see  him  without 
knowing  the  exact  nature  of  the  peculiar  pres- 
sure which  had  driven  him  to  the  desperate 
expedient  of  seeking  the  aid  of  the  pawnbroker. 
It  is  singular  how  all  persons  situated  as  Joseph 
.was,   take  it  for  granted   that,   if  they   have 
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recourse  to  any  step  which  denotes  poverty, 
everybody  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  will 
at  once  discover,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  real 
state  of  their  private  afiairs,  even  in  their 
minutest  details.  Joseph  was  as  yet  an  utter 
ignoramus  in  all  such  matters.  The  woman 
whom  he  saw  vehemently  maintaining  that  her 
gown  was  worth  double  the  price  which  "  My 
Uncle  "  put  upon  it,  would  not  have  bestowed 
a  thought  on  him;  very  probably  would  not 
have  even  passed  a  look  with  him,  nor  in- 
terrupted for  a  moment  the  strains  of  elo- 
quence she  was  addressing  to  the  money-lender, 
in  favour  of  her  gown.  The  pawnbroker — as 
pawnbrokers  always  in  such  cases  are — ^was  deaf 
to  all  her  entreaties  to  obtain  a  higher  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  article  which  she  was  sub- 
mitting to  him ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  bring 
down  her  notions  to  his  standard  of  value.  He 
disdainfully  flung  down  on  the  counter  the  three 
shillings  at  which  he  estimated  the  value  of  the 
article,  and  she,  taking  them  up,  left  the  shop. 
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everywhere  exhibited.    At  last  he  muttered  out 
a  sentence  or  two  to  the  effect,  that  he  wished 
to  "get  some  money  on  this" — meaning  the 
coat  which  he  laid  on  the  counter.     He  was 
unacquainted  with    the   usual   phraseology  in 
such  cases — "  I  want  to  borrow/'  or  "  get  an 
advance  "  of  so  much  money  "  on  this  surtout." 
The  pawnbroker  contemptuously  took  up  the 
parcel,   unloosed   the   paper   in   which  it  was 
wrapped  up,  and,  after  having  examined  it  very 
carefully,   inquired  in  that  cavalier   tone   and 
with  that  repulsive  manner  for  which  pawnbro- 
kers are  proverbial,  **  What  do  you  want  for  it  ?  " 
Joseph  was  taken  aback  by  the  question.  He 
had  not  thought  of  fixing  a  sum.     After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  said,  "  Whatever  you  think 
it  worth,  sir." 

"  I  can  only  advance  eighteen  shillings  on  it," 
said  "  My  Uncle,"  eyeing  Joseph,  as  if  he  had 
been  deliberating  in  his  own  mind  whether  or 
not,  from  his  confused  manner,  he  ought  not  to 
conclude  that  the  article  had  been  stolen,  and 
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stance  of  Joseph  being  in  so  great  a  hurry  to 
make  his  exit  from  the  premises^  re-awakened, 
in  the  pavmbroker's  mind,  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  come  by  the  pledged  article  by  dishonest 
means.  Again  he  scrutinized  him  closely,  but, 
after  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  he  inclined  to 
the  opinion  at  which  after  his  first  fit  of  doubt- 
ing he  had  arrived — namely,  that  it  was  poverty, 
and  not  guilt,  that  had  put  Joseph  in  his  power. 
He  accordingly  handed  him  the  duplicate,  and 
our  hero  departed. 

The  eighteen  shillings,  small  as  the  sum  was, 
proved  of  great  service  to  Joseph.  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  how  far  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  can  be  made  to  go,  when  the  pressure  of 
want  compels  the  party  to  limit  his  expenditure 
to  the  plainer  necessaries  of  life.  Many  a  time 
had  Joseph  spent  a  larger  sum  than  eighteen 
shillings  at  a  single  sitting  in  a  tavern,  with  his 
former  boon  companions.  He  now  felt — and 
the  reflection  was  most  painful — that  to  his  ex- 
travagance and  recklessness  in  such  cases  was 


CHAPTER  X. 

Makes  great  efforts,  but  without  success,  to  obtain  literary 
employment — Hollowness  of  literary  firiendship — Public 
ingratitude—A  dying  scene— Departed  friends. 

During  the  four  weeks  referred  to  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  Joseph  had  constantly 
occupied  himself  in  looking  out  for  some  sort  or 
other  of  literary  employment.  Every  morning 
he  read  the  various  journals,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  see  something  that  might  suit  him. 
He,  however,  looked  in  vain.  He  did,  indeed, 
see  several  notices  in  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  papers,  which  he  thought  might 
possibly  lead  to  something;  but,  on  farther 
inquiry,  he  found  they  were  all  delusion. 
Advertisements  under  the  attractive  head, 
**  Literary'  Assistance  Wanted,"   he  found  to 
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stanced — none  but  those  who  have  been  doomed 
to  experience  a  succession  of  blasted  hopes,  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  man 
whose  mind  has  been  thus  exercised. 

The  result  of  the  repeated  frustration  of 
Joseph's  hopes,  in  connexion  with  literary  pur- 
suits, was  to  make  him  deeply  regret  ever  having 
chosen  literature  as  a  profession  or  as  a  means 
of  living.  The  remembrance  of  his  past  repu- 
tation as  a  reviewer  in  a  weekly  journal  of  high 
literary  character,  and  as  a  contributor  to  seve- 
ral of  the  most  popular  periodicals  of  the  day, 
only  now  gave  additional  pungency  to  the 
mortification  which  he  felt  at  being  excluded 
from  the  columns  and  the  pages  of  all.  He  now 
saw  the  emptiness  of  literary  fame ;  and  he  saw, 
at  the  same  time,  the  hoUowness  of  that  friend- 
ship which  is  so  often  supposed  to  subsist 
between  literary  men.  Hundreds  whom  Joseph 
had  formerly  obliged  by  lauding  their  works, 
and  who  had  been  forward  to  fawn  upon  him,  and 
speak  of  him  as  one  whose  friendship  they  prized 
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above  that  of  any  man  livings  had   not  only 
no  assistance  to  give  him  in  this  tlie  hour  of  his 
need,  by  tendering  him,  in  a  delicate  way,  the 
temporary  loan  of  a  small  sum  ;  but  they  were 
not  sufficiently  clear-sighted  to  recognise  him 
as  he  passed  them  in  the  streets.     It  was  truly 
wonderful  to  witness  the  change  for  the  worse 
which  their  eyes  had  undergone  in  the  short 
space  of  three  or  four  months.     The  result  of 
all  this  was,  to  inspire  him  with  a  disgust  both 
for  literature  and  literary  men.     He  made  up 
his  mind   to  abjure   the  former;    and   as  for 
ending  his  intimacy  with  the  latter,  that  would 
have  been   a  superfluous   act,  seeing  that  the 
thing  had   already  been  done  to  his   hand — 
that  is  to  say,  all  his  literary  acquaintances  had 
cut  him. 

There  was  only  one  individual  among  all  his 
recent  literary  acquaintances,  in  reference  to 
whom  he  would  have  made  an  exception — that 
is  to  say,  whose  friendship  he  reckoned  to  be 
sincere,  and  with  whom  he  would,   therefore. 
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have  wished  to  continue  on  intimate  and  friendly 
terms.  He  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned 
professions,  and,  for  many  years,  held  an  influ- 
ential situation  connected  with  the  daily  press. 
Many  of  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  readily 
perceive  to  whom  our  observations  point,  even 
though,  instead  of  mentioning  his  real  name, 
we  call  him  by  that  of  Robert  Thomson. 

Mr.  Thomson,  a  middle-aged  man,  was  not 
only  a  person  of  remarkably  refined  literary 
taste,  but  one  whose  heart  was  full  to  over- 
flowing of  the  milk  of  hvunan  kindness.  He 
looked  on  the  entire  human  race  as  equally  the 
o£&pring  of  one  great  and  gracious  Parent.  In 
every  man,  therefore,  he  recognised  a  brother. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  possessed  superior 
talents,  and,  as  Providence  had  placed  him  in  a 
sphere  of  great  influence,  he  never  for  one 
moment  forgot  that  a  corresponding  responsi- 
bility, in  reference  to  the  use  he  made  of  his 
influence,  rested  upon  him.  His  great  talents 
were  steadily  consecrated  to  the  sacred  cause  of 
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This  was  a  principle  of  action  which,  as  it  is 
practised  but  by  few,  was  not  understood  by  the 
mass  of  mankind.  He  refused  to  become  a  party 
man  in  the  world  of  politics,  though  the  most 
tempting  inducements,  so  far  as  pecuniary  consi- 
derations were  concerned,  were  held  out  to  him. 
He  also  rejected  all  the  offers  made  to  him  to 
compromise  his  principles,  by  promoting  the 
purposes  of  particular  persons  on  isolated  points 
of  minor  importance.  The  result  of  all  this 
was,  that  he  was  neglected  by  both  the  great 
parties  in  the  State.  This  will  not  excite 
surprise  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  had 
opportunities  of  getting  behind  the  curtain,  and, 
consequently,  of  seeing  the  heartless  hoUow- 
ness  of  all  political  factions.  What  was  most 
surprising  and  mortifying,  was  the  fact,  that 
even  the  public,  in  whose  service  he  was  spend- 
ing and  being  spent,  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
adequate  sense  of  the  claims  he  had  on  its 
homage  and  heartfelt  gratitude.  By  the  mass  of 
his  fellow-men,  for  whose  well-being,  moral  and 
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their  own  consciences,  and  the  knowledge  that 
their  services  to  their  fellow-men  were  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  would  be  acknow- 
ledged and  rewarded  in  the  world  to  come. 

Joseph,  as  before  remarked,  would  have  been 
but  too  happy  to  continue  his  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Thomson,  though  resolved  to  have  no  more 
intercourse  with  those  other  acquaintances  con- 
nected with  the  press,  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  so  frequently  associated.  That,  how- 
ever, could  no  longer  be.  Mr.  Thomson  had 
been  some  months  confined  to  his  room,  chiefly 
to  his  bed,  through  illness ;  and  not  the  slight^ 
est  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery  were  held  out 
by  his  medical  advisers. 

It  was  only  the  very  day  after  the  reflections 
referred  to  had  been  passing  through  Joseph's 
mind,  and  that  he  had  formed  the  resolution 
just  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Thomson,  addressing 
himself  to  his  affectionate  wife,  said,  '*  Amelia, 
my  dear.** 

'*  Yes,  Robert." 
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suffering  body — that  eventful  moment  to  which 
I  have  so  long  looked  forward  with  so  absorb- 
ing an  interest.** 

'*  Well,  Robert,  come  when  it  may,  you  have 
no  reason  to  dread  its  arrival,**  remarked  Mrs. 
Thomson,  in  accents  just  only  articulate  enough, 
from]  the  excess  of  her  feelings,  to  be  under- 
stood. 

"  Death,'*  said  the  dying  man,  "has  long  been 
disarmed  of  his  terrors  to  me.  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed.  In  his  atonement  and  perfect 
righteousness  centre  all  my  hopes.  Will  you," 
he  added,  "  bring  me  Cowper*8  poems  ?  ** 

'*  Oh  yes,  my  dear." 

And  she  brought  to  him  a  copy  of  Cowper*s 
poems,  which  was  lying  on  the  table.  He  took 
up  the  volume,  and  turned  over  its  pages.  At 
length  he  said,  '^  I  cannot  see,  Amelia.  I  can- 
not find  the  passage  I  want.** 

"  Can  I  find  it  for  you?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Thom- 
son, in  tender  accents,  putting  out  her  hand  to 
receive  the  volume. 
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"  If  you  will,  I  shall  be  glad,"  he  replied, 
handing  her  the  volume.  ^^  The  passage  is 
near  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  ^  The  Task.' 
I  do  not  remember  the  page,  but  it  begins  with 
the  words, 

'  Yet  few  remember  them.' " 

Mrs.  Thomson,  after  searching  for  some 
time,  foimd  the  passage,  and  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  her  dying  husband. 

"  Will  you,  then,"  he  said,  "  read  it  to  me, 
as  I  am  unable  to  read  it  myself?" 

Mrs.  Thomson  was  not  at  this  time  aware 
of  the  purport  of  the  passage,  and  did  not  know 
what  was  occupying  her  husband's  mind  when 
he  wished  her  to  read  it.  She  commenced 
reading : — 

"  Yet  few  remember  them.    They  liv'd  unknown. 
Till  Persecution  dragg'd  tiiem  into  fame, 
And  chas'd  them  up  to  heaven." 


Here  Mrs.  Thomson's  feelings  overcame  her. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  passage  to  her 
husband's  case  now  flashed  upon  her  mind,  and 
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she  gave  vent  to  her  emotions  in  a  flood  of 
tears.  He  held  out  his  hand^  and  grasping  in 
it  that  of  his  wife,  bade  her  compose  her 
feelings,  and  read  the  remaining  lines.  She  did 
so,  amidst  sobs  and  tears : — 

<<  Their  ashes  flew-* 
No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  names 
No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this.    She  execrates,  indeed, 
The  tyranny  that  doom*d  them  to  the  fire, 
But  gives  the  glorious  sufi^'rers  little  praise." 

The  primary  reference  in  this  passage  of 
Cowper,  is  to  those  who  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom for  their  religious  ophiions.  But  men 
whose  bodies  are  consigned  to  the  flames,  are 
not  the  only  martyrs  for  truth.  There  is 
a  living  as  well  as  a  dying  martyrdom ;  and 
there  is  a  passive  as  well  as  an  active  persecu- 
tion. A  man  may  be  as  much  persecuted  by 
ingratitude  and  neglect,  as  by  the  infliction  of 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law.  And  the 
former  persecution  is  often  the  more  difficult  of 
the  two  to  bear.     Mr.  Thomson  was  thus  per- 
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secuted :  he  lived  a  martyr  to  his  virtuous  prin- 
ciples and  upright  conduct ;  and  he  died,  lite- 
rally died  of  a  broken  heart — a  heart  broken  by 
the  neglect  and  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-men. 

The  passage  being  read,  Mr.  Thomson  again 
pressed  the  hand  of  his  wife,  but  made  no  reference 
to  what  he  had  just  heard.  For  several  minutes 
he  spoke  not,  nor  attempted  to  speak  a  word. 
He  was  evidently,  judging  from  the  calm  and 
contemplative  aspect  of  his  countenance,  com- 
bined with  the  gentle  movement  of  his  lips, 
directing  his  prayers  to  the  throne  of  that  Being 
in  whose  presence  he  was  about  to  appear.  His 
intercourse  with  Heaven  then  ceased  for  a  little 
season,  and,  turning  to  his  wife,  he  said — 
"  Amelia." 

"  Yes,  Robert." 

He  took  her  hand  anew  in  his,  and,  gazing  in 
her  face,  said — *'In  death  as  in  life  my  only 
hope  is  in  the  finished  work  of  my  Redeemer. 
I  die  happy — God  bless  you."  He  gazed  for 
some  moments — oh,  the  infinite  affection  there 
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was  in  that  look ! — on  his  wife.  It  was  his  last 
look :  the  words  he  had  just  spoken  were  his 
last  words.  In  a  moment  more  he  closed  his 
eyes,  and  then  heaved  a  gentle  sigh.  It  was  the 
breathing  out  of  his  spirit  into  the  bosom  of  his 
Maker.  Let  the  author  add^  lest  any  should 
think  otherwise,  that  this  is  no  &ncy  picture ; 
it  is  a  portraiture  fi*(mi  life. 

Tlie  death  of  Mr.  Thomson  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  Joseph.  His  mind,  subdued  and 
chastened  as  it  had  recently  been  by  a  succes- 
sion of  painful  privations,  was  at  the  time  in  a 
proper  tone  for  profiting  by  such  lessons  as 
were  afforded  him  by  the  death  of  his  friend. 
He  admired  his  character  before^  even  though 
evincing  no  practical  sympathy  with  the  high 
and  holy  principles  which  were  the  guide  of  his 
life ;  and  now  that  he  was  gone,  he  saw  a  double 
beauty  in  the  sterling  rectitude  of  his  conduct. 
Deeply  did  he  deplore  the  circumstance  of  his 
not  having  cultivated  his  acquaintance  more; 
but  regrets  were  unavailing  now.     It  is  always 
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thus :  we  never  duly  appreciate  moral  worth, 
when  that  worth  is  among  us.  It  is  only  when 
it  is  gone — ^when  he  in  whose  words  and  actions 
it  received  a  living  embodiment,  has  been  trans- 
lated from  our  world  to  a  purer  and  happier 
sphere,  that  we  perceive  its  full  value,  and 
abandon  ourselves  to  vain  regrets  that  we  did 
not  more  highly  prize,  and  more  studiously 
court,  the  society  of  him  whose  loss  we  deplore. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Joseph  obliged  to  reyisit  the  pawnbroker's— > Pawnbroker's 
manners— Increcsing  pressure  of  Joseph's  circumstances- 
Leaves  his  lodgings. 

The  small  sum^  referred  to  in  the  last  chapter 
but  one^  as  having  been  procured  at  the  pawn- 
broker's^ was  now  gone^  notwithstanding  all  the 
economy  which  Joseph  could  practise.  He  was 
consequently  once  more  without  the  means  of 
purchasing  the  most  humble  meal.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  A  little  reflection  on  the  subject 
satisfied  him,  that  the  only  resource  for  him,  if 
he  would  escape  actual  starvation,  was  in 
another  visit  to  the  money-lender.  That  point, 
therefore,  was  decided.  The  only  question  was, 
as  to  the  article  on  which  he  should  solicit  a 
small  siun,  wherewith  to  administer  to  his  more 
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the  shirts  having  cost  him  eighteen  shillings, 
and  neither  of  them  being  much  worn. 

"  Can't  give  it,"  remarked  the  man  of  pledges, 
in  a  surly  tone,  contemptuously  flinging  down 
the  shirts  on  that  part  of  the  counter  where 
Joseph  stood. 

"  Then  what  will  you  give  ? "  •  inquired 
Joseph. 

"  Can't  advance  more  than  a  sovereign," 
replied  the  pawnbroker. 

"  Make  it  twenty-five  shillings,"  said  Joseph. 

"  Not    a    farthing    more,"    pursued    "  My 

Uncle,"  abruptly  turning  away  from  his  cus- 

tomer,  and  proceeding  to  adjust  some  articles 

in  the  window* 

*'  Then  I  suppose  I  must  take  it,  though  it  is 
a  great  deal  too  little,"  remarked  Joseph. 

The  pawnbroker  took  the  articles,  threw 
them  under  the  counter,  tossed  down  a  sove- 
reign, put  his  hand  into  a  drawer,  drew  out  a 
ticket,  made  the  necessary  entries  thereon,  and 
then  flung  it  also  on  the  counter,  in  imitation  of 
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the  scornful  way  in  which  he  had  thrown  down 
the  sovereign  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

What  will  not  necessity  make  men  submit 
to  ?  But  for  the  dire  necessity  of  Joseph's  situa- 
tion^  he  would  have  flung  both  the  sovereign 
and  the  duplicate  in  the  other's  face^  and,  very 
likely,  have  made  several  hurried  "  plantations" 
of  his  fist  in  the  same  locality — to  the  bargain. 
He  was  painfully  alive  to  the  insulting  demea- 
nour of  the  person  with  whom  he  was,  unfortu- 
nately for  himself,  transacting  business ;  but 
still  he  felt  obh'ged  to  sacrifice  his  feelings  to 
his  necessities.  He  accordingly  took  up  the 
sovereign  and  the  duplicate,  and  walked  out  of 
the  shop  without  saying  a  word.  He  went  to 
his  home — if  home,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  destitution  and  miser}'^,  it  could  be  called — 
and  mused  over  the  painful  position  in  which 
his  own  follies  had  placed  him,  until  he  felt  as 
if  his  heart  would  actually  break. 

His  history  for  the  next  four  weeks  offered  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  previous  month.     For 
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that  length  of  time  he  continued  to  live,  or^ 
rather,  to  exists  on  his  twenty  shillings.  The 
last  penny  being  at  length  gone,  and  not  a  mor- 
sel of  food  in  his  apartment,  there  was  no  other 
alternative  for  him  but  to  resort  again  to  the 
pawnbroker.  Other  four  shirts  followed  the 
example  of  the  four  previously  mentioned,  and 
in  another  month,  the  remaining  four,  all  he  had, 
travelled  the  same  road.  In  six  weeks  more, 
every  article  in  his  possession,  with  an  excep- 
tion afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  was  also 
gone.  His  only  clothing  now  consisted  of 
what  was  on  his  back,  and  that  was  every 
day  diminishing  in  value,  as  well  as  suffer- 
ing in  appearance.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
paying  three  shillings  for  the  wretched  room 
in  which  he  vegetated ;  and  his  landlady^  with 
the  shrewdness  characteristic  of  her  class,  per- 
ceiving that  matters  were  weekly  getting  worse 
with  her  lodger,  took  care  that  he  should  not 
be  suffered  to  fall  in  arrears  to  her.  Every 
Saturday  evening  she  applied  for  her  money  ; 
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and,  if  he  beg'god  to  be  allowed  to  let  it  B! 
over  till  next  week,  she  became  so  clamorons 
and  BO  importunate  in  her  applicatioris,  that  he 
would  rather  have  died  of  absolute  want  thaa 
have  submitted  to  the  movements  of  her  longue. 
The  predicament,  therefore,  in  which  he  found 
himself  at  last  placed  was  this — either  he  must 
perish  of  hunger  in  his  present  lodgings,  or  he 
must  seek  some  hole  in  which  to  lodge,  where 
the  rent  would  not  be  half  so  much.  For  the 
last  fortnight  he  had  lived  on  three-pennj worth 
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But  where  he  went  nobody  knew.  He  gave 
not  the  slightest  intimation  to  the  landlady 
whose  lodgings  he  had  left.  Indeed,  as  there 
had  been  nothing  in  her  conduct  so  kindly  as  to 
induce  him  to  mention  the  place,  so  there  was 
nothing  in  his  present  circumstances  to  render 
it  necessary  that  he  should  give  her  the  in- 
formation. No  one  had  called  on  him  of  late ; 
he  had  received  no  letters,  except  answers  to 
unsuccessful  applications  for  some  sort  of  em* 
ployment  or  other ;  for  latterly  he  would  have 
been  but  too  happy  to  become  the  veriest 
drudge,  as  clerk  in  any  office  or  otherwise,  so 
as  that  he  could  have  thereby  got  only  a  guinea 
or  sovereign  a-week.  He  meant,  however,  to 
make  no  farther  applications  for  employment  of 
any  kind  ;  for  to  such  straits  had  he  been 
reduced  in  the  article  of  apparel,  that  he  was 
no  longer  fit  to  be  seen  in  public,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  not  in  a  condition  to  accept  of  any 
situation  or  other  employment  requiring  his 
being  seen,  even  had  it  been  offered  to  him*. 
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see  any  one  who  might  call,  said — "  My  name 
is  Freeling.  Will  you  give  Mr.  Jenkins  my 
card,  and,  if  he  is  in,  he  will  be  happy  to  see 
me."  Mr.  Freeling,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lovegood,  and  met  with  Joseph  in  Mr.  L.*s  house, 
offered  his  card  to  the  landlady  ;  but  she  did  not 
take  it,  repeating,  with  additional  emphasis,  her 
assurance  that  Mr.  Jenkins  had  left  her  pre- 
mises, and  that  she  had  not  the  remotest  idea 
where  he  was  gone.  Mr.  Freeling  returned 
home  quite  disappointed  at  not  having  seen 
Joseph,  or  obtained  any  clue  as  to  where  he 
was  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Joseph^B  new  lodgings — Painfulness  of  his  position,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conflict  between  his  necessities  and  feel- 
ings.« Resol?es  to  advertise  for  a  wife  with  money — The 
issue  of  the  expedient. 

We  must  now  so  far,  for  the  moment,  antici- 
pate the  future,  as  to  mention  that,  though  no 
one  knew  to  what  place  Joseph  had  repaired 
when  he  left  his  last  lodging,  that  his  new  abode 
was  in  a  miserable  alley  leading  from  Drury 
Lane. 

He  now  again  changed  his  mind,  and  re- 
solved to  renew  his  efforts  to  do  something 
for  a  subsistence.  Scheme  after  scheme  for 
retrieving  his  ruined  fortunes  suggested  itself 
to  his  mind ;  but  many  of  his  projects  were 
of    so    impracticable,    if   not    absurd,    a    na- 
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ture,  that  no  sooner  had  he  formed  them, 
than  he  saw,  bewildered  though  his  mind 
now  was,  that  they  must  be  abandoned.  In- 
deed) he  felt  not  only  surprised  at  his  own 
folly,  but  ashamed  of  himself,  because  of  the 
supremely  ridiculous  ideas  that  presented  them- 
selves to  him,  as  pointing  out  the  probable 
means  of  rescuing  himself  firom  the  painful 
position  in  which  he  was  placed.  Among  these, 
was  the  idea  of  advertising  for  a  wife*  with  a 
limited  fortune,  or  a  small  annuity;  for  his 
notions  did  not  soar  so  high  as  a  handsome 
fortune.  His  mind  was  so  chastened,  and  his 
spirit  so  subdued,  by  his  recent  adversities,  that 
he  would  have  been  contented  with  anything, 

either  in  the  shape  of  employment,  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  wife,  possessed  of  such  means  as 

would  suffice  to  place  him  above  absolute  want. 

And  it  will  invariably  be  found  to  be  so,  in  the 

case  of  those  who  are  reduced,  as  he  was,  to  the 

very   verge   of  starvation.     However  elevated 

their  notions  may  become,  after  they  have  been 
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snatched  firom  the  doom  of  death,  with  which 
they  were  menaced,  from  the  absence  of  the 
necessaries  of  life — they  are,  for  the  moment, 
SO   humbled  and  abased  as    that   they  fiancy 
they  could  be  the  most  contented  and  happiest 
of  men,  were   their  bread  and  water  hence- 
forth to  be  made  sure.     Joseph's  books,  tena- 
ciously as  he  had  clung  to  them,  were  by  this 
time  all  in  the  pawnbroker's  hands ;   and  the 
only  articles  now  in  his  possession  on  which 
he  could  raise  a  trifling  amount,  were  the  trin- 
kets of  his  mother,  referred  to  in  a  former 
chapter.     These  trinkets  consisted  of  a  brooch, 
in  which  was  placed  a  small  portion  of  his 
father's    hair,   and    two   rings,   one  of   which 
he  always  wore  on  his  finger.     The  brooch  was 
peculiarly  dear  to  him,  because  it  had  been  so 
to  his  mother;  and  the  rings  he  had  always 
resolved  not  to  part  with,  unless  his  life  should 
be  placed  in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy,  for 
want  of  food.     At  all  events,  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  try  the  effect  of  an  advertisement 
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for  a  wife  with  a  limited  competency,  before 
having  recourse  to  the  pawnbroker  with  either 
of  the  articles  in  question.     Previously,  how- 
ever,   to    sending    his    advertisement    to    the 
"  Morning  Herald,"  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  have  the  money  wherewith  to  pay  for  it. 
And  whence  was  this  to  come  ?     There  was  no 
alternative  but  to  pledge  either  of  the  three 
trinkets.     Which  of  them  was  it  to  be  ?     The 
brooch,   after    a   moment's    reflection,   he   set 
aside    as    out   of  the   question.      Rather,    he 
resolved  in  his  own  mind,  than  part  with  it,  he 
would  part  with  life — would  submit  to  die  of 
want.     So  he  thought  at  the  time,  and  so  have 
many,  in  similar  circumstances,  thought,  until 
the  extremity  of  their  case  had  reached  its 
climax.     Eventually,  after  much  deliberation 
and  carefully  weighing  the  respective  claims  of 
the  two  rings  to  be  spared  the  stigma  of  being 
deposited  in  a  pawnbroker's  drawers,  to  be,  in 
the  course  of  time,  exhibited  in  his  window- 
Joseph  decided  as  to  which  he  should  place  in 
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a  sum,  at  her  own  disposal,  as  would  relieve  his 
mind  for  ever  afterwards  from  the  apprehensions 
he  now  felt  of  actually  dying  of  want. 

So  much  for  the  part  of  the  advertisement 
which  related  to  the  lady.  Now  he  had  to 
apply  himself  to  that  part  of  it,  equally  neces- 
sary with  the  other,  which  referred  to  himself. 
This  he  found  to  be  a  more  difficult  and  deli- 
cate matter  than  in  the  case  of  the  lady.  How 
should  he  describe  himself?  The  question, 
when  put  to  his  own  mind,  quite  confounjded 
him.  Even  to  convey  an  idea  of  his  age,  he 
found  to  be  a  very  perplexing  task.  He  knew 
his  age  was  thirty-five ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  prefix  a  state- 
ment of  the  £Eu;t  by  calling  himself  a  ''  young 
man."  He  was  even  doubtful  whether  he 
ought  to  give  his  real  age.  It  was  a  question 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  represent 
himself  as  six  or  seven  years  older  than  he  was  ; 
for  he  felt  that  his  recent  reverses  had  added 
fully  that  number  of  years  to  his  seeming  age. 
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happy  ?  The  question  was  not  with  him,  whe- 
ther this  was  altogether  or  partly  true.  Even 
supposing  he  felt  conscious  that  it  was  literally 
true,  it  occurred  to  him,  whether  such  a  eulo- 
gium  would  come  with  a  good  grace  from  him- 
self; whether,  if  pronounced  or  written  at  all, 
it  would  not  be  more  becomingly  pronounced 

by  other  lips,  or  written  with  other  pen,  than 
his.  He  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  sending 
such  an  encomium  on  himself  to  the  press  ;  and, 
under  the  influence  of  that  feeling,  put  his  pen 
through  the  eulogistic  passage.  And  yet,  what 
if  something  self-laudatory  were  essential  to  the 
Success  of  his  scheme  ?  What  if  the  absence  of 
some  flattering  representation  of  himself,  per- 
sonally and  mentally,  should  be  fatal  to  the 
expedient  to  which  he  was  about  to  have 
recourse  ?  He  had  no  money  to  spare  in  first 
trying  the  experiment  in  one  way,  and  then,  if 
unsuccessful,  resorting  to  another  mode  of 
accomplishing  his  purpose. 

The  more  he  thought  on  the  subject,   the 
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age,  devotedly  attached  to  literary  pursuits, 
of  kindly  disposition  and  agreeable  manners^ 
is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a  lady,  possessed 
of  some  property,  and  of  an  age  and  dispo- 
sition similar  to  his  own — with  whom  to  enter 
into  a  matrimonial  union.  The  most  entire 
secrecy,  may  be  relied  on.  Letters,  paH  paid'' 
— (a  most  essential  condition  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Joseph  was  then  placed) — ''  to 
be  addressed  to  J.  J.,  at  the  Twopenny  Post- 
office,  Drury  Lane." 

Joseph  again  and  again  read  this  advertise- 
ment, and  suddenly  summing  up  the  requi- 
site resolution,  left  his  lodgings  to  proceed 
with  it  to  the  office  in  Catherine  Street — calling 
at  a  pawnbroker's  on  the  way,  to  "raise,"  on  the 
ring  before  referred  to,  the  means  wherewith  to 
pay  for  its  insertion.  Just  as  he  had  quitted 
"  My  Uncle's  "  an  idea  struck  him — and  he  was 
amazed  that  it  should  not  have  struck  him  be- 
fore— ^namely,  that  it  would  be  a  very  awkward 
thing  to  present  such  an  advertisement  himself, 
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exceed  seven  shiUings.  He  procured  a  copy  of 
the  "  Morning  Herald,"  and  by  calculating  the 
number  of  words  in  his  advertisement,  and  the 
number  of  words  which  went  to  make  up  fif- 
teen lines  in  that  journal,  he  found  that  he  was 
within  the  seven-shilling  limits.  He  accord- 
ingly enclosed  that  amount  with  his  advertise- 
ment, and  dropped  the  package  into  the  letter- 
box after  the  evening  had  become  dark.  Next 
morning  the  advertisement  appeared.  To  de- 
scribe the  feelings  with  which  Joseph  read  it, 
were  impossible.  A  dimness  came  over  his 
eyes,  and  a  dizziness'  seized  his  head.  He  felt 
that  he  had  taken  a  desperate  step.  Still  it  was 
taken,  and  he  resolved  to  await  the  issue  with 
all  the  calmness  he  could  command. 

Eventful  as  had  been  the  career  of  Joseph, 
he  felt  that  this  was  emphatically  an  era  in  liis 
existence.  No  pen  can  describe  the  emotions 
that  now  agitated  his  mind,  as  he  waited  the 
result  of  the  extraordinary  expedient  to  which 
he   had   resorted.      "  Will   there   be  any   an- 

l2 
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awers  to  the  advertisement?"  "Will  tlienb* 
many?"  "What  will  be  their  dnncterl' 
"Will  any  one  take  advantage  of  the  drconi* 
stance  of  my  advertising  for  a  wife,  to  attn>1>t 
to  practise  a  hoax  at  my  expense!"  Huat 
were  among  the  questions  which  ever  and  anon 
suggested  themselves  to  his  anxioas  mind;  and 
the  only  answer  he  could  give  was,  that  the 
event  alone  would  decide.  He  couid  not  rea- 
sonably expect  any  answer  aooner  than  ihe 
middle  of  the  day,  there  not  being  lime  for  an 
answer  before   then.     MTien  the    clock  ibrudc 
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ten,  and  Joseph  be  at  once  identified  as  the  party 
advertising.  To  ask  the  children  of  any  of  the 
family  living  in  the  same  house  as  that  in  which 
he  now  lodged,  to  go  to  the  post-office  to  inquire 
for  letters  addressed  '^J.  J./'  would,  he  also 
thought,  be  a  rather  dangerous  course — as  even 
in  the  event  of  the  real  character  of  the  letters 
not  being  ascertained,  some  strange  suspicions 
might  be  formed  as  to  who  or  what  a  person 
could  be  who  was  afraid  to  give  his  real  name 
and  address.  Eventually  he  employed  the  boy 
of  a  widow  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  call 
every  two  hours  at  the  post-office,  and  inquire 
whether  there  were  any  letters  agreeable  to 
the  address  he  had  given,  and  which  he  wrote 
on  a  slip  of  paper.  One  letter  in  answer 
to  his  advertisement  was  received  at  two 
o'clock,  another  at  four,  and  a  third,  and  the 
last,  about  seven  in  the  evening.  Each  of  the 
three  writers  represented  herself  as  possessing 
considerable  property,  and  intimated  her  will- 
ingness to  enter  into  a  correspondence  on  the 
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subject  of  Joseph's  adyertisement.  All  spoke 
in  decided  terms  of  their  virtuous  principles  and 
affectionate  disposition— concluding  their  notes 
with  an  assurance  that,  should  they  be  fortunate 
enough  to  come  to  a  matrimonial  arrangement 
with  "  J.  J.,"  it  would  be  the  great  object  of 
their  lives  to  render  him  perfectly  happy. 

One  of  the  three  answers  was  written  in  so 
masculine  a  hand,  that  Joseph  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  a  lady's  production  at  all.  He  had 
strong  suspicions  that  it  was  a  man's  hand  dis- 
guised, and  that  the  letter  was  the  result  of 
some  heartless  scheme  to  trifle  with  his  feelings. 
It  was  therefore  flimg  into  the  fire  at  once. 
The  second  had  every  appearance  of  being  a 
feminine  emanation ;  but  from  the  miserable 
spelling,  and  the  wretched  composition,  it  was 
*  as  clear  as  the  most  obvious  mathematical  pro- 
position, that  the  writer  could  not  be  a  person 
of  any  education  whatever;  while  there  were 
some  expressions  in  the  epistle,  which  conclu- 
sively showed  that  she  must  be  a  woman  of  an 
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essentially  vulgar  mind.  The  third  letter  was 
written  in  an  elegant  lady-like  hand,  and  alto* 
gether  proved  itself  to  be  the  production  of  a 
cultivated  mind.  It  was  signed  **  Matilda,"  and 
talked  emphatically  of  the  importance  of  the 
strictest  secrecy  being  observed ;  as,  though  her 
fortune  was  entirely  at  her  own  disposal,  she 
was  unwilling  that  any  of  her  friends  should 
ever  know  she  had  resorted  to  such  a  step  as 
answering  an  advertisement  for  a  wife.  Joseph 
was  delighted  with  this  letter ;  and  already 
regarded  the  fair  writer  as  his  wife-elect.  He 
replied  to  her  note  without  a  moment's  delay ; 
expressing  his  conviction  that,  on  a  better  ac- 
quaintance with  each  other,  they  would  respec- 
tively find  that  they  possessed  that  community 
of  feeling  and  similarity  of  tastes  so  necessary 
to  matrimonial  bliss.  To  this  sentiment' 
"  Matilda  "  responded  the  moment  she  received 
the  "  J.  J."  letter ;  assuring  her  unknown  lover, 
and,  she  trusted,  destined  husband,  that  she  was 
convinced  they  were  formed  for  each   other's 
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each  other,  than  they  could  do  by  letter ;  and 
when  the  necessary  arrangements  for  tlieir  mar- 
riage could  be  made.  Joseph  was  pleased  with 
the  suggestion ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  it 
betokened  confidence  in  her  own  person,  prin- 
ciples, and  pecuniary  possessions ;  and,  in  the 
second,  because  it  showed  that  she  was  in 
earnest  in  the  negotiation  that  had  been  going 
on  between  them.  The  only  question  was,  how 
could  he  see  her  in  his  faded  clothing?  To 
have  an  interview  with  her — and  the  first  inter- 
view, too — in  a  suit  of  apparel  which,  from  the 
wear  and  tear  it  had  undergone,  was  fitter  for 
the  locality  of  Rag  Fair  than  lady's  eyes,  was 
out  of  the  question.  It  might  prove  fatal  to 
his  hopes — ^might  in  a  moment  blast  all  his 
fondly-cherished  prospects  of  future  happiness. 
Not  an  instant  was  to  be  lost.  "  Matilda  "  was 
burning  with  impatience  personally  to  see  her 
lover,  whom  hitherto  she  had  only  seen  in  imagi- 
nation. And  if  she  were  much  longer  denied  the 
gratification,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  would 
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on  a  "Wednesday;  and  he  proposed  Friday. 
'^ Matilda"  said  she  had  made  a  previous  pro- 
mise to  spend  Friday  and  Saturday  with  a  lady 
friend,  and  thought  it  better  not  to  excite 
the  suspicions  of  her  friends  by  breaking  her 
promise;  but  any  day,  any  hour,  any  place, 
next  week,  which  Joseph  might  name,  would 
suit  her.  Eager  for  the  interview,  now  that  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  be  seen,  Joseph  named  a 
confectioner's  shop  in  the  Strand,  as  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  a  particular  hour  on  Monday,  as 
the  time.  '*  Matilda"  wrote  him  back,  that  the 
appointment  was  in  every  respect  to  her  mind, 
and  that  she  would  be  at  the  place,  **  punctual 
as  lover  to  the  moment  sworn."  It  ought  to 
be  here  remarked,  that  the  lovers  had  previously 
agreed  between  themselves  as  to  the  distinctive 
marks  by  which  they  should  know  each  other 
when  they  met. 

The  interval  appeared  an  age  to  Joseph.  He 
spent  it  in  meditating  on  what  he  should  do, 
and  how  he  should  spend  his  time,  when  he 
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cause  his  feelings  were  not  of  a  kind  to  admit 
of  description.  The  hour,  though  sluggish 
in  its  advances,  did  at  length  arrive.  Joseph 
was  in  the  confectioner's  shop  the  moment  St. 
Martin's  clock  struck  the  appointed  time.  As 
he  could  not  mention  the  nature  of  his  errand, 
he  wished  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  had 
dropped  in  for  the  purpose  of  taking  some 
refreshment.  With  the  view  of  strengthening 
this  impression,  he  commenced  ordering  and 
eating  sweetmeats  with  a  princely  liberality. 
He  momentarily  expected  the  object  of  his 
affections ;  he  could  not  say  the  delight  of  his 
eyes,  as  he  had  not  yet  been  privileged  to  obtain 
even  a  glance  of  her.  Still,  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  '*  Matilda."  He  continued  to  hope 
that  she  would  "be  presently."  Meanwhile,  he 
persevered  in  the  work  of  stuffing  himself 
with  sponge-cakes  and  other  sweetmeats,  until 
he  ran  a  risk  of  sharing  the  fate  of  the  frog  in 
the  fable;  though  not  exactly  from  the  same 
cause.     A  full  hour — and  it  was  the  longest 
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themselyes  to  his  excited  mind  as  the  probable 
cause  of  the  non-fulfihnent  of  '^  Matilda's" 
engagement.  She  may  have  been  suddenly 
seized  with  illness  ;  she  may  have  met  with 
some  accident ;  she  may  have  been  induced,  by 
some  half-moral,  half-physical-force  agency,  of 
which  he  was  ignorant,  to  protract  her  visit  for 
a  few  days  longer  at  the  house  of  her  lady 
friend,  where  she  was  to  have  spent  the  Friday 
and  Saturday ;  or,  worst  of  all,  her  relations 
may  have  discovered  the  correspondence  that 
had  taken  place  between  her  and  himself,  and, 
to  prevent  the  marriage,  may  have  caused  her 
to  be  put  out  of  the  way. 

Such  were  some  of  Joseph's  fears  and  con- 
jectures, as  he  returned  home.  On  reaching 
his  miserable  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
house  in  which  he  lived,  he  found  a  letter  lying 
on  the  table.  It  was  from  ''  Matilda."  He 
eagerly  snatched  it  up,  broke  open  the  seal, 
and  read  the  contents.  It  explained  all  in  a 
few  words.     It  was  as  follows : — 
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"  Motiimf  J 

"  Dear  Sir — ^You  mil  no  doubt  be  « 
at  goding  that  I  have  not  kept  my  ■ 
with  you  this  morning.  The  reason  is  tint, 
before  thia  note  can  reach  jou,  I  sball  be  the 
wife  of  another.  I  am  soriy  tbjit  nuUcn 
should  have  proceeded  so  far  between  oi; 
but,  be  assured  that,  when  we  ooounenctd 
our  correspondence,  I  not  only  had  no!  ihe 
remotest  idea  of  being  married  to  hint  who. 
within  two  hours  from  this  date,  will  lead  me 
to  ihf  hvuK'iieal  nltar,  but  did  not  oven  know 
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Was  Joseph  alive  or  dead — asleep  or  awake — 
in  his  senses  or  out  of  them — ^when  he  read  this 
letter?  Some  one  else  might  have  answered 
the  questions^  but  he  could  not.  He  went  out^ 
and  came  in  again  in  a  few  minutes,  paced  the 
room  to  and  firo,  lay  down  on  his  bed  and  rose 
up.  His  landlady  was  alarmed  at  his  agitated 
manner,  but  did  not  know  whether  or  not  she 
ought  to  interfere.  He  remained  in  his  apart- 
ment until  dark,  and  then  walking  down-stairs 
with  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  paid  his  landlady 
a  week's  lodgings,  which  happened  to  be  due 
that  very  day.  In  doing  this  he  exchanged  not 
a  word  with  her.  He  then  hurriedly  quitted 
the  place.  He  did  not  return ;  indeed,  she 
scarcely  expected  he  would.  She  made  sure, 
in  her  own  mind,  that  he  had  proceeded  forth- 
with to  some  place  for  the  purpose  of  commit- 
ting suicide.  She  deeply  regretted  that  she  had 
not  followed  him,  and  given  information  to  the 
first  policeman  she  saw,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  prevented  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Efforts  of  congregational  associations  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  suffering  poor — State  of  the  population  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane— An  instance  giTcn  of 
Christian  benevolence — A  distressed  family — A  stranger. 

Connected  with  every  place  of  worship  in  the 
metropolis^  where  the  congregation  is  large,  and 
the  doctrines  preached  are  evangelical,  there  is, 
as  mentioned  at  length  in  the  author's  "  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  London  Life,"  a  society  or 
association  having  for  its  special  object  the 
administration  of  temporal  relief,  in  conjunction 
with  spiritual  advice,  to  the  poorer  inhabitants 
of  the  district  in  which  the  church  or  chapel  is 
situated.  Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the 
great  amount  of  good  which  is  effected  by  means 
of  this  comparatively  unknown  instrumentality. 
The  author  testifies  to  facts  which  have  come 
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he  sayi^^HP 


under  Ms  own  observation,  when  he  s 
thousands  of  persons  in  the  most  extreme  mdi* 
frcDcc,  who,  in  all  probability,  must  othervise 
have  perished  from  want  of  the  necesssriei  of 
life,  hare,  tlirough  the  agency  in  question,  liail 
their  immediate  necessities  supplied,  and  re- 
ceived continued  assistance  until  either  some 
permanent  provision  has  been  made  for  them, 
or  they  have  been  put  in  the  way  of  makti^ 
provision  for  themselves.  Persons,  too,  labour- 
ing  under  dangerous  maladies,  often,  throogb 
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and,  to  the  religious  mind  the  grand  recommenda- 
tion, of  the  associations  in  question,  consists  in 
the  invariable  connexion  which  exists  between 
the  temporal  relief  administered,  and  the  spiritual 
advice  given.  The  well-being  of  the  soul  is, 
indeed,  the  principal  object  sought  to  be  gained. 
The  supply  of  temporal  wants,  though  import- 
ant, and  to  be,  in  the  estimation  of  every 
benevolent  mind,  desired  on  its  own  account, 
IS  regarded,  compared  with  spiritual  benefit, 
as  of  subordinate  importance.  Philosophy, 
however,  teaches,  and  experience  confirms  the 
language  of  philosophy,  that  no  means  axe  so 
effectual  for  reaching  the  hearts  of  those  who 
are  unconcerned  about  divine  things,  as  those 
which  seek  to  reach  them  through  the  medium 
of  their  temporal  interests.  When  the  visitors 
of  these  societies  go  into  the  cellars  and  garrets 
of  the  poorer  districts  of  the  metropolis,  with 
not  only  the  Bible,  or  religious  tracts,  in  their 
pockets,  but  the  accents  of  temporal  sympathy 
on  their  lips,  and  the  fruits  of  charity  in  their 


cessful,  are  greatly  increase 
jects  of  their  compassiou  ai 
concern  expressed  for  thei 
is  siBcere  wlien  they  ex 
proof  of  the  disposition 
ameliorate  their  temporal 
ministration  of  temporal 
to  the  peculiar  circumst, 
requiring  tliu  aid,  has  a  w 
open  the  mind  to  tlie  recej 
Many  a  hardened  deist — n 
atheist  has  been  known  i 
the  mighty  moral  power  wi 
ger  of  temporal  mercy  ia 
inveterate  foes  to  Chr— *- 
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lent  in  a  system  of  faith  which  disposes  those 
who  have  embraced  it,  not  only  to  spend  as 
much  as  they  can  spare  of  their  worldly  sub- 
stance, consistently  with  the  claims  which  their 
own  families  have  upon  them,  in  relieving  the 
necessities  of  others — even  of  those  who  are 
hostile  to  their  religious  views — but  also  to 
forego  the  pleasures  of  society,  in  order  that 
they  may  personally  visit  the  abodes  of  the 
destitute,  and  seek  out  the  haunts  of  the 
wretched  and  forlorn.  Many  a  poor  miserable 
infidel  has  asked  himself,  when  his  wants  have 
been  ministered  to  by  the  hand  of  Christian 
beneficence  — "  Has  infidelity  ever  sent  its 
emissaries  in  the  character  of  messengers  of 
mercy  to  me ;  seeking  me  out  in  my  miserable 
hovel,  whispering  into  my  ear  words  of  ten- 
derness, afiectionately  grasping  my  shrivelled 
hand,  and  supplying  my  bodily  wants?"  The 
answer  to  the  question  invariably  is,  "  Never." 
Infidelity  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  Christianity  to  do  this.     The 
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Tented  his  calling  on  Joseph  immediately  after 
Mr.  Lovegood's  death.  When  he  did  call,  he 
found,  in  answer  to  inquiries  he  made,  that 
Joseph  had  lost  his  situation,  and  had  left  his 
former  lodging.  He  anxiously  inquired  of 
his  late  landlady  whether  she  could  inform 
him  to  what  place  Joseph  had  gone.  She 
could  not  give  him  the  desired  information. 
The  result,  therefore,  of  the  call  being  so 
unsatisfactory,  as  to  hold  out  no  hope  of  his 
ever  being  able  to  ascertain  whither  Joseph 
had  now  repaired,  Mr.  Freeling  had  well-nigh 
ceased  to  think  of  him. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  places  in  London  in 
which  its  poorer  population  are  more  densely 
crowded  together,  than  in  that  part  of  Chray's 
Inn  Lane,  which  is  opposite  the  eastern  end  of 
Gray's  Inn  Hall.  There,  whole  fiimilies  of 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  sometimes  nine,  are 
crowded  into  small  rooms,  varying  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet  square.  In  many  of  the  houses, 
there  are  eight  or  ten  of  these  rooms,   each 
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tenanted  by  its  own  family.  How  human 
beings  can  contrive  to  breathe  in  such  places — 
especially  as  the  adjoining  courts  and  alleys, 
and^  indeed^  the  locality  altogether,  are  ever 
filled  with  a  confined  and  impure  atmosphere — 
is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  are  so  numerous 
in  the  economy  of  metropolitan  life.  It  need 
4scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  this  deplorable  want 
of  accommodation  is  accompanied,  in  the  ma- 
jori^  of  cases,  by  all  the  wretchedness  arising 
from  extreme  destitution.  Nothing,  indeed,  as 
will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
but  the  most  abject  poverty  could  ever  induce 
human  beings  thus  to  herd  together,  like  so 
many  pigs,  in.  such  small  confined  apartments — 
apartments  so  small  and  confined,  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  their  moving  about  at  aU,  when  the 
whole  family  are  "  at  home."  The  aspect  of 
wretchedness  which  these  hovels  exhibit,  and 
the  aspect  of  misery  which  the  inmates  them- 
selves present,  admits  not  of  description.  It  is 
not  even  to  be  conceived.     It  is  a  thing  which. 
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to  be  realized  by  the  mind,  must  be  seen  by 
the  eye. 

To  visit,  as  frequently  as  possible,  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  dragging  out  a  wretched  ex- 
istence in  this  locality,  was  one  of  the  bene- 
volent objects  which  Mr.  Freeling  had  proposed 
to  himself  for  some  years  past.     One  particular 
house  he  had  not  visited  for  ten  weeks.     The 
day,  indeed,  on  which  he  had  last  visited  the 
families  in  it,  was  that  on  which  he  had  made 
the  fruitless  inquiry  after  Joseph  Jenkins.    One 
of  the  families  occupied  a  wretched  room  in  the 
top  of  the  house.     The  eldest  of  four  children, 
a  girl  twelve  years  of  age,  was  then  complaining 
of  illness ;  but  was  not  confined  to  bed — ^if,  in- 
deed, it  be  not  a  misnomer  to  call  by  that 
name  the  small  quantity  of  straw,  covered  over 
with  a  mass  of  rags,  which  lay  in  a  comer. 
On  revisiting  the  family,  Mr.  Freeling  found  the 
young  creature  unable  any  longer    to    move 
about.     She  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion.    It  was  the  winter  season ;  the  day  was 
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fering  much  from  the  effects  of  a  neglected 
confinement.  And  now,  to  all  the  other 
afflictive  dispensations  of  Providencei  was 
added  the  hopeless  condition  in  whichi  as  re- 
garded  her  bodily  health,  their  eldest  daughter 
was  placed.  The  prospective  loss  of  their 
daughter,  a  very  interesting  and  dutiful  girl, 
pressed  the  more  heavily  on  the  parents,  inas- 
much as  she  had  reached  that  age  in  which  she 
was  beginning  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  her 
mother.  Still  they  were  wonderfully  resigned 
to  the  painful  event  which  they  knew  to  be  at 
hand.  Mr.  Freeling  imagined  he  saw  in  both 
a  subduedness  of  spirit  and  mildness  of  manner 
which  he  had  not  observed  in  any  of  his  pre- 
vious visits.  And  this  struck  him  as  more 
remarkable,  because  they  were  now  in  more 
trying  circumstances  than  any  in  which  he  had 
ever  seen  them  before.  He  was  about  to  make 
an  allusion  to  the  circumstance,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  come  was  or  was  not  correct,  when  the 
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father  remarked — "  Ah,  sir,  we  shall  ever  have 
cause  to  bless  God,  in  more  senses  than  one,  for 
having  sent  you  here." 

"None  would  be  more  happy  than  myself, 
were  that  the  case,**  said  Mr.  Freeling. 

"  It  is  the  case,  sir.  You  have  been  the 
means  of  not  only  often  relieving  our  temporal 
wants,  but  of  doing  us  spiritual  good.*' 

'*  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it :  would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  in  what  way  ?  ** 

"You  remember  the  last  visit  you  kindly 
paid  us." 

"  I  do,'*  replied  Mr.  Freeling:  "  it  was  about 
ten  weeks  ago." 

"  And  you  remember  that,  on  that  occasion, 
you  particularly  addressed  yourself  to  Sarah, 
our  eldest  daughter,  then  slightly  complaining 
of  illness,  but  not  supposing  herself,  nor  being 
supposed  by  us,  to  be  seriously  ill." 

"I  remember  it  quite  well.  I  remember 
also  the  substance  of  my  observations  to  her." 

"  And  that  you  put  into  her  hand  a  tract, 
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entitled  *  The  Uncertamty  of  Life— The  Cer- 
tainty  of  Death.' " 

"  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stance. That  tract  has  been  blessed  for  the 
conversion  of  many." 

"  It  has,  in  conjunction  with  your  remarks 
and  prayer  on  the  occasion,  been  blessed  for  her 
conversion.  She  is  now  sensible  that  she  is 
djring  ;  but,  relying  on  the  finished  work  of  her 
Redeemer,  is  calm  and  composed  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  solemn  event  that  is  before  her." 

The  full  amount  of  the  joy  which  Mr.  Free- 
ling  experienced  on  hearing  this,  can  only  be 
conceived  by  a  Christian  mind.  A  conversation 
of  a  very  serious  character — too  serious,  indeed, 
for  the  pages  of  a  work  principally  devoted  to 
light  literature  —  ensued  between  Mr.  Free- 
ling  and  the  dying  daughter.  The  result  of 
that  conversation  was,  to  leave  a  decided 
conviction  on  Mr.  Freeling's  mind,  not  only 
that  the  dying  girl  had  been  truly  converted^ 
but  that  impressions  which  promised  to  termi- 
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account  of  the  stranger  in  the  back  room ;  for 
he  has  been  very  ill  for  the  last  few  days.** 

The  mother  of  the  dying  girl,  to  whom  this  was 
addressed,  expressed  herself  to  the  same  effect. 

The  party  of  whom  they  were  speaking  wa& 
a  young  man,  seemingly  about  thirty-four  or 
thirty-five  years  of  -age,  who  had  taken,  some 
time  previously,  at  a  shilling  a-week,  the  back 
garret  of  the  house.     There  was  a  great  deal 
of  mystery  about  him.     He  was  reserved  in  his 
manner,  never  exchanging  more  than  two  or 
three  common-place  phrases  with    the    other 
persons  living  in  the  house.     And  yet  all  who 
saw  him  felt  interested  in  him.    He  never  went 
out  in  the  day-time ;  but  generally  quitted  his 
wretched  abode,  for  about  an  hour  after  it  had 
become  dark.     For  the  last  three  days  he  had 
not  risen  from  his  miserable  pallet,  consisting 
of  some  shavings  of  wood  thrown  down  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  and  imperfectly  kept  toge- 
ther by  two  broken  chairs.     On  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  he  was  very  unwell ;  his  illness  being 
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brought  on  by  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  cold  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
in  the  garret  in  which  he  had  shut  himself  up. 

The  father  of  the  family  just  visited  by  Mr. 
Freeling,  mentioned  to  the  sick  person  that  that 
gentleman  had  kindly  promised  to   call  next 
day  with  a  medical  man  to  see  his  daughter ; 
adding,  that,  if  agreeable,  he  would   ask  the 
doctor  to  see  him.    The  sick  man  assented,  and 
after  a  few  words  more  the  other  asked  him  if  he 
would  accept  of  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  coffee, 
which  they  had  been  able  to  procure  through 
the  benevolence   of  the  gentleman    who   had 
visited  them.    The  sick  stranger,  who  had  eaten 
nothing  for  the  last  three  days,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  fragment  of  a  penny  roll,  gladly  and 
gratefully  said  he  would.     The  cup  of  coffee 
and  slice  of  bread  were  brought  to  him  :  it  need 
not  be  added  how  great  was  the  zest  with  which 
he  partook  of  them.     The  other  then  inquired, 
whether  there  was  anything  else  he  could  do 
for  him. 
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"  Nothing,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Jf  you  feel  worse  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
will  you  call  ?  " 
"I  will." 

"  Then  good  night." 
"  Good  night." 
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homeliest  kind,  constitutes  an  era.  Far  more 
of  that  humanity  and  kindliness  which  ennoble 
and  adorn  our  species,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cellars  and  garrets  of  Drury  Lane  or  Bethnal 
Green,  than  in  the  magnificent  mansions  which 
rear  their  heads  in  Berkeley  or  Belgrave 
Square.  And  wherever  there  is  hearty  there 
will  always  be  happiness.  In  many  a  breast 
which  never  knew  any  better  covering  than  that 
afforded  by  tattered  clothes  of  the  coarsest 
material,  there  dwell  a  much  greater  amount 
and  far  higher  order  of  bliss,  than  tenant 
the  aristocratic  bosom  which  is  encased  in 
silks  and  satins*  It  is  not  in  the  outward 
appearance,  that  we  are  to  seek  for  the  evi- 
dence of  human  happiness.  The  great  Author 
of  our  being  has  mercifully  made  our  happiness 
here,  to  consist  immeasurably  more  in  the 
habitual  state  of  the  heart,  than  in  any  of  the 
outward  accidents  of  life. 

The  assistance  which  Mr.  Freeling  had  given, 
on  the  previous  night,  to  the  family  referred  to 
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of  this  family.  Leaving  the  poor  mother — to 
use  his  own  homely,  but  expressive  phraseology 
— "  in  the  head  of  the  children,"  he  went  out. 
To  do  what  ?  To  try  to  get  some  provisions  for 
them  ?  No ;  he  had  given  over  all  idea  of  that. 
He  had  already  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  in 
the  attempt  to  procure  employment,  or  any 
temporary  supply  for  the  wants  of  his  family. 
Why  then  go  out  ?  Because — and  let  the  author 
here  repeat  what  he  has  before  remarked,  that 
he  is  drawing  no  imaginary  picture — because 
the  cries  of  his  children  for  food  were  too  much 
for  his  feelings.  He  quitted  the  house,  that  he 
might  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  voice. 

Just  as  he  had  got  to  the  outside,  he  was  met 
by  Mr.  Freeling  and  his  medical  friend.  "  I 
am  sorry,"  remarked  Mr.  Freeling,  "  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  call  on  you  earlier :  the 
cause  of  my  being  so  late  is,  that  my  medical 
friend  had  other  previous  appointments,  too 
urgent  to  be  postponed  for  an  hour.  How  is 
your  daughter?" 
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'*  She  is  much  in  the  same  state,  air,  as  you 
saw  her  yesterday." 

**  And  where  are  you  going  just  nowf "  in- 
quired Mr.  Freeling. 

"  I'll  go  back  with  you,  sir,  if  you  please.** 

**  That  is  not  necessary,  if  you  were  going  on 
any  business  of  importance,*'  observed  Mr.  Free- 
ling. 

**  No,  sir,  I  was  not  going  on  any  particular 
business." 

'*  Were  you  going  out  with  a  view  of  doing 
something  for  your  family  ?" 
•"  No,  sir,  I  was  not." 

"  You  are  sure?" 

**  Quite  siure,  sir." 

**  Because  if  you  were,  you  had  better  not 
go  back  with  us.  We  can  go  up-stairs  our- 
selves." 

"  No,  sir,  I  was  not.  I  was  only  going  out " — 
here  his  feelings  quite  overcame  him — **  that  I 
might  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  cries  of  my 
children." 
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Both  Mr.  Freeling  and  his  medical  friend 
were  deeply  touched  by  this  brief  sentence. 
They  concurred  in  saying,  that  no  representa- 
tion of  extreme  distress,  short  and  simple  as  the 
sentence  was,  ever  appeared  to  them  so  Aill  of 
expression.  An  hour's  detail  of  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  poor  man's  family,  could  not  have 
conveyed  a  better  idea  of  the  extremity  of  that 
wretchedness. 

All  three  then  went  up-stairs.  The  medical 
gentleman  saw  the  dying  daughter.  The  image 
of  death  was,  indeed,  so  legibly  impressed  on 
her  pale,  emaciated  countenance,  that  it  needed 
neither  medical  skill,  nor  the  putting  of  any 
questions  to  her  as  to  the  symptoms  of  her 
malady,  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

The  physician  asked  for  a  pen  and  ink  to 
write  some  prescription — ^not  in  the  vain  hope  of 
assisting  in  her  recovery,  but  with  the  view  of 
lessening  the  ,pain  caused  by  her  fever  and 
almost  unintermitting  cough,  and  of  otherwise 
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siiiootl)ing,  as  (kr  as  might  be,  theft 
ing  stages  of  her  journey  to  the  tomb. 

There  was  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  pi^wr,  in  the 
desolate  abode.  "  But,  sir,"  said  the  father  of 
the  family,  "  1  will  run  out  and  fetch  them 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  medical  man,  draving 
out  a.  letter  from  his  pocket,  aiid  tearing  off  « 
portion  of  the  sheet  on  which  there  was  no 
writing,  "  I  will  make  this  do."  He  had  pre- 
viously had  a  pencil  in  bis  hand. 
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*'  Do  you  know  nothing  at  all  of  him  ?" 

"  Nothing  beyond  this — that  he  came  about 
ten  weeks  ago,  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
and  has  very  rarely  quitted  his  bed  during  the 
day,  but  has  been  in  the  habit  of  going  out  for 
an  hour  or  two  after  dark." 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  " 

**  We  do  not,  sir;  he  is  very  reserved,  rarely 
speaking  to  us,  except  in  answer  to  any  question 
put  to  him.  But  we  are  sure  he  has  been  in 
better  circumstances :  there  was  something  very 
genteel  about  his  manner  when  he  first  came.*' 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  be  willing  to  see 
me  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Freeling. 

'^  I  do  not  know,  sir ;  but  he  has  great  need 
of  the  doctor,  for  he  has  been  very  ill  for  the 
last  few  days." 

"  You  had  better  step  in  and  see  him,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Freeling,  addressing  himself  to  his 
medical  friend. 

The  other  at  once  assented,  Mr.  Freeling 
remaining  to  converse  with  the  dying  girl  on 
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subjects  connected  with  that  eternal  world  into 
which  she  was  about  to  be  ushered. 

The  medical  gentleman  accordingly  entered 
the  apartment  in  which  the  sick  stranger  was 
lying ;  and,  accustomed  though  he  was,  like  all 
physicians  and  surgeons  practising  in  poor 
neighbourhoods,  to  witness  scenes  of  destitu- 
tion and  misery  of  which  the  bulk  of  mankind 
have  no  conception,  he  had  never  seen  anything 
equal  to  what  he  now  beheld.  The  place  had 
a  most  dismal,  as  well  as  destitute,  appearance. 
The  window  was  not  large ;  while  fronting,  and 
within  two  yards  of  it,  there  was  a  damp, 
gloomy  wall,  belonging  to  an  adjoining  house. 
Little  light,  therefore,  could,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  admitted  into  this  hole — for  it  de- 
served no  better  name — but  that  little  was,  on  this 
occasion,  rendered,  by  accidental  circumstances, 
still  less.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  not  a 
whole  pane  of  glass  in  the  window.^  Some  of 
the  broken  panes  were  covered  over  with 
patches  of  brown  paper;  and  a  few  rags  had 
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been    stuffed  in    the    others.      Then,    again, 
this  particular  day  not   only  happened  to  be 
one  of  rain  and  wind,  but  it  had  rained  and 
blown  a  strong  cold  gale  all  the  previous  night 
and  that  morning.     The  consequence  was,  that 
the  paper-tinkering  had  been  broken,  and  the 
rags  which  were  intended  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  rain  at  other  places,  were,  in  every  instance 
with  one  exception,  blown  inside.     Thus  ex- 
posed to  the  wind  and  rain — for  the  tenant  of 
the  place  was  too  enfeebled  to  sit  up  in  his  bed, 
far  less  to  rise  and  attempt  re-stopping  up  the 
holes — the  latter  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
blown  into  the  miserable  apartment  in  copious 
quantities.     The  place  on  which  the  sick  man 
lay,  without  any  elevation  from  the  floor  at  all, 
ind  without  anything  but  a  quantity  of  carpen- 
ters' shavings  beneath  him  and  ah  old  piece  of 
carpet  and  a  fragment  of  a  blanket  above  him ; 
this  place  was  close  to  the  wall,  and  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  window.     The  wall  was  damp 
at  any  time,  but  was  doubly  so  at  the  present 
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where  Mr.  Freeling  was  now  kneeling  at  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  girl.  There  was  a  small 
remnant  of  one  there,  in  the  purchase  of 
which  the  last  halfpenny  the  parents  could  com- 
mand had  been  expended  the  previous  evening, 
lest  their  daughter  should  expire  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  they  be  deprived  of  the 
melancholy  gratification  of  witnessing  her  last 
look.  She  had  spent  a  very  bad  night,  and  the 
candle  was  consequently  burned  to.  the  socket. 
A  mere  fragment  of  the  wick  was  all  that 
remained.  It  was  so  small  that  it  could  neither 
give  an  adequate  light,  nor  could  it  last  more 
than  a  minute  or  two  at  most.  The  medical 
gentleman  therefore  sent  out  for  a  candle  with 
a  penny  of  his  own.  On  its  being  lighted,  it 
was  with  great  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
gusts  of  wind  which  came  whistling  into  the 
place  through  the  broken  panes,  that  it  could 
be  kept  burning.  The  doctor  sat  down  beside 
the  sick  man,  on  a  piece  of  wood  which  had 
been  a  chair,  but,  deprived  of  its  back,  had  no\i 
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^*  Have  you  been  long  in  this  cold  and  un- 
healthy place  ?  " 

"  Not  very  long,  sir,  and  yet  much  too  long," 
was  the  answer. 

*' Some  months?" 

''  No,  sir,  not  months ;  but  I  have  been  here 
about  ten  weeks.*' 

**  That  is  too  long ;  indeed,  ten  hours  would 
be  so  ;  for  the  place  is  not  fit  for  a  beast,  far  less 
for  a  human  being,  to  live  in." 

*^  I  was  well  aware  of  that,  sir,  when  I  took 
it ;  but  I  could  not  help  myself." 

"  Then  you  have  been  in  better  circumstances 
than  your  living  in  this  place  would  imply," 
remarked  the  medical  gentleman. 

"  Ah,  yes,  sir ;  and  I  have  my  own  folly  to 
blame  for  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  my  position  in  society.  Bad  company, 
sir,  has  been  my  ruin." 

"  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  have  been  led 
away,  by  acquaintances,  to  the  gambling-table." 

"  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  it.     I  never  was  in  a 
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Here  the  unfortunate  man  put  his  hand  to 
his  forehead,  which  he  pressed  with  great  force. 
A  pause  of  some  seconds  ensued. 

"  Do  any  of  your  friends  know  of  your 
present  position?*'  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  I  hardly  know,  sir,  if  I  have  any  friends,  in 
the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word — alive.  Of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  he  who  was  emphatically 
and  especially  my  friend  is  dead." 

"  Well,  but  there  are  some  of  your  acquaint- 
ances alive ;  and  surely  no  one  who  knew  you 
before  could  be  aware  of  your  present  situation 
without  wishing  to  assist  you." 

**  My  acquaintances  were  chiefly,  almost 
exclusively,  literary  men  ;  and  they,  as  a  class, 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  disposition  to  assist 
one  another  in  the  hour  of  need." 

"  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  whether 
you  yourself  are  a  literary  man  ?"  said  the 
medical  gentleman. 

"  I  teas  a  literary  man ;  I  am  nothing  now," 

was  the  reply. 
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which  expressed  the  tumultuous  emotions  which 
agitated  his  bosom.     '^  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  it.'* 

Again  he  looked  at  Mr.  Freeling,  and  again 
he  covered  his  face  with  the  blanket. 

"Do  you  know  me ?"  inquired  Mr.  Freeling, 
surprised  at  the  eagerness  of  his  gaze. 

"  I  think  I  do— Mr.  Freeling  ?  " 

Both  gentlemen  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  recognition. 

"  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  seen  you 
before,"  remarked  Air.  Freeling. 

"We  have  met  in  Mr.  Lovegood's  house," 
said  the  other. 

Mr.  Freeling  looked  in  the  sick  man's  face  as 
he  spoke,  to  see  if  he  could  recognise  him  ;  but 
he  could  not. 

"  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  you 
before,"  repeated  Mr.  Freeling. 

"I  am  not  surprised  at  that;  I  am  so 
altered." 

"  How  long  ago  may  it  be  since  we  met  ?" 

"  Not  eighteen  months." 
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to  be  that  night  removed  to  another  place ;  but 
a  person  was  immediately  got  to  wait  on  him 
during  the  night*  A  fire  was  lighted  in  the 
room ;  a  board  was  put  up  in  the  window,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  farther  rain  or  cold ; 
blankets  and  a  pillow  were  procured ;  and  such 
little  luxuries  as  were  suitable  to  one  in  his 
situation  were  brought  to  him.  The  medical 
gentleman,  after  prescribing  certain  medicines 
for  Joseph,  was  obliged  to  leave,  for  a  short 
time,  to  see  other  patients.  Mr.  Freeling,  in 
the  meantime,  remained  with  Joseph;  the 
latter  communicating  to  him  the  painful  par- 
ticulars of  his  recent  unfortunate  history.  In  a 
few  hours  the  medical  man  returned,  and  already 
discovered  symptoms  of  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  state  of  Joseph's  health. 
'  Mr.  Freeling  and  his  medical  friend  then 
quitted  Joseph's  apartment  for  the  night.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  house,  they  administered  to  the 
necessities  of  the  family  so  often  already  refer- 
red to,  living  on  the  same  floor  with  him.     The 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Death  of  the  girl  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter — > 
seph's  gradual  recovery — Becomes  a  changed  man. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  foUowiug  mornii 
Mr.  Freeling  and  his  medical  friend  called 
inquire  both  for  Joseph  and  the  dying  gi 
They  found  the  latter  dead :  she  had  expii 
about  four  in  the  morning,  rejoicing  in  the  ho 
of  a  happy  hereafter,  and  uttering,  as  long 
she  was  able  to  articulate,  expressions  of  than 
fulness  to  the  Association  through  whose  insti 
mentality  she  had  been  brought  to  a  knowled 
of  the  truth.  The  parents  were  wholly  resign 
to  the  bereavement  they  had  sustained.  Pc 
and  destitute    as    they   were,    they   now   fc 
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iog  he  might  require;  adding,  that  he  would 
be  security  for  Joseph's  duly  paying  the  amount 
of  the  bill. 

As  Joseph  progressed  towards  convalescence, 
his  mind  was  unceasingly  occupied  with  the 
wonderful  interposition  which  had  been  made 
on  his  behalf*  A  few  hours  more,  and  he  would 
have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  skill. 
His  own  judgment  fully  assented  to  the  truth 
of  what  Mr.  Freeling  earnestly  sought  to  im- 
press on  him — namely,  that  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence had  been  most  clearly  put  forth  for  his 
deliverance  from  the  grave.  Mr.  Freeling  en- 
treated him  to  lose  sight  of  the  instrumentality 
through  which  he  had  been  rescued  from  death, 
and  to  give  to  Him  who  reigns  on  earth  as  well 
as  in  heaven,  the  gratitude  due  for  so  wondrous 
an  interposition.  Joseph's  heart,  as  well  as  his 
judgment,  responded  to  this.  His  mind  was 
now  occupied  with  religious  considerations,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  recollection 
of  religious  truths  which  had  repeatedly  fallen 
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from  Mr.  LovegoocTs  lips,  and  which  had  ever 
since  been  absent  from  his  mind,  now  revived 
with  a  marvellous  vividness  and  power.  On 
these  things  Joseph  reflected  and  pondered, 
until  his  mind  experienced  a  thorough  change. 
He  now  became  a  believer  in  Christianity  with 
his  heart,  as  he  had,  for  some  time  past,  given 
the  assent  of  his  judgment  to  the  justice  of  its 
claims  to  the  character  of  a  divine  revelation. 
He  was  struck  with  the  difference  there  is 
between  the  two  kinds  of  belief:  the  one  was 
cold,  cheerless,  inoperative ;  the  other  filled  his 
mind  with  unspeakable  joy,  and  produced  an 
entire  change  in  his  conduct. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Something  retrospective — Joseph's  recovery — Joins  a  Chris- 
tian congregation — His  happy  frame  of  mind — Obtains  a 
situation — Marries — Becomes  a  partner — The  conclusion. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  Joseph's  his- 
tory, we  must  go  back,  for  a  few  moments,  to 
that  dark  and  eventful  portion  of  it  in  which  he 
met  with  his  matrimonial  disappointment.  We 
followed  him  to  the  door  of  his  landlady's  house 
in  the  alley  leading  from  Drury  Lane,  and  there 
lost  sight  of  him.  When  he  reached  Drury  Lane, 
he  hesitated,  for  a  moment,  as  to  which  way  he 
should  go ;  for  he  had  no  definite  place  in  his 
view,  nor  any  intelligible  reason  for  quitting 
his  lodgings,  other  than  that  he  fancied  that  the 
landlady  or  somebody  else  in  the  house  might 
possibly  be  aware  of  the   mortifying  circum- 
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stance  wliich  had  occurred.  It  is  curious  h 
are  always  apt  to  imagine,  whenever  ttn  incideut 
of  an  unpleasant  nature  occurs  to  ns,  that  h  will 
be  sure  to  be  known  to  others,  even  though 
a  moment's  consideration  would  saUsfy  us  that, 
if  we  only  kept  our  own  secrets,  nobody  tisc 
could  possibly  learn  them.  The  correspond- 
ence which  had  tiJceii  place  between  him  and 
'■  Matilda"  could  never,  in  the  nature  of  Uuflgs* 
have  been  known  lo  any  one  else,  if  he  only 
chose  lo  preserve  the  secret;  for  "Matilda" 
iakins    hcr*;U- 
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in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  everybody 
who  knew  him  would  know  what  had  occurred* 
Under  this  impression,  therefore,  he  hastily 
tied  up  a  few  tattered  articles  of  clothing  in  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  hurried  down-stairs,  paid 
his  landlady,  and  rushed  out  of  tiie  house  and 
out  of  the  alley — literally  not  knowing  where 
he  meant  to  go.  On  reaching  Drury  Lane,  as 
already  mentioned,  he  hesitated,  for  a  moment, 
as  to  what  direction  he  should  take,  and  then 
proceeded  towards  Holbom.  On  reaching  it, 
he  was  again  as  bewildered  as  before,  as  to 
whether  he  should  proceed  in  an  eastward  or 
westward  course,  or  whether  he  ought  not  to 
cross  over  to  Museum  Street.  He  decided  on 
the  latter  direction,  though  why  he  did  so  he 
could  not  tell.  He  then  turned  off  at  Great 
Russell  Street  towards  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  thence  loiteringly  proceeded  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  New  Road.  On  reaching  the  latter 
place,  he  took  the  road  leading  to  Camden  Town ; 
still  not  knowing  where  he  was  going,  or  why 
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posed^   the  inspector   discharged  him   without 
bringing  him  before  the  magistrate  at  Hatton 
Gurden  Office*     This  was  very  fortunate  for 
Joseph ;  for,  had  he  been  brought  there,  it  is 
probable  some  of  the  reporters  attending  for 
morning  papers  there,  would  have  known  him. 
On  being  let  out  of  the  station-house  in   the 
morning,    he  proceeded    in   the    direction    of 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  where  he  entered  a  coffee- 
house, and  had  some  refreshment.     There  he 
remained  for  three  hours;  and  on  leaving,  he 
took  the  direction  of  Holbom.    On  passing  one 
of  the  densely  populated  alleys  opposite  Ghray's 
Inn,  it  occurred  to  him,  that  not  only  must 
lodgings  be  cheap  in  such  a  neighbourhood,  but 
that  there  he  would  run  no  risk  of  ever  being 
discovered  by  any  one  who  knew  him. 

All  hopes  of  recovering  his  lost  position  in 
society,  or  even  of  earning  for  himself  the  hum- 
blest subsistence,  had  now  entirely  vanished 
from  his  mind.  When  he  entered  the  miserable 
place  in  which  he  was   so  providentially  dis- 
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but,  as  before  mentioned,  for  the  providential 
interposition  on  his  behalf,  he  could  not  have 
survived  many  days. 

We  now  return  to  Joseph,  where  we  left  him 
in  the  comfortable  lodgings  provided  for  him  by 
Mr.  Freeling.  He  was  now  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  walk  about  his  room  for  two  or 
three  hours  at  a  time.  In  a  fortnight  more  his 
health  was  sufficiently  restored  to  allow  of  his 
going  out  when  the  weather  was  fine.  Every 
day,  and  every  hour  of  the  day,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  his  recovery,  was  his  mind  filled  with 
gratitude  and  wonder,  as  he  looked  back  on  the 
singular  circumstances  under  which  he  had 
been  snatched  from  the  grave.  And  the  more 
he  thought  on  the  subject,  the  deeper  did  he 
feel  the  obligations  under  which  he  lay,  to  con- 
secrate the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  service 
of  Him  who  had  interposed,  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner,  on  his  behalf.  As  the  first  step  towards 
this,  he  resolved  to  connect  himself  with  a 
Christian  congregation ;  first  in  the  capacity  of 
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before.  Everything  was  new  to  him ;  he  felt 
as  if  he  were  in  another  world.  Passages  of 
Scripture  which  had  formerly  fallen  listlessly 
on  his  ear^  were  now  clothed  with  a  meaning, 
importance,  and  power,  which  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  describe.  Formerly  he  had  felt  no 
interest  in  the  sermon ;  now  every  word  seemed 
as  if  it  had  been  intended  exclusively  for  him- 
self. Formerly  it  had  been  a  task,  a  punish- 
ment, to  spend  two  hours  in  a  place  of  worship ; 
now  it  was  an  unspeakable  delight. 

But  we  must  not  enter  into  the  subject  re- 
ligiously, as  this  does  not  profess  to  be  a  reli- 
gious work.  In  the  course  of  six  weeks  from 
the  time  of  Joseph's  first  Sabbath  out,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  church  to  which  we  refer. 

On  his  entire  recovery,  Mr.  Freeling  pro- 
cured for  him  a  situation  in  a  mercantile  house  of 
the  highest  respectability,  at  a  salary  of  £150 
a-year.  This  was  not  half  so  much  as  he  had 
earned  during  the  period  he  had  held  his  newspa- 
per engagements;    but  with  his  altered  views 
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succeeded  in  getting  constant  employment  for 
the  husband,  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  wages 
than  he  had  ever  before  received.  The  family 
were  by  this  means  enabled  to  take  two  apart- 
ments in  a  respectable  neighbourhood,  instead 
of  the  miserable  hole  they  occupied  when  he 
and  they  got  acquainted.  Of  this  family  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  more,  than  that  the  father 
and  mother  by  this  time  furnished,  by  their  con- 
duct, the  most  conclusive  evidence,  so  far  as  the 
mind  of  man  is  competent  to  form  a  judgment 
in  such  matters,  of  a  completely  spiritual 
change ;  while  the  excellent  example  they  set 
their  children,  and  the  great  pains  they  took 
in  instilling  the  principles  of  vital  religion  into 
their  minds,  justify  the  hope  that  they  also  are 
destined  to  embrace,  if  they  have  not  already 
embraced,  the  same  saving  and  sanctifying  faith 
as  that  which  is  now  the  happiness  of  their 
parents. 

Joseph,  for  a  little  time,  felt  a  certain  degree 

of  irksomeness  in  his  new  situation.     Mercan- 
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tile  matters  appeared  strange  to  him ;  but  all 
tmpleaaantnees  of  feeling  was  got  over  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months.  The  exceeding  kind- 
ness of  those  above  him,  and  e^eciallj  of  the 
most  active  partner  in  the  firm,  greatly  con- 
duced to  this  result.  That  partner  not  only, 
when  in  the  counting-house,  treated  Joseph  as 
if  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  him, 
but  often  invited  him  to  partake  of  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  table.  Nor  was  this  all ;  all  the 
family  treated  Joseph  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  evinced  a  decided  partiality  for  his  com- 
pany. This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at;  for 
his  manners,  which,  as  remarked  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  first  volume,  were  naturally 
pleasing,  had  been  made  much  more  so  by  the 
purifying  and  amiable  tendencies  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  He  possessed  great  conversational 
powers,  and  his  personal  appearance  was  pre- 
possessing. If  to  these  qualities,  personal  and 
mental,  be  superadded  his  superior  intellectual 
acquirements,  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  eldest 
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daughter  of  his  employer  and  friend — she  being 
a  young  woman  of  religious  principles,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  literary  pursuits — ^formed  an 
ardent  attachment  to  him.  His  only  apprehen- 
sion was,  that  the  young  lady's  parents  might 
deem  it  presumption  in  him,  considering  recent 
circumstances^  to  aspire  to  her  hand.  He 
expressed  his  fears.  She  assured  him  they 
were  groundless. 

"  Are  you  certain  ?"  he  eagerly  asked,  afraid 
lest  she  should  only  be  fondly  inferring  the 
feelings  of  her  parents  from  her  own. 

^'  I  am  quite  sure,  Joseph.*' 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  only  hoping^  or  per- 
suading   yourself,    they    will    concur    in    our 


luiion," 


it 


Ob,  no,  it  is  not  hope  or  belief  only ;  it  is 
certainty." 

''  Have  you  expressly  asked  their  consent  ?  " 

•*  I  have." 

"And  have  they  given  it  ?" 

"  They  have." 
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"  And  may  I  formally  venture  to  ask  jon  uf 
them  ?" 

"  You  may,  whenever  convenient  to  youndf. 
with  the  certtunty  of  receiving  the  raott  conliAl 
concurrence  of  both  lo  our  union." 

Joseph,  tliat  very  evening,  intimated  bis  iotco- 
tious  respecting  their  daughter  to  the  parents. 
The  result  was  as  he  had  heen  led  to  expect. 
They  severally  expressed  their  perfect  concur- 
rence in  the  proposed  union  of  their  daughter 
with  Joseph;  adding  the  expression  of  a  hope, 
that  they  would  iind  the  connexion  productm 
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hensions  being  thus  found  to  be  groundless,  he 
expressed  to  his  bride-elect  his  wish  that  their 
marriage  should  take  place  as  soon  as  might  be 
agreeable  to  her.  To  this  wish  she  returned  a 
ready  response  ;  for  it  was  one  which  she  equally 

felt  with  himself. 

In  a  few  weeks  more,  Joseph  was  a  married 
man,  receiving  with  his  wife,  not  only  virtue  and 
beauty,  but  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  Need 
it  be  added  that,  after  his  wife's  fortune  came 
into  his  hands,  one  of  the  very  first  things  he 
did  was,  to  pay  all  his  former  debts,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  400/. 

Most  works  of  the  nature  of  the  present,  end 
with  the  marriage  of  the  hero.  We  shall  not 
deviate,  to  any  great  extent,  from  the  orthodox 
rule.  The  only  farther  demand  we  shall  make 
on  our  readers'  attention  will  be,  to  accompany 
us  through  two  pages  more.  Soon  after  his 
marriage,  Joseph  was  received  as  a  partner  into 
the  firm;  one  of  the  other  two  partners,  in 
addition   to  his  father-in-law,   having    retired 
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from  business.  The  house,  in  a  few  months 
more,  opened  up  a  branch  establishment  in  one 
of  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  the  entire 

management  of  which  establishment  was  con- 
fided to  Joseph.  And  he  having  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  mercantile  matters  ever  since  he  had  been 
connected  with  them,  and  all  his  transactions 
being  guided  by  strictly  religious  principles,  the 
branch  business  soon  became  one  of  great  profit, 
and  is   still  continuing   to  flourish   under   his 

auspices. 

Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  that,  with  the 
altered  views  he  now  entertained,  it  was  his 
earnest  and  unceasing  desire  to  undo,  as  far  as 
he  could,  the  injury  to  morals  and  vital  reli- 
gion which  he  had  done  to  both  during  the 
thoughtless  period  of  his  life.  He  felt  that,  in 
this  respect,  a  weighty  responsibility  rested  on 
him.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  devote  whatever 
spare  time  he  could  command — ^and  he  contrives 
to  command  a  great  deal — to  the  promotion  of 
pious  and  benevolent  objects.      JBvery  religious 
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and  charitable  institution  in  the  place  has^  ever 
since  his  settlement  in  it,  found  in  him  a  zeal- 
ous supporter.  And  in  his  conversation  vrith 
those  whom  he  meets  with  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  lifci  as  well  as  at  public  meetings 
held  for  religious  purposes,  he  dwells  emphatic- 
allj  on  the  wondrous  exhibition  of  divine 
sovereignty  made  in  the  change  which  his  views 
have  undergone.  He  not  only  contrasts  his 
bright  and  blessed  prospects  in  reference  to 
the  *  future,  with  his  gloomy  forebodings  and 
awful  apprehensions  before  experiencing  that 
change,  but  expatiates  with  rapture  on  the 
advantages,  even  in  a  temporal  sense,  which  he 
has  derived  from  his  transformation  of  charac- 
ter. His  mind,  amid  all  the  changes  of  life,  is 
composed  and  peaceful.  All  is  sunshine  around 
him.  He  could  not  before  have  believed 
it  possible,  that  so  much  happiness  as  he  enjoys 
could  be  possessed  on  earth.  If,  as  was  remarked 
in  a  previous  chapter,  the  inscription  on  his  fore- 
head   ought,  while  living  in   his  unrenewed' 
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